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Illustrated above: State Commander V-8 4-door sedan, 


This excitingly styled Studebaker 
is an amazingly thrifty car! 


Drive the newest of the new—with 
pride—and with economy! Get a beau- 
tifully jet-streamed 1952 Studebaker. 

The brilliantly powered Studebaker 
Commander V-8 costs far less than 
you may think. The sprightly Stude- 
baker Champion is one of America’s 
four lowest price, largest selling cars. 

And both these Studebakers are 
officially recognized stand-outs in gas- 
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oline saving. In this year’s Mobilgas 
Economy Run, under A.A.A. super- 
vision, the Studebaker Champion and 
the Studebaker Commander V-8 took 
the first two places in actual gas mile- 
age among the 23 standard class cars 
entered. 

Like most of the competing cars, the 
two victorious Studebakers used over- 
drive, optional at extra cost. 
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©1052, Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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White sidewall tires and chrome wheel dises optional at extra 
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America’s smartest “hard-top’’—the dramatically styled 5! 
Starliner—available in two models—Champion or Com 
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Only the new LifeGuard makes all blowouts harmless... 
g ls punctures...gives 100.000-mile re-usable protection! 


: | Safe against all blowouts! Some 

| tires or tubes will give you a 
measure of protection against 

~ small, fabric-break , blowouts. 
. But when you have a big blow- 
. out like this, only the double air- 

: chamber principle can protect you 
| against dangerous loss of control! 


es no matter how large the blowout, the Life- 
Guard inner chamber still holds air, enough air to 
allow you to come to a safe, controlled, straight- 
line stop. 


Seals its own punctures! If you should get a punc- 
ture you won’t get a flat tire, because the puncture- 
sealant inside the New LifeGuard immediately 
seals the hole without loss of air pressure. And these 
tubes hold air more than 5 times longer than nat- 
ural-rubber tubes. 


Costs less because it’s re-usable! You save 20% 
to 43% with New LifeGuard Safety Tubes! Be- 
cause this is the only protection that’s re-usable— 
that doesn’t wear out when your tires wear out. 
You spread the cost of LifeGuard Safety Tubes 
over 3 or more sets of tires. So you save 20% to 
43% per wheel for 100,000 miles or more of blow- 
out-safe, puncture-safe driving. 


You can use them in your present tires. You can 
enjoy blowout-safe, puncture-safe driving now for 
the price of the tubes alone. Just have your Goodyear 


dealer equip your present tires with New LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. 


A Goodyear tire, plus the New LifeGuard Safety 
Tube, gives you the safest mileage, the longest mile- 
age, the most comfortable ride on the road! Re- 
member . .. more people ride on Goodyear tires than 
on any other kind! They’re your best tire buy, too! 


LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


¥GOODFSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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"sy handsome, well groomed 
har and healthy scalp 
LUCKY TIGER 3-PURPOSE 
Har Tonic. scores a veal hit 
with me” 


Vane Plarik Bauer 
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Lucky Tiger 3-Purpose Hair 
Tonic keeps your hair neat 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA- 
FLORIDA EDITION 


ALEXANDER NUNN 
Secretary and Editor 











and well-groomed, yet it’s 
not the least bit greasy. 
Lucky Tiger routs loose, 


29 scaly dandruff; fights dryness 
and itching scalp; gives your 


scalp a cool, clean feeling. 


But that’s not all, 
Lucky Tiger actually kills 
on contact the common 

dandruff germ, 
Pityrosporum Ovale. 


It makes sense 
to use a 3-pur- 
pose hair tonic, 
not just a cream 
or oil. Lucky 
Tiger 3-Purpose 
Hair Tonic not 
only keeps hair well groomed but 
fights dandruff and keeps your 
scalp clean and healthy. Ask your 
barber about Lucky Tiger. 














HAIR TONIC 


Sold at all drug and toilet goods counters 
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the first Ford to have left-hand drive. Color was optional—‘‘as long as it was black.” 


RD 7 1908 FORD was the first of fifteen million Model T’s that were manufactured. It was also 
TE AY. 


‘onary AS YES 


1900 HORSEY CARRIAGE had a wooden horse 1924 HEINE-VELOX SPECIAL was more a road 1939 MERCURY was hailed as the latest addi- 
on the dash. The designer figured this would locomotive than an automobile. It had a 12- tion to the Ford line of fine cars. This medi- 
keep “Old Dobbin” from bolting, as he often cylinder engine, 148-inch wheelbase and was um-priced, high-performance automobile 
did when he saw an early motor car. one of the first with hydraulic brakes. caught on quickly with the motoring public. 





From the day the first car chugged wearily down the road, motor- 

ists have wanted more power. More power to climb hills . . . to get 

away at traffic lights . . . to pull them out of tight places. Today 
1952 FORD offers many new features in- the combination of a modern high compression engine and ““Ethyl’’ 
vagy I bromo of two high-perform- gasoline gives power, economy and all-round performance that 
mnawer os or 0 180 beinneier oa, was only a dream a few years back. 

“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. It’s the gasoline that 
helps modern high compression engines develop top power and 
efficiency. It’s the gasoline you ought to buy. Remember, there’s 
a powerful difference between gasoline and ‘‘Ethyl” gasoline. 





[verre] 





2.0 | — CORPORATION 


alist _ New York 17, New York 
Ethy! Antiknock Ltd., in Canada 
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In just one trip over the field, the Brillion 
Sure-Stand Grass Seeder breaks down 
clods into a fine, smooth, well-worked 
seed bed; plants the seed; and then gen- 
tly firms the soil around the seed. Notched 
pulverizer wheels, with finger-like action, 
leave the ground stippled-to catch and 
hold moisture. 





Tucks each seed to bed in the top half- 
inch of soil... Moist soil is gently 
packed around each seed. No seed falls 


into barren air pockets . . . or is smoth- 
ered by deep planting . . . or covered by 
clods where it can’t grow. That is why 
other seeding methods waste half the 
seed . . . seed you save with a Brillion 
Sure-Stand ! ‘ 


See why Brillion Sure-Stand 
Seeder gives you better grass 
stands with half the seed... 


Built in 3 sizes — 10’8”, 8’, 
and 5'4” with either single 
or double boxes. 





Meters out the seed accurately... 
The precision built seed meter saves you 
many dollars in seed money. You can 
accurately control the seeding rate even 
when seeding as little as 2 or 3 pounds 
of grass, clover or other legume seed per 
acre. No skips or bunching . . . you get 
smooth, even distribution of seed... 
smooth, even stands, 





Brings up “Rain from Below” for sure 
germination ... Farmers report good 
stands even in dry years with the Brillion 
Sure-Stand. Seeder when other seeding 
methods fail. This is because the Brillion 
crushes out air pockets and clods ... 
permits sub-surface moisture to creep up- 
ward to the seed... helps each seed to 
sprout and grow. 


LMcor. 






SURE-STAND GRASS SEEDER 


Pays for itself in two days’ use with the seed it saves! 











i SS SSK SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSSA eeeene, 
' : 
5 BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC., Dept. $G-9-7, Brillion, Wisconsin ’ 
] Please send me complete information on the Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder as well as H 
. the items checked below. I seed about.........-.+ acres for hay and pasture each year. ‘ 
. D Brillion Syre-Stand Name i 
Hy Grain Drills H 
. y F 

$ C1. Beitlion Pulvi-Muichers TOW" aie : 
4 

» C) Brillion Pulverizers County State..cseccccsescrcerce 8 
Séddatesssesbodeoesosonedsebonaencesesoeososenedoouscced 


















This Issue and Others 


“"FHAT June spread from Presi- 
dential candidates made big 
New York agency men whistle with 
surprise,” a member of our adver- 
tising staff reports—and no wonder! 
It was a great feat, and for it we 
lift our hats to our special Wash- 
ington correspondent, Fred Bailey. 
Bailey’s the man who made the 
contacts with the eight Presidential 
contenders and got them to speak 
out on live issues of interest to the 
3 million voters who read our mag- 
azine. Editors Eugene Butler and 
Clarence Poe framed the questions, 
but Fred Bailey got ’em answered. 
Born and bred on a Texas farm, he 
has become about America’s top 
man among Washington agricul- 
tural reporters. 


We don’t know how you're liking 
them, but here in the office we look 
forward to each new story from Dr. 
Weymouth Jordan on southern 
farming 100 years ago (page 82). 
In the editor’s collection of farm 
publications is the January 1859 
issue of Dr. Noah Cloud’s “The 
American Cotton Planter.” His lead 
feature was a strong plea for an 
“Agricultural College and Experi- 
mental Plantation for Alabama.” 
Many cotton growers were still 
throwing away their seed. Dr. 
Cloud insisted that as fertilizer, 
seed from one bale would make 
another bale. It took 1,700 pounds 
of seed cotton to make a bale in 
those days. There was strong talk 
to “save your land” from “the one- 
idea-system” that deterioates soil. 


The Andrew Haddocks’ story on 
pages 16 and 17 completes our 
series on- Alabama Master Farm 
Families selected in 1951. A lot of 
folks have asked us when we'd be 
naming more Alabama Master Farm 
Families. They said they knew a 


The Whitefaces Invade All Dixie ! 


UST as soon as we saw that 

proud and distinguished gentle- 
man on this month’s Progressive 
Farmer, we decided that he had 
something he wanted to tell our 
readers—and we were not long in 
finding out what it was. 

The gentleman in question is 
something of an aristocrat. Not 


~ Progressive Farmer 
















family who ought to be recognized, 
We hope you'll nominate these fam. 
ilies in 1953 when the next group 
will be chosen. 

We think you'll be especially in- 
terested in Dr. Poe’s page (“What 
Should the Churches Teach?”) 





Vacation time leads us to recom- 
mend to you Leviticus 23: 39-40; 

“Also in the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month, when ye have 
gathered in the fruit of the land, 
ye shall . . . take the boughs of 
thick trees, and willows of the 
brook; and ye shall rejoice before 
the Lord your God seven days.” 





Because of vacations, it may be 
that this July issue is reaching your 
mail box a little earlier than usual, 
Our entire PF organization will be 
vacationing as soon as this July 
issue is completed. 

But we'll be back in time to pre- 
pare for you a pretty special Au- 
gust issue. (And maybe you'd bet- 
ter allow us a little more time on 
it.) Features scheduled include: 

Farm Teamwork in Polk County, 
Fla.—By Harold Benford. 

Insured Winter Grazing — By B. 
H. Hendrickson. 

Master Farmers Make Mistakes, 
Too: A Symposium. 

Sardis—A Reborn Community- 
By Alexander Nunn. 

The Cross-Stitch Sampler, a story 
—By Harry Harrison Kroll. 

When Cotton Gets Hungry—By 
W. C. Lassetter. 

Tobacco — South’s Billion-Dollar 
Weed—By Paul W. Chapman. 

You Can Go to College—By Ro- 
maine Smith. 

They Planned Before Planting— 
By Sallie F. Hill. 

Electricity at Her Beck and Call 
—By Oris Cantrell. 

Let’s Eat Out—By Johnnie Hovey 


only his parents but his grandpar- 
ents and great grandparents have 
been recognized in his family blue- 
book — along with some 186,000 
other Southern Whitefaces. Before 
hurrying on to his Ladino-fescue 
pasture he presented us with the 
following figures showing purebred 
registrations for various beef breeds 
for the 16 states served by The 
Progressive Farmer: 


Number Registrations 


Breed 1951 1949 1940 
Hereford ................186,769 125,470 
Polled Hereford 26,608 5,276 
Aberdeen-Angus 42,447 23,403 
Brahman ....... 18,545 15,296 
Shorthorn................ 8,361 3,405 
Polled Shorthorn... 3,233 423 


In fairness to other breeds we 
must note that Aberdeen-Angus 
registrations increased 81 per cent 
in the two years 1949-51 and that 
these “Beautiful Blocky Blacks” and 
the Brahmans threaten to give the 
Whitefaces something of a run for 
their money. But for the present, 
at least, the distinguished gentle 
man on our cover is abundantly 
satisfied with his family’s situation. 
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\fo MIEN who spend the best part of 
their lives in WORK CLOTHES 


You're seen in work clothes more often 
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be SAN 10) R | Z F DB) than in anything else you wear — all through 
ve: your life. So there’s no place in your life for 
| be shapeless, baggy work clothes—and no 
uly need for them! No matter how you're built, 
pre- there’s a perfect fit for you in N&W Style- 
me. Shaped Work Clothes . . . in N&W’s dress- 
pet- 
- Style shirt collars. . . good-looking, masculine 
Bs WO R 4 C LOTH ES shirt shoulders. . . smooth new waist-and-hip | 
inty, P ’ 
i fit in pants, overalls and dungarees ... | 
y B. handsomer leg designs . . . in the better-looking fabrics and color tones. f 
kes Remember — the way you look in work clothes is important, because you | 
wear work clothes the best part of your life. Look good —inN&W. Sold 
ity- by 20,000 retailers in country, town and city. 
story 
By “Handsome Is As Handsome Does” —N&W Style-Shaped Work 
Clothes are not only handsomer, but they'll give your work clothes 
ollar dollar a better run, too. Here’s why — 
’ Ro- @ Completely Sanforized — even to collar linings and waistbands. 
ing- @ Construction features including: Overalls — Triple stitching, Rustproof 
hardware. Boatsail drill pockets. Bar-tacking at strain points. High 
Call and low backs, varied bib styles; Dungarees — Scratchproof rivets and/or 
bar-tacking at strain points. Seven correctly-spaced belt loops; Shirts — 
| Double ‘collar yoke. Large flap pockets. Extra-long shirt-tail. Vat-dyed 
ovey and mercerized, all popular colors; Pants—Dress-front fly. Taped crotch+ 
Tunnel belt loops. Vat-dyed and mercerized, all popular colors. 
@ Finest quality fabrics and premium dyes. 
i @ PLUS 27 OTHER IMPORTANT QUALITY FEATURES! 
par- 
have 
blue- 
6,000 
efore 
escue 
h the 
ebred 
reeds 
The 
1940 
5,276 
3,405 
423 
Is we 
Angus Buy N&W Work Clothes— put 
r cent = them on—and then let the lady 
d that who knows you best tell you 
S = ; how much better you look! 
ve the ee , 
un for Every N&W garment bears the important American “You're Dressed For Work When 
oak Institute of Laundering Seal—one of America’s out- You Dress In NEW” 
re i standing consumer guides to quality buying! 
zen 






Naw INDUSTRIES, INC. Plants in Lynchburg, Va., Jackson, Miss., Rocky Mount, Va., Magee, Miss. Cotton Mill at Magnolia, Ark. 
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Breshing Teeth Right After Eating with 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


STOPS 
BAD BREATH 


STOPS DECAY 
BEST! 


Colgate’s Instantly Stops Bad Breath 
In 7 Out of 10 Cases 
That Originate in the Mouth! 


COLGATE 
DENTAL CREAM 
MAKES 
OUR MOUTH FEEL 
POCLEANER LONGER! 


it cleans your breath while it cleans your 
teeth! Brushing teeth right after eating with 
Colgate Dental Cream gives you a clean, 
fresh mouth all day long! Scientific tests 
prove in 7 out of 10 cases, Colgate’s instantly 
stops bad breath that originates in the mouth. 
No other toothpaste has proved so completely 
it stops bad breath. No other cleans teeth 
more effectively, yet so safely! 


AND THE 
COLGATE WAY 
STOPS TOOTH 
DECAY BEST! 


Yes, the best way is the Colgate way! In 
fact, brushing teeth with Colgate Dental 
Cream right after eating is the most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home method of 
oral hygiene known today. The Colgate way 
stopped more decay for more people than ever 
before reported in dentifrice history! Yes, to 
help stop bad breath and tooth decay at the 
same time, the best way is the Colgate way! 


SAFE COLGATE’S WILL NOT 
STAIN OR DISCOLOR! 





WHATS 


HANGE-—Wthat is 

the keynote of 
Southern agricul- 
ture today. The 
Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta re- 
ports these six im- 
portant advances: 

1. Twice as 
many tractors since 
1945. 

2. Land values 
up 1% times since 
1944. 

3. More land being used for ag- 
riculture—up 10 per cent or more. 

4. More total farm land in pas- 
tures and woodland—up 2 per cent. 

5. Fewer and larger farms—aver- 
age size 88.9 acres in 1940 as com- 
pared with 128.6 acres in 1950. 

6. Increasing income from live- 
stock and products—showing more 
diversification of farming. 


The importance of such changes 
can’t be overestimated. Says this 
bank, “The South is no longer re- 
garded as the ‘problem child’ of the 
nation, but a land of opportunity.” 

Moving with the trend, individ- 
ual farmers can boost their own 
productivity and income. 


Three Ways To Profits 


Plan your long-time farm pro- 
gram around the following three 
income-producing practices: 

More mechanization—means you 
can handle a larger acreage, a larger 
volume of business, and realize a 
larger net income. “Costs of two- 
row and four-row tractors are much 
lower than mule power: One-row 
mule costs $1.04 per acre; two-row 
tractor, 63 cents, and four-row trac- 
tor, 37 cents for power and opera- 
tion,” reports the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station. Steady move- 
ment of workers from farm to city 
will force mechanization or low 


_profits. Keep ahead of the trend by 


mechanizing your operations now. 


Grassland farm—on land which 
doesn’t produce profitable yields of 
row crops. H. A. Woodle, South 
Carolina Extension agronomist, re- 
ports dairy pastures yielding $62.27 
profits per acre. It is important to 
use grazing crops adapted to soils 
and climate. Row crops can be 
grown profitably on land which is 
adapted to them. 


Apply best practices—row crop 
yields can be doubled or tripled by 
the use of cover crops, fertilizers, 
and improved varieties. Average re- 
turns from each dollar spent on fer- 
tilizer in 1951 ranged from $3.68 
for corn to $26.22 for orchard crops. 

Feeders and stockers will sell be- 
low last year’s prices. Feed grain 
production is normal or above, and 
most of it will be used to feed out 
high-priced hogs. Spread between 
slaughter cattle and hog prices will 
narrow slightly. 

Hog market steady at high lev- 
els. Lower prices after October. 
Outlook for lard is gloomy. No 


AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 


(Prepared for The Progressive 
Farmer each month by 
Agricultural Service, Inc., larg- 
est farm management service 
organization in America, in 
cooperation with our editors. ) 


strength in prices 
can be seen. This 
means—lardy hogs 
will be docked. 
Buyers consistently 
pay $1 to $2 less 
for hogs weighing 
much over 180 to 
220 pounds. Sell 
hogs when they 
will top the market 
at this weight. 


Pig death losses 
are caused by: 
mashing by sow, 44 per cent; far- 
rowed dead, 14 per cent; chilling, 
8 per cent; blind teats, 5 per cent; 
eating by sow, 4 per cent; farrowed 
weak, 4 per cent, reports Louisiana 
State University. Most such losses 
can be prevented. 


Doane 


Summertime Reminders 


Quality eggs can be produced in 
summer if these rules are followed, 
say Univérsity of Georgia exten- 
sion specialists. House the flocks 
properly, provide plenty of litter in 
nests, collect eggs 4 or 5 times 
daily, store eggs in coolest place on 
farm and market at least 3 times 
a week. Egg prices are expected to 
rise through the month. A slight 
downtrend in price of feed should 
make layers more profitable. 

If you are producing milk for 
cheese, buttermilk, or other manu- 
factured products, udder treatment 
with antibiotics will make milk un- 
fit. Hold milk from treated cows 
off market for 72 hours. 


Screwworm infestation can be 
cut to a minimum with Smear 
EQ-335. Developed recently by 
USDA, this new treatment lasts one 
week without reapplication; will 
not deteriorate on standing; wounds 
heal quickly; and it will kill adult 
flies which alight on wounds to lay 
eggs. EQ-335 is available commer- 
cially, or you can have it mixed by 
this formula—3 parts lindane, 35 
parts pine oil, 42 parts white min- 
eral oil, 10 parts of an emulsifier, 
and 10 parts of silica jel. 

Cut hay in early bloom or pre- 
bloom stage for maximum feed 
value. Any surplus for sale should 
be marketed at once unless you are 
in a drouth area. Cut haymaking 
costs by mechanizing. 


Topdress pastures for late sum- 


mer grazing. Highest yields are 
when rotation or restricted grazing 
is practiced. 


Things To Do This Month 

Continue boll weevil control with 
dust applications. 

Provide livestock with plenty of 
salt and water through hot weather. 

Use DDT, toxaphene, lindane, 
or methoxychlor for fly control. 

Do not breed dairy cows, wait 
until first of year for fall calves. 

Get laying house ready and put 
in early pullets by mid-July. 

Prepare trench silo for silage cut- 
ting—need -concrete floor. 


PERFORMANCE 





PEERLESS 


WATER SYSTEMS 


Mochasicelty they're ce pentose 
Hydrauli y they’ re highl 
cient. ea appearance, ane re 
good looki ng. You'll be proud 
to own and enjoy a Peerless 
Water System. 


Right in 
DESIGN 


Year. round Peerless dependa- 
bility is more than a slo; it's 
a Peerless fact. You'll get all the 
water you want with a minimum 
of attention or trouble. 


Right in 


You'll get more from Peerless, © 

Ri ht | at no more cost. Loaded with 
IQGNT IN | premium features, yet you Nhe pay 
PRICE . 20 more for a Peerless system ~ 
for an ordinary pump. : 


p quality motors, heavy duty © 

ban A, finely machined ope: , 
parts, all assemble into a 

a compact pressure system, | 

Your Peerless system is years © 

ahead in design. i 


Right in 
FEATURES 


seocenes fe a oo res — 
are ere for its qua k. 
Right IN = oP tleas service is nation 7 
wide. Buy a Peerless water sys 
SERVICE tem. It’s —— right y Ba Re 


standard that you've set 
| new water system. 


CHOOSE FROM THE COMPLETE LINE 


Peerless “""™ 
Deep Well Red Pumps 
WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Shallow Well “Water 
King”’ and 
Pumps 
All capacities, sizes 
and 
Se BeBe Ree EE eee ee See 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Indianapolis 8, Indiana : 
Please send free literature describing: 
( Deep Well Jet System (() Deep Well Rod Pumps 
(0 Shallow Well Jet System 
(CD Shallow Well Water King 
(O Deep Well Turbine Pumps 





NAME. 
ADDRESS 
TOWN. —_—— 


v 
STATE__ ” aot 


Fe oe ee a a es Oe Se me 





—_———— 
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More Weight on Broilers 
and on Hogs and Cattle, too! 


Read how Aluminum Roofing command a higher market price sooner. Inci- 
helps turn Feed into Meat, dentally, my winter fuel bills are substantially 
Eggs... or Milk! . lower in this house. Aluminum makes the dif- 

ference in dollars and cents!” 
Mr, Ben Parks and Miss Kathleen McClure are Dairy farmers, too, are finding a big dollar- 





owners of Quality Hatcheries, Inc., Winder, difference in milk production with aluminum 
Georgia. They have 10,000 birds in their 44’ x roofing and siding to take off summer heat. The 


160’ broiler house. Roofed with Reynolds Life- same goes for weight gains in hogs and beef 

time Aluminum 5-V Crimp, this house has gas cattle. Every warm-blooded animal benefits from 

heaters, automatic water and automatic feeders. the cooling effect of aluminum in summer. 

Says Mr. Parks: There’s a big dollar-difference in mainte- 
“| have raised broilers in buildings covered nance, too—because rustproof aluminum needs 


















with other materials, and I know it is much no painting, lasts practically forever. Make your 
cooler under aluminum in our Georgia summers. farm buildings better tools, with aluminum. 
Jknow this is why our broilers gain faster, and Make 'em work...make ‘em pay! 


Take time for PROFIT PLANNING...with rustproof, heat-reflective 


REYNOLDS £2227 ALUMINUM 
ROOFING AND SIDING 






T PAYS to take time for your building plans. 
Start now, and tell your dealer that you'll 
be wanting top-quality Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum Roofing and Siding. Your dealer's 
supply is currently limited by military needs 
for aluminum...but if you ask him now and 
give him time, you may come out just right 
for your construction schedule. Ask him now 
and keep asking... patience pays off in profits! 
forhomes and All Farm Buildings! Mail the coupon. Write for literature. 

_ REYNOLDS ALUMINUM Reynolds Metals Company, Building 


REFLECTIVE INSULATION wees sg 
ligh ulation efficiency without bulk, Perfect Products Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
wepor barrier. Aluminum foil on one or both 


tides of kraft paper. Quickly put up. 






CORRUGATED 
5-V CRIMP 
WEATHERBOARD 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 
Box 2012, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Please send me FREE (] ‘‘Aluminum Adaptor Plan’ 
0 More information on buildings numbered (1), (2), (3), (4). 


NAME 










Py agg 











REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE OFFERS PLANS FOR LOW-COST FARM BUILDINGS... | 


— 
¥ 














. 3) Livestock Shed, $2, 
Pole-frame construction, low-cost, la- (3) Liv Shed, $2 


bor-saving. Prices include complete 














ps STREET ADDRESS 
tr Working drawings, instructi i 
ZZ taterials ings, instructions, list of civ. ee nena a 
—_§ ff Ako, FREE “ADAPTOR PLAN.” Shows A 
es . ‘ Machi MY DEALER'S NAME 
vi fo vse aluminum with standard a> terrae te 


Center, $5. 


b 


Plan. Check coupon. 
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Most Revolutionary 
First Aid Dressing 


since the original BAND-AID Adhesive Bandage 








Flesh-colored ! Completely waterproof ! 


BAND-AID 


TRADE-MARK 





Plastic Dressings 


PATCHES SPOTS STRIPS 







-argiptantaeintenesmcee am ner 


BAND-AID 





Three shapes for all needs. 
They’re flesh-colored. Won’t 
loosen in water. They stay on, 
wash clean. Fit, look, and 
stretch like a second skin. 
100% sterile. 


Packaged two ways 





astiC, 4 
Dressings ¢ 


assontee 








Assortment of Strips, Patches, Spots 





Visits With Farm Folks 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


HE Southeast is getting deeper 

in the grass—and clovers—by the 
month. For a while during the last 
of May in our section, it looked as 
if everything, cotton and corn in- 
cluded, would go to grass. But this 
is a story of our changing agricul- 
ture and not about our ever-ab- 
normal weather. 


River's End in Montgomery 
County, Ala., is a community born 
of grass. It’s flat river bottom coun- 
try that once grew cotton. Some is 
still grown, but 
today the talk is 
grass and clovers, 
cattle and hogs. 
At the communi- 
ty’s second annu- 
al Farmers’ Jam- 
boree in early 
June, I was struck 
by the high per- 
centage of young 
families and young folks.and got to 
asking why. “Ten years ago, we 
were about the only white family in 
here,” Joe Greer explained. “As we 
began to learn how to make pasture 
of this land, young white families 
began moving in.” “One large es- 
tate was also broken up and sold,” 
added Montgomery’s county agent, 
Lem Edmonson. 


There were well over 100 men 
and women, boys and girls at the 
fun-fest. It wasn’t until about two 
years ago, after Vo-Ag Teacher 
Wallace Locke began holding adult 
evening classes, that the commu- 
nity decided to name itself. River’s 
End was voted as the best of all 
those submitted. 


Mr. Greer carried 150 cattle on 
140 acres of crimson clover and 
ryegrass for three months this last 
winter and early 





Mr. Nunn 










we rode over the Leon Tung Q). 
chard where 200 acres of clover 
among the trees had been carrying 
200 cattle. 





North Central Alabama Soil Cop. 
servation District supervisors haye 
been measuring the rate of pasture 
increase. In their six counties they 
found that from 1943 through 
1945, 22,109 acres in farm plans 
were set up for improved pastures, 
9,752 acres were actually devel. 
oped. In the three years, 1949. 
1951, 46,249 acres were planned 
for good pastures; on 40,738 acres, 
plans were carried out. One of 
their goals now is a redoubling of 
effort to get all idle acres to work. 

Dairyman Paul Letson in Jeffer. 
son County began real pasture 
work on his 90-acre farm in the 
fall of 1948. So far he has added 
15 acres of sericea, 33 of fescue 
and Ladino clover. “In 1948,” Mr. 
Letson said, “it was hard for me to 
make ends meet. I am now able 
to pay my bills promptly and send 
three children to college.” 





Perhaps no agricultural worker 
was ever more loved than K. &, 
Baker, superintendent of Alabama's 
Black Belt Substation from its be 
ginning Jan. 1, 1930, until his death 
in 1951. His friends and their af 
fection for him grew with the years, 
Primarily, he taught Black Bet 
farmers how to put grasses and 
clovers to work to build a prosper 
ous new agriculture on the ruing 
of a totally collapsed cotton ecom 
omy. When farmers and farm 
workers gathered last spring to hom 
or his memory they spoke of him as 
“one whose life lives after him,” 
and “his memory lives in the hearts 
of his neighbors and friends.” Dak 








spring. “Speedy” 
Sessions kept 58 ani- 
mals, about half of 
them grown cows, 
on 15 acres of fescue 
and clover from 
about Dec. 1 into 





A barn full of hay 
makes us sleep better. 
Wilbur Kelley, super- 


intendent, Alabama’s 
Black Belt Substation. 


las County officials 
said that their pur 
chase of the L116 
acres for the station 
was the best invest 
ment the county 
ever made. 
Whenever you 











early April. Vo-Ag 
Teacher Locke told us that when to 
buy and sell livestock was one of 
the most popular topics in evening 
class discussions. 

Rope throwing and hog calling 
were, as might be expected, popu- 
lar jamboree contests. 


“We were begging our folks 10 
years ago, here in Leon County 
(Fla.) to plant grass,” reminisced 
Soil Conservationist Bob Stamey. 
“Three years ago we were trying 
to get ‘em to put some lupine or 
crimson or something else on their 
grass. Now we're trying to get ‘em 
to save a little land for grain. 

“Once it was thought,” he con- 
tinued, “that you couldn’t grow 
anything but tung in a tung or- 
chard. Now we're finding we can 
grow tung and clover, which means 
tung and cattle. Clover also saves 
two or three cultivations by keep- 
ing down weeds.” In early March 


travel through the 
Black Belt we think you'll age 


with us that the finest tribute 
comes from its thousands and 
sands of acres of green pastures: 


At Georgia’s Mountain Sta 
Blairsville, the experimental 
Ladino clover pastures continue 
produce 6,000 pounds of milk per 
acre and per cow per year with 
other feed. An acre furnishes a 
the feed that one cow gets. 
experiment is set up in 4-cow 
and will soon be entering its# 
year. Returns from Grade Af 
and from fescue seed are avera 
over $473 per acre annually, Fae 
tures get 500 pounds 4-12-12 aa 
100 pounds ammonium nitrate B& 
acre each year. pa 

Alabama’s Piedmont Subst 
at Camp Hill has done a ar 
able job of turning an aband@ 
worn-out cotton farm into a pay 

(Continued on page 97) & 
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“SEEDS AND SPARK PLUGS HAVE MUCH IN COMMON” 


SAYS MR. DICK MCKENNA OF FERRY-MORSE 


et 


*. at 
* 


Harvesting equipment, specially engineered for Ferry-Morse, threshes garden pe 


_ 


“ = 9 rae r. % a * ee - | , rE ny y 


Le Vi Ae SET Wale | 
A self-propelled vine seed thresher, designed by and 
built for Ferry-Morse, threshes Dark Green Zuc- 
chini Squash, 


At Oakview trial grounds, Rochester, Michigan, 
sientists like Gilbert Bentley record trials on 
cucumbers and other garden vegetables. 


Ay int 


At trial grounds at Salinas, California, John Mc- 
Cabe, Supt., and John Moran, Asst. Supt., are 
reco g the progress of cabbage plants. 


in a fire-proof, earthquake-proof and rodent- 
vault are stored Ferry-Morse’s irreplaceable 
tion stocks. 


ee 
Pree , z 


ES — 


x Ae et : 2 
" Air view of the Ferry-Morse Seed Co.’s 900 acre headquarters ranch at San Juan Bautista, California. 


Mr. Dick McKenna, Supt., 
of the Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co.’s headquarters ranch 
at San Juan Bautista, 
California. 


Founded in 1856, the Ferry-Morse Seed Co., has 
grown in fame until today its name is known 
throughout the world as a symbol of quality seeds. 


At San Juan Bautista, California, Ferry-Morse 
operates 900 acres devoted exclusively and in- 
tensively to scientific growing of seed stocks. In 
addition, Ferry-Morse operates 430 acres of seed 
breeding stations and trial grourids in California, 
Florida, Idaho and Michigan, and uses over 40,000 
acres of growing grounds in twenty states. 


Quality control—testing, breeding, checking for 
trueness to type—and experimental work towards 
new strains and types are all part of the exacting 
routine. 


Mr. Dick McKenna, Superintendent at San Juan 
Bautista, says, “‘As I see it, spark plugs are very 
much like seeds. Each starts and sustains a vital 
function. The better the seed, the better the quality 


-of the crop and the better the spark plug, the 


better the quality of performance. 


“‘We use a wide variety of power equipment in 
running our farm on strict schedule. These cars, 
trucks, tractors and special farming machines are 
equipped with Champion Spark Plugs—exclu- 
sively. We have found that, year in and year out, 
Champions give us the ultimate in spark plug per- 
formance, economy and dependability.” 


Dependable 


SPARK PLUGS ARE 
WELL WORTH 
ASKING 

FOR — 

BY NAME 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 












WHEN A FARA ICA FT 
Hes the Maddest Man in America 


cay that again 


WHATS NEW, 


in Agriculture 
















































You can 





By EUGENE BUTLER and DONALD LERCH 


I'll buy that 


Lower Farm Prices in Prospect 


OVERNMENT experts attempting to read farmers’ future think 
they see more troubled days ahead. But, they insist, most of 
the troubles will clear up in two or three years and will be followed 
by ‘several years of prosperity, starting about 1955. They figure 
farm prices will not improve for another year or two, but that costs 
of production will rise slowly. Forecasts are based on long-range, 
y ® unpublished USDA studies. These studies show that farm produce. 
That’s ONE of the big reasons why tion capacity will continue to increase more rapidly than demand for 
the products until 1955. By that time production capacity will level 
farmers by the thousands are switching to off while the national population catches up. Prices then will begin 


to improve, while production costs remain fairly steady. 





Thats for Su re 





Potatoes May Teach City Folks a Lesson 


To change a tire on a loaded truck is a hard, dirty job. For a For years potato growers were lambasted because they produced 
farmer it’s usually early morning or late at night; a lonely so many potatoes the Government had to buy and destroy nearly 
road; no help. And it’s expensive. For minutes mean money $500 million worth of unwanted spuds. Tired of all the abuse, 
to farmers. growers persuaded Congress to exempt potatoes from the support 


program. That was less than two years ago. To avoid surpluses the 
growers then planted fewer spuds. Growing conditions were not $0 
good and so, instead of a surplus, we have had a shortage, and 
growers got the blame. 


All of this must prove something, but Washington isn’t agreed on 


General’s exclusive shock absorber construction soaks up 
body blows that would mean breaks, bruises or blowouts in 
ordinary tires. More uniform cords of finest fabric result in 
extra carcass strength. The extra thick, cut resistant tread 
He - only delivers more profitable, money making miles . . . but just what. It does seem to be agreed, however, that if you want to 
it’s almost too thick, too tough to puncture. be sure of plenty, somebody has to take the risk of having a surplus 

The two husky Generals shown here are made to order for now and then. The spud shortage this year probably cost consumers 
farm work. See them today at your General Tire Dealer’s and more in one year, because of high prices, than all of the money spent 
be sure of getting where you’re going —on time! to support potatoes up until 1951. Some city groups who are de 
, manding that the Government withdraw farm price supports might 


ee, do well to think that one over. 
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Cotton Usage and Exports Down 


It wouldn't surprise Washington cotton officials to see staple sell- 
ing at close to support level next fall. They think that probable 
with a 16-million-bale crop, and virtually certain if production goes 
to 17 million bales. A 15-million-bale crop is figured at around % 
to 36 cents a pound. World scarcity of cotton has eased. 


European mills are well stocked on American cotton. Many of 
the countries, especially England, are turning to soft currency cour 
tries with which they can exchange manufactured goods for raw 
cotton. U. S. exports estimated at 6 million bales this year are e 
pected to decline by a million bales next year. Domestic consump 
tion of cotton also is running at a million bales under last year. 





Visiting With European Farmers 


In recent weeks Editor Eugene Butler has 
been visiting farm folks in France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. Uncle Sam asked him to 
go as one of a small group of workers im 
the information field to advise with Euro- 
pean leaders. Goal has been to get more up- 
to-date farming help out to their farmers. 
His associates are expecting that he'll be 
Mr. Butler brimming full of stories worth reporting 
© Factory Controlled Methods when he gets back. Just before he left Mr. 

Butler complained about everybody’s enthusiasm for his trip. 
© Factory Trained Men “It made me,” he said, “at heat a little suspicious.” Looking 





If you want more miles for your money see your 
General Tire Dealer for KRAFT system RECAPPING 
























svsveas © Factory Approved Equipment for somebody to tell him he ought not to go, he couldn't get 
' , his wife, his doctor, the editor in chief, our general manager, 
RECAPPING © General Tire Quality Rubber or the executive editor to discourage him. 
A GENERAL TIRE SERVICE © Proved, Uniform Curing Time 








® Uniform High Results 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER €O.+ AKRON, OHIO 





Is There a Diesel Tractor 


for Every Farm Job? 


a 
¥, 
AM 


Yes, Oliver and Only Oliver 
makes all its models 
with Diesel Power 


What are the sizes? 


The Oliver “66” (two plow), the “77” (two-three plow), 
and the “88” (three-four plow). Row crop or standard 
models. ; 


Will | save by buying a diesel? 


Yes, but the amount depends on how much you use your 
tractor... the more hours you work it, the more an Oliver 
Diesel saves. It burns about 6 gallons of fuel where a 
gasoline engine burns 10. . . cost-per-gallon is roughly 
half. Ask your Oliver dealer . . . he knows the figures 
for your locality. 


Does it have as much power? 


Yes. Oliver Diesels have the same horsepower rating as 
other Olivers in their class. They burn fuel slowly, start 
easily in cold weather, take heavy loads hour after hour. 


Is the power as smooth? 


With an Oliver, yes. Oliver gives you smooth, six-cylinder 
performance in the “77” and “88” .. . four cylinders 
in the ‘66’. 


Do I get all the Oliver features? 


Every one! Features include: Six forward speeds, 
grouped controls, Direct Drive Power Take-Off, ““Hydra- 
lectric” implement control, easy-riding Oliver seat. 


How can I tell if a diesel is best for me? 


See your Oliver dealer. He knows how fuel costs com- 
pare ... knowing how much you work your tractor, he 
can tell you whether the fuel savings make the diesel 
your best buy. Remember, your Oliver dealer is strictly 
impartial . . . he sells tractors for diesel, gasoline and 
LP-gas. His only interest is to see that you get the very 
best power for your farm operation. See him soon! The 
Oliver Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION F6-7 (C Please send me litera- 
400 W. Madison Stree? ture on Oliver's com- 


’ Chicago 6, Illinois plete _ of Diesel 
© LIVE va NOME. oc cccccesecceereceeererevereeseseesrserecrseee se oeree® 
Address 
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''FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ CRY. ..scercccvescccccccesccccs MMs ccc cerccsseoveseovsnees 
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“More loads per day”’ make a big job easier 
for South Carolina farmer 


o1nc all hauling on a 700-acre farm is a big job — but one 
D Eaton-equipped International two-tonner does it for A. D. 
Sanders of Gaffney, South Carolina. And here’s the “how” of it: 


“With the Eaton 2-Speed Axle I haul more loads per day,” says 
Mr. Sanders. “I make better time on long highway runs; higher 
road speeds with lower engine speeds save plenty of gas, and 
upkeep is less.” 


An Eaton-equipped farm truck can really get over the ground no 
matter what’s under foot — a fresh-plowed field or a hardpan 
highway. 


The low-range gears provide the pull it takes to haul heavy loads 
over soft ground without bog-downs. The high-range gears let 
you cut hours. off long over-the-road hauls without punishing 
your engine. An Eaton 2-Speed Axle makes any farm truck a 
better worker and a big dollar saver — ask your truck dealer 
about them, 


EATON 2-SPEED 71::c¢ AXLES 


= EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TODAY IT’S FERTILIZER — tomorrow it may be 
pulpwood, cattle or cotton. This truck gets a 
real workout every day on the Sanders farm. 
Whatever the load and wherever it goes, it gets 
there fast on an Eaton 2-Speed Axle, 





IT’S A SHAP TO SHIFT 


|, MOVE BUTTON i 
2, PUSH PEDAL™> 


Speak up for better roads! 
ot your speed vanes Poor roads, crowded roads delay 
e°eee 
are now doubled 


KNOWS WHAT A FARMER NEEDS—J. C. © 
Humphries (right), International dealer © 
of Gaffney, S. C., talks Eaton 2-Speed § 


Axles with 700-acre farmer Sanders. A 


veteran in the farm equipment field, he : 


knows what a farmer needs in a truck — an 
Eaton 2-Speed Axle. 


ee ee ee ee 

enabling you to match 

the loed to the roed 
saving engine, 
time and fvel. 


farmers hauling crops to markets. Our 
highways, packed with more than 
twice the traffic they were designed to 
bear, are twenty years behind out 
needs. Help end the national trafic 
jam by speaking up for more and bet- 
ter roads, 
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a ORE and more farmers in the Peanut 








| Farmers Say—Peanut Com 


i Peanut picking has always been a labor-consuming job. It’s 
common practice for a dozen or more men to be busy keeping 


one peanut picker going. Now, with peanut combines, two 






f Belt of Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
are turning to peanut combines to take 
the place of lost labor. They are well pleased 
with the job the combines are doing. 
“Tve been using a peanut combine for four 
.” says J. H. Oats of Henry County, Ala. 
“We thresh about 100 acres a year. Two men 
with a combine can thresh about an acre an 
hour. With the old method, 2 to 4 men were 
needed to haul stacks to thresher, 2 to feed 
thresher, 2 or 3 to handle hay, and 1 to handle 
peanuts. We have combined up to nearly 12 
tons a day. On an average, 5 to 6 tons was a 


good day’s work with the old method. 


“We dig, shake, and windrow two rows 
together. On the average, we can start com- 
bining in about a week, as soon as vines will 
break and go through combine. Peanuts are 
not dry enough to sell then. If weather is open 
we leave sacks in field to finish curing. We 
have found that the earlier we can pick, the 
less damaged peanuts we have.” 

Herschel Pelham, another Henry County 
farmer, told us, “We have used our combine 
one season and picked 86 acres of peanuts. We 
picked 4 to 5 tons a day. We took our time. 
It was a new machine and new to us, and it 
cost a lot. We wanted to learn what it would 
do and how to handle it. Another thing, we 
had some of our peanuts on our rockiest land. 
This slowed us down. It was bought experi- 
ence. We'll know better next time.” 

“What are advantages of combine over old 
method?” he was asked. 


“Less labor needed is main thing,” he said. 
“Two men did the job we used to use 8 or 10 
for. We don’t have to go to the woods after 
lay-by time now and cut stack poles and put 
them up. At least two tractors were needed in 
old method. It takes only one now. Our com- 
bine scatters hay back on the land. We like 
for hay to go back to the soil. Then we use 
the same machine to save our oats, lupine, 
crimson clover, and soybeans. Our combine 
gives us a better chance to save our crop, even 
with bad weather. We start combining when 
peanuts are dry enough to sell. They cure 
faster in windrow than in piles or stacks. With 
open weather we start in 7 to 10 days after 
digging. Last year, a bad year, we didn’t 
have a load of peanuts that went over 2 per 
cent damage. Every year before we had a few 
loads to go up to 5 or 6 per cent damage. 

“We plow, shake, and windrow in one oper- 
ation: If soil is wet and dirt sticks, 
we run shaker again three or four 

ours later. This eliminates more 
dirt and reduces wear on combine.” 

B. L. Davis of Donaldsonville, Ga., 
8 pioneer in developing peanut com- 

8, said: “We began to have trou- 
ble in 1941 getting enough labor to 


men can do the work that 10 or 12 used to do. 
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handle peanuts at picking time. In 1942 we 
fixed a hitch on our picker so we could pull it 
to stacks. In 1943 we put a motor on our pick- 
er and tried windrowing peanuts and picking. 
We haven't stacked peanuts since. Our walker- 
type picker cut labor needs to a minimum of 3 
men. In 1944 and 1945 we put a pick-up 
attachment on our picker. Now we combine 
all our peanuts with 2 men. 


“We plow up, windrow, and pick just as 
soon as vines will do. We have combined next 
day. Peanuts are dried in bin with a fan. If 
weather is open, we may leave 10 to 15 acres 
behind picker in field to dry. We figure we 
can get this many in if bad weather comes. 
We have a drying bin 14x40 feet. I believe 
we can handle 75 acres in it. We don’t use 
heat—just a fan, and keep peanuts level in bin.” 

A. W. Barrett, Jr., of Dougherty County, 
Ga., had this to say about peanut combining: 
“We had four shakers and only one combine 
last year. Some of our peanuts were wind- 
rowed two months before we could get to them 
to combine. As a result, we got lots of shatter- 
ing. Combining needs to be done not later 
than two weeks behind shaking. The closer 
we can get combining to shaking, the better 
it is. We are tickled with the operation of our 
combine. It’s helping us to get harvesting cost 
down where we can afford to grow peanuts.” 


“We've had almost three years’ experience 
combining peanuts,” George T. Cline, another 
Dougherty County farmer, reported. “Last 
year we combined 316 acres. By splitting our 
crop about fifty-fifty runners and Spanish, we 
can handle 300 acres with one machine. 


“It would have cost us about $65 a ton to 
stack on poles and pick with stationary picker. 
We were able to combine for less than half 
this cost including machine depreciation. We 
get less weather damage in windrow, too. Out 
of one 64-ton lot we had only one load with 
1 per cent damage. We harvested a bunch of 
runners that took all the rain last fall in wind- 
row. None ran more than 2 per cent damage. 
We had about 15 tons. Spanish that stayed on 
ground and took a little over three weeks of 
bad weather (7 inches of rain) and had only 7 
per cent damage. Some stacked peanuts around 
here ran 14 to 21 per cent damage. 

“Spanish should be combined as soon as they 
will do to thresh—five to seven days in open 
weather. We are thinking about installing a 
drying bin, and harvesting green.” 

Many farmers are converting their stationary 
pickers to what they call walking pickers. 
This can be done for about $500. 
A suitable motor plus pulleys and 
belts is needed. Then with a trac- 
tor hitch arrangement, three men 
can do the job.- One drives tractor, 
another feeds machine by fork from 
windrow, and the third is on thresh- 
er bagging peanuts. 
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Old method of picking peanuts. There are 10 men working. 
Can you find them? It really costs money to do it this way. 
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New method—two men with combine doing job of 8 to 10 
men threshing peanuts. Machinery now replaces lost labor. 
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Here digging, shaking, windrowing is done in one operation. 
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With improved pastures, Holstein or Holstein- 
Jersey milking herds are becoming more and more 


common. Mr. Haddock keeps cows of both breeds. 







A clean milk room is backed by Bang’s testing and mas- 
titis control methods to maintain high sanitary standards. 





Working Together in the Home and on the Farm and Adopting Modem 


Methods Made the Andrew Haddocks A M A ST 7 ) F A 


Mr. Haddock buys certified and treated cotton seed each year. He does keep reserves from farm stocksll Tommy uses th 
case of bad stands and seed shortages. Empire is his present variety. Manure, legumes, fertilizers all 


wanted, they searched until they found ‘ 


Te: Haddocks dreamed of the house ¥ 


plan, and then the entire family “fell to” anf 
built it. Building a home while making q op 
meant long hours for everyone. It meant 
into the house before it was completed. It wy 
hard to keep an unfinished house tidy, but ty 
Haddocks did it with no complaints. 

The Master Farmer and his sons, Tomm 
Jimmy, turned carpenters and helpers for 
ers and electricians. All of this helped to keep 
labor costs at a minimum. ; 

Mrs. Haddock and her daughter Margaret (Mrs, 
Pete Lard) painted the interior walls. A 
sional painter couldn’t have done better! We like) 
the cool, restful green in the living and dining 
rooms. The draw draperies are a darker gree, 
Yes, Mrs. Haddock made and lined them, 

Instead of buying new furniture, these thyi 
farm folk restored, repaired, and upholstered som 
good sturdy pieces they had on hand. Elect 
heaters make the home warm in winter. 


THE Haddocks wisely set the house back frp 
the highway, thus giving themselves a large froy 
lawn. Before they had completed the buildiy 
they realized they needed some landscaping yj 
give the home its proper setting. 

Since Tommy was studying vocational agri 
ture in high school, it seemed logical that 
scaping should be his project. So with the he 
of his vo-ag teacher, Cois Brown of Central High 
he set to work. The entire lawn is covered m 
with a good carpet of grass. Foundation pla 
ings “tie” the house to the ground, and beds f 
cut flowers border the driveway. 

In much the same way do all members of th 
Haddock family work together in every other jg 
or activity. Mr. and Mrs. Haddock call on f 
children for their ideas in general planning @ 
farm and home operations. Tommy and Jim 
have crops and animals of their own and 
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ged to finance their own projects. Mr. and 
Mrs. Haddock expect to take them into full part- 






beef animals. We doubt if he himself would be 
willing to predict whether he'll be pushing milk 
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everyone pays for his meals,” Mrs. Haddock ex- 
plained. “The church raises some money and we 


18 eship when they finish school . . . “turn the farm or beef five years from now. all have fun.” 
d ver to them,” says their daddy. The Haddock home is built on simple lines 
» work has brought the family a long way BOTH Mr. and Mrs. Haddock are eager for the — which lend charm and beauty. The everyday liv- 
J “age and Mrs. Haddock began farming as children to get an education. Margaret, the older _ing room is furnished in materials that scorn dirt 
‘ 4 ‘ 1925. Their own 827 acres were bought daughter, married before completing high school. and soil. Mrs. Haddock upholstered the chairs 
renters ago With land built up with lespedeza Realizing the importance of a high school educa- and sofa in plastic material that invites Mr. Had- 
five years d cis legumes: en’ that it is pro ducing tion, she left little Patricia with her aunt, Mrs. dock and the boys to rest, even if they're still 
od vetch, care cathe teed 08 to 70 tesiels of com Earline Threet, in order to complete her last year. wearing their dusty field clothes. The floor cover- 
b- te Haddocks Ra eel ae A for Nellie Ruth is putting her business training to ing is linoleum. And what if a bit of dust does 
ep ‘od farming and satisfying living standards. A use by serving asa bookkeeper for a firm in In- settle on the draperies? They're plastic, and the 
’ conservation plan has been a constant guide diana. Tommy and Jimmy are both attending the soil slips right off. (Continued on page 79) 
‘ te improving and a ms the farm to ee 5 ae 
use from all the land. In addition to rota- é 2 KS 
. teh wide use of legumes, this plan includes working and playing as a By ALEXANDER NUNN and ORIS CANTRELL 
" terracing and contour cultivation-of all sloping family but they don’t forget 
croplands on the farm with meadow strips for the importance of commu- 
fy carrying off safely any surplus water from terrace nity life. Original se veal The Master Farmer’s wife serves delicious apple pie while daughter, 
mB outlets. The 50 acres of timber is protected by tion of the family Came from Margaret Lard, dishes up the beans and potatoes from deep well cooker. 
tk firebreaks. This plus care in burning trash has Central High’s Vocational 


successfully kept out all fires since the Haddocks 
acquired the farm. 


In the pastures will be found Dallis, fescue and 
bluegrasses, sericea, alfalfa, white Dutch and 
crimson clovers, and annual lespedezas. Vetch 
and small grains are being used in connection with 


d cott tati ties and of what Mr. Had- * : 
eee names FOCALIONS. dock had done as a council 4 & ; 
member. The council, by 2 


OTTON goes to market as a cash crop; virtu- 

all other crops are sold through livestock. 
Annual farm income is almost equally divided 
between crop and animal sources. 


For the Grade A dairy herd, corn is crushed 
and then fed in a mixture of 400 pounds corn, 100 
tlm pounds cottonseed meal, and 100 pounds 18 per 
jdm cent dairy feed. In a milking herd that varied 
from 30 to 35 cows in 1951, nothing was bought 
am but 12 tons of dairy feed. Pasture, sorghum silage, 
Kobe and Sericea lespedeza hay, crushed corn, 
and cotton seed swapped for meal furnished all 


the rest. 


Like many another good farmer today, Mr. 
Haddock is carrying both beef and milking herds. 
Ashe develops good pastures beyond the 50 acres 
that are improved, he is moving toward more 








ARM FAMILY & 


sit Tommy uses the power mower while his vo-ag teacher, 
Brown, examines some foundation plantings. 


Department Advisory Coun- 
cil. It indicated what other 
members of the council 
thought of the Haddocks as 
a family and of their con- 
tributions to school activi- 


the way, is itself unique. 
We learned that it is the 
first one to be set up in Ala- 
bama.. The family grows 
cotton as a member of a 
one-variety community. 


The Haddocks often in- 
vite other youngsters to 
their home for games, mu- 
sic, candy making, and even 
for spend-the-night parties. 
When a church supper is in 
the offing, Mrs. Haddock 
busies herself with a fa- 
vorite recipe, and the entire 
family goes. “You see, we 
each take a dish and then 


Mrs. Haddock plans her meals from her home freezer. 
Her beans, fried chicken, rolls, ice cream are specialities. 













Miss Myrtle Old, vocational h ec 
shows Mrs. Haddock how to put weights in d 
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Fate Brooks, Monroe Sones ‘Ala., got this aia pause through good soil preparation anid fertilizing ‘aa, 


Ten Jobs To Improve Pastures in July 


must not be neglected in July. Keep mowing 

machines going to clip weeds before they 
form seed. In recent weeks we have been on several 
large pasture developments. 
kept their mowing machines going all the time, and 
the evidence was there. They had weeds under 
good control. Some hand work will pay in cutting 
or pulling weeds in places that cannot be reached 
with a mowing machine. 

Plant seed of pasture plants as free of weed seed 
as possible. Rigid control of weeds in the pasture 
for a few years usually makes it possible to keep 
them under control indefinitely at a very low cost 
per acre. 

2. Sericea lespedeza may be seeded in much of 
this area in late June and early July on prepared, 
firm seedbed. Seeding should be finished in early 
July. Of course, we like early spring seeding, but 
some did not get the job done then. 

And we keep talking about sericea. Most farmers 
have a place for it. In many cases in 1951 sericea 
was a lifesaver for grazing during the drouth. Seri- 
cea won friends in 1951 among farmers who had 
never liked it. An example of its value was shown 
by experience of milk producers in Marion County, 
Ala. Practically all had sericea for grazing from 
late April until frost. Their milk production dropped 
very little when dry weather came in May. Milk 
producers in another area not having sericea saw a 
drop of about one-third in preduction. Cutting hay 
will help in winter and during bloat season in spring. 

Another thing about sericea is planning ahead to 
save some seed if you expect to increase your acre- 
age next spring. Home-grown seed assures you 
seed at planting time. 

3. Crimson clover-ryegrass mixture seeding time 
in North Alabama is late July and early August. On 


Wee: control in pastures is important, and 


Operators said they’ 


July is an important pas- 
ture month. Certain jobs 
need to be done. Neglecting 
them may cost money later. 


By J. C. LOWERY 


Extension Agronomist, API 


May 1, we saw the clover-ryegrass pasture of R. B. 
Kent of Talladega County, Ala. He has a large 
dairy herd and makes wide use of winter grazing 
mixtures. He pointed out that he had little or no 
bloat trouble with a clover and grass combination. 

4. Bloat is fresh on the minds of those who lost 
good animals this spring. Since July and August are 
months in which much seeding is done, we should 
not overlook the importance of including a grass 
plant such as ryegrass or oats in winter grazing 
mixtures for control of bloat. 

Though there seems to be no certain way to pre- 
vent or control bloat, we notice that farmers who 
keep a grass plant in their mixtures have less trouble. 

5. Crimson clover everywhere . . . fields of crim- 
son clover in nearly every community . . . crimson 
clover pastures . . . and crimson clover along the 
highways—just anywhere you looked you saw crim- 
son clover last spring. We saw big fields of good 
crimson in Mobile County in the Theodore area 
within a few miles of the Gulf. From there north 
every county had big acreages. It is now perhaps 
our most important winter legume. But we have 


For summer pasture, Jack Staten, Lowndes County, Ga., is getting so 
much feed here from Coastal Bermuda that his cows are knee deep in it. 


scarcely touched our possibilities in using this crop 
for grazing and soil improvement. 

6. What land preparation should be made on 
reseeding crimson clover fields? This question arises 
wherever reseeding crimson is grown. Both tests 
and experience of farmers are inclusive. In Autauga 
County, where a large acreage of reseeding crimson 
is grown, growers reported that over a period of 
years they felt that reseeding fields should be disked 
once or twice in late August or early September and 
fertilizer worked in. Some years this process seemed 
to hurt stands, but they thought it paid. Growers 
in other areas report similar experiences. 

7. Coastal Bermuda grass was set in record acre- 
ages last spring. Spring drouth hurt stands. Where 
fair stands were left, apply nitrogen topdressing to 
speed up growth. Don’t neglect it because you may 
not have growth you expected. 

When it comes to setting Coastal Bermuda, we 
find farmers figuring out fast ways to do it. 

8. Hogs go to early corn in July. In much of the 
lower Coastal Plain they started on the corn in 
June. For best results they should have access to 
kudzu, soybeans, alfalfa, or other good legume. Plan 
to prepare land as soon as corn is grazed off so it 
can be seeded for fall and winter grazing. 

9. Where will we go with irrigation in the South- 
east? In Alabama, many farmers are interested. 
E. B. Stowers of Conecuh County, Ala., has been 
irrigating pastures for several years. We see irriga- 
tion outfits frequently. This is a new practice that 
merits careful observation. Get the advice of a 
reputable engineer before starting irrigation. 

10. Spreading lime and fertilizers: So often we 
see spotted conditions in pastures, in alfalfa, or in 
other crops. Usually this goes back to applying 


lime or fertilizer or both. It pays to take time to set 


spreading equipment right and operate it right. 


Eugene Harris, Coffee County, Ala., built a 
machine to set his Coastal Bermuda grass. 
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T has been truthfully said that a lot of our best 
# lands are producing little or nothing. These are 
our bottom lands, made lands, that are too wet 
to grow crops. An estimated 18 million acres of 
such lands are in the South. 
Often these lands are not producing enough to 
, their taxes. They are often a health hazard in 
furnishing breeding places for mosquitoes. They 
may also be hazardous to livestock because of bogs. 
Stopping of streams has often caused good pasture 


‘and cropland to be easily flooded. 


Supervisors, farmers, and SCS 
workers in the Black Belt Soil 
Conservation District of Alabama 
are doing something about their 
wet land. In this district are Ma- 
rengo, Hale, Sumter, Greene, and 
Perry counties. W. H. Tucker, 
district conservationist, said, “Our 
survey shows we have 232,660 
acres of nonproductive lands that 
need draining. This is potentially 
good land. Our survey also shows that we need a 
minimum of 3,213 miles of open drains to bring this 
land back to life again. 





Mr. Benford 


What Has Been Done and How 


“Our supervisors realized the possibilities of this 
land and the need for drainage. In 1947 they made 
arrangements through SCS to get a war surplus 
dragline. From that small beginning interest has 

wn. Now we have three local contractors that 
have five draglines at work. There are about 20 
crawler tractors with pans being used on drainage 
work in the district. So far we have planned 255 
miles of open ditches which would improve 37,626 
acres of wet bottom land. Of this, 133 miles have 
been completed, improving 23,785 acres of land. 

“Draglines are used on the bigger jobs of opening 
up main drains and straightening creeks. Tractors 
with pans are used on smaller jobs. Then many 
farmers are using their own equipment in making 
still smaller lateral drains.” 

We asked H. G. Hamilton, district engineer, just 
how farmers got this service. He said, “Farmers just 
request our help in drainage. Some jobs are done 
on a group basis. In this case a number of farmers 
that are affected by a creek or drain going through 
their farms get together and request our help. Much 
of our work is with individual farmers. In either 
case we make a preliminary survey to see if the job 
is feasible. If so, a final survey is made. Drain is 
designed and staked out. Both farmer and con- 
tractor are furnished a copy of our survey report. 
It shows channel dimensions, cuts to be made, and 
cubic yardage of soil to be moved and spread. From 
there on they work together. After job is completed, 
we make a check to see if original specifications 
have been met. 

“In all of our drainage work, cost to the farmer 
has averaged about 20 cents per cubic yard of soil 
moved or about $9 to $10 per acre of improved 
land. Of course this varies, and on small bottoms, 
cost may run much higher per acre.” 


Results of Cooperative Projects 


The Cottonwood Creek Drainage project  in- 
volved seven farmers. There is a 38-square-mile 
watershed. The creek meandered down its course. 
It was stopped up by brush growth in many places. 

Tainy seasons, bottom land was often flooded. 
Water couldn’t get away. P. G. Compton, one of 

farmers involved, said: “I’ve seen the creek out 
in this pasture enough to swim my cows. It would 
take about four days for the water to go down. We 
couldn’t get equipment out here to work except in 
Seasons. Much of it was so bad we just couldn’t 
use it. Now, after cleaning up and straightening the 
drain, water seldom gets out. If it does, it goes 
down in 10 to 12 hours. The drain has helped be- 
tween 600 and 800 acres for me. Six years ago we 
t ride across this bottom like we are doing 

mow. We couldn’t keep weeds out either.” 
John May, whose farm joins Mr. Compton’s down 


Here is ditch that reclaimed a 70-acre field for Harry Taylor, Jr. Clover growing right down in 


a 


ditch now. Left to right are: R. M. Cargile, SCS, Hale County; W. H. Tucker, district conserva- 
tionist; Harry Taylor, Jr.; H. G. Hamilton, district engineer; C. M. Sanders, state SCS engineer. 


WET LAND 
Brought Back 
to Life 


If you have bottom land that’s 
too wet to work, you will be 
interested in how farmers in 
the Black Belt of Alabama are 
reclaiming their bottom land. 


By HAROLD BENFORD 


Associate Editor 


the creek, said: “Opening up this drain brought 
about 300 acres of practically worthless land into 
production. Before draining we were getting a crop 
on parts of the bottom about once every five years. 
I couldn’t keep up my fences. In one big rain I lost 
a mule and 14 cows. Now the water doesn’t get 
out enough to give us this trouble. We have clover 
from here to Big Prairie Creek, a mile and a half 
down. We still lack about 40 acres having all the 
bottom developed. We bought this land 11 years 
ago for $15 an acre. Now it’s worth $100.” 
Double Creek in Marengo County was stopped 
up years ago by treetops in logging. Water was 


Cows on luscious bottom land pasture that was producing nothing a year ago. 


backed up on cropland, making practically worth- 
less some 800 acres of bottom. Five farmers in- 
volved got together. The old drain was opened up 
for three-fourths of a mile where it had filled in. 
About 3 miles of lateral drains are being put in 
by individuals. 

Roy Patterson, one of the farmers affected, said: 
“We haven't missed a crop on our bottom since the 
creek was opened. We are getting up to 1% bales 
of cotton per acre and averaging about 50 bushels 
of corn. It’s good land now.” 


What Individual Farmers Say 


Harry Taylor, Jr., of Hale County, has a 70-acre 
bottom land field that was producing next to noth- 
ing two years ago. He said, “It was blocked up in 
small fields with old ditches and hedgerows. These 
ditches had caught up and built up until they were 
higher than the land. Water on land couldn't get 
into ditches. Land was so wet we just couldn’t do 
anything with it. We couldn’t get equipment in. 

“It cost us about $24 an acre to destroy the old 
hedgerows, smooth down the ditches, and open up 
a %-mile drain. This one drain doubled or tripled 
the value of my land. It just added 70 acres to my 
farm. I couldn’t have bought land like this from 
any of my neighbors for double the cost. I believe 
this first crop will pay me for drainage cost.” 

He had an excellent crop of oats with a stand of 
fescue, white Dutch, and crimson clover. 

John Chambers and son Hall have had about 2 
miles of pan ditches dug and improved about 300 
acres of bottom land. Hall said, “Last year this bot- 
tom wouldn’t carry anything. We had 75 head of 
cattle on this place. They were on 400 acres and 
getting their feed from the hill land. We just could 
not get in the bottom. It was drained and cleaned 
up in the summer of 1951. It didn’t dry out enough 
to get fertilizer in. We planted giant white Dutch 
and fescue late. We got a good crop of volunteer 
Lappacea clover. Now we have 118 head of cattle 
just on 250 acres of bottom land and, as you can 
see, there is an excess of feed.” See picture below. 
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Early New England Church, 
Connecticut River Valley, Massachusetts 
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ES, in every state you’ll find 

dealers proudly displaying the 
familiar green and white Quaker 
State sign. And these dealers will 
give your engine... whether it’s old 
or new... the finest lubricant you can 
buy! If the manufacturer of your car 
recommends Heavy Duty Oil with de- 
tergency, ask for Quaker State HD Oil. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa. 





Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Culverhouse Are Not “Chicken Farmers 
They Are Doing Well Because | 


Hens Play on a Farm Team 


ARMERS of Georgia, Alabama, 

and Florida sold 10 per cent more 
eggs in 1951 than they did in 1950. 
Price per dozen in 1951 was up 32 
per cent. Farmers’ cash income from 
eggs jumped 41 per cent to a total of 
$62,422,000, 

There is a lot of interest in eggs. 
You wonder sometimes, though, if 
there isn’t more “chicken farming” 
going on than “farming with chick- 
ens.” The difference is that when you 
“farm with chickens,” your land helps 
to support the hens by furnishing part 
of the feed. Also, hens serve as a reg- 
ular member of the farm income 
team. Lots of folks say that this is 
how we must run our laying hens for 
them to be “long lasting” in our farm- 
ing systems. Sometimes it’s right hard 
to tell just what is 
the best way. Re- 
cently we had the 
privilege of visiting 
Mr. and Mrs. D. 

W. Culverhouse of 
Taylor County, Ga., 
who have been 
producing and sell- 
ing eggs for 17 
years. It was good to get their views 
on how they handle this enterprise. 


You could just about call Mr. and 
Mrs. Culverhouse “big family farm- 
ers” because they handle over 200 
acres of cropland with one tractor 
and one regular helper. Some sea- 
sonal labor is used during harvest. 
Around 100 acres are put in corn, 
with about 35 acres left for hogs to 
gather. The rest is harvested, and the 
500 hens and young chicken stock 
get a sizable portion of it. Peanuts 
for market, velvet beans, soybeans, 
cowpeas, watermelons, and a few 
other crops use the balance of the 
land. Coastal Bermuda grass is going 
onto 10 to 15 acres this year. 

Before taking a look at the expe- 
riences of Mr. and Mrs. Culverhouse, 
maybe a few observations about hens 
are in order. Egg production is a good 
enterprise. It is especially well suited 
to small and medium-sized farms. It’s 
one of the most “intensive” money 
making sources of farm income we 
have. Returns per dollar invested are 
high—much above most enterprises. 
Turnover is fast, and revenue gen- 
erally starts flowing back in five to 
six months from the first money 
spent. High-producing hens can pay 
for bought feed and make money at 
the same time. This trait has made a 
lot of people “chicken farmers” in- 
stead of “farmers with chickens.” 
Perhaps this has not done the egg 
production business too much good. 


Any enterprise that is good enough 
to buy somebody else’s feeds and pay 
for them ought to be able to buy yours 
and make money for you both ways. 
Maybe that’s a pretty broad state- 
ment for all of the feed, but chances 
are good that it holds for the so-called 
scratch grains, about half the total 
feed needs. Also, any enterprise as 
money making as hens are, ought to 
be given a definite and regular place 
in the business, just like cotton, corn, 


By J. W. FANNING, Economist, Georgia Extension Service 


hogs, cattle, or any other. When hens 
get this kind of treatment, they will 
begin to use some of the resources 
and products of the farm. In return, 
they will pitch in and help run the 
farm and keep the family going. 

All of this talk leads up to a few 
mighty good questions. Are we ex- 
panding egg production at this time 
simply to ride a price trend and good 
demand? Or, are we going into this 
business with our eyes open, to stay 
through thick and thin? 

Everybody agrees that many farms 
—especially small farms—need the 
regular income supplied by egg sales, 
and if there’s any way to put a “long- 
lasting” foundation under this enter- 
prise, it ought to be done. In this con- 
nection, several things struck me as 
being outstanding about Mr. and 
Mrs. Culverhouse’s 17-year experi- 
ence. Here they are. See what you 
think of them. 


1. Hens Are a Part of the Farming 
Set-Up ; 

Hens on the Culverhouse farm are 
as much a part of the farming system 
as hogs or corn or peanuts are. Lay- 
ing hens can go it alone, but the trou- 
ble is they don’t have the long-lasting 
qualities they need when “walking 
alone.” Under this kind of set-up, 
there is a lot of “getting in” and “get- 
ting out.” This is bad for the enter- 
prise and tough on the farm business. 
Make egg production a definite source 
of income and give it a regular place 
at your “farm table.” This is what 
the Culverhouses have done. 


2. Investment Is Reasonable 

Buildings and brooding equipment 
on this farm are substantial, usable, 
and fitted to the job, but they are not 
expensive. Rough lumber was used in 
construction, with galvanized roofs. 

Laying hens will generally pay for 
high-priced, well built houses. But 
over the long pull here in the South- 
east with our open climate, dollar 
costs of buildings can be kept low 
without sacrificing volume or effici- 
ency in egg production. Low over- 
head in building investment goes a 
long way toward adding profits to the 
farm. And it’s “take-home mouey” 
that counts. 


3. Seasonal Price Trends Are Con 
sidered a Part of Egg Production © 

Mrs. Culverhouse emphasized sea 
sonal price trends by saying that egg 
prices have been high during certain 
months and low during others for all 
of these years. They have learned to 
live with a price that most of the time 
is twice as high in fall as in late win- 
ter. Not only do they live with it, but 
they expect it and have done some- 
thing about licking it, or, in other 
words, taking advantage of it. 

To stay in the egg business, this 
price trend has to be recognized and 
reckoned with. The only way to whip 
it is to have a lot of eggs to sell when 
prices are high. And prices are al 
ways highest in late summer and fall. 


4. Hens Lay When Egg Prices 
Are Highest 

In order to have eggs the year- 
round and to be sure they have plenty 
to sell during the high price periods, 
Mr. and Mrs. Culverhouse start 
broods of chicks in February, April, 
and October. The February brood 
starts laying early in summer when 
prices are rising. The April brood 
begins production in fall when eggs 
are high. The October chicks start 
shelling out the eggs after the market 
has recovered from its winter 
and prices are moving up. Three 
broods insure a regular stable supply” 
of eggs throughout the year. 4 

If you want to make money with | 
laying hens, have top-notch, hig 
quality pullets in full productiony 
when eggs are highest in price. Tis 
one simple practice beats a lot of tie 
favorable price declines and ; 
hens working as a member of tht 
farm team for a long time. : 


5. Farm-Produced Feed Is Used 

Mrs. Culverhouse is proud of th 
500 hens she keeps each year. Mi 
Culverhouse estimates that he shells 
up around 500 bushels of homey 
grown corn each year for hens an@™ 
stock. Some 250 bushels of oats are™ 
bought from neighbors. Grains ate 
used as scratch. Mash is bought. 

Let’s take a look at those 500 bush- 
els of corn and see what they mea. 
In the first place, they represent jn 

(Continued on page 85) 
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A “CLOUDBURST™ in this 100-foot water tunnel at the DeSoto plant proves the pressure water jets that douse them from every angle. This is typical of the 
effectiveness of Chrysler Corporation’s advanced methods of sealing against thoroughness with which all Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars are 
moisture, dust and drafts. Here complete De Soto bodies move slowly past high- —_ built — the extra care that adds extra value. 


Chrysler Corporation engineers, stylists, and production men work together, 
so that body and chassis form a perfectly balanced unit — created from the 


j start for your safety, comfort and driving and handling ease. 
{ h The way a door latches and holds . . . the amount of head and leg room 
boas you get ... the comfort of the seats . . . breadth of vision . . . ease of getting 


in and out —all these are easily-read guides to the worth of any car. 


J In a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler, you get a superior body — and 
a superior chassis — engineered to give you the greatest worth for your money. 
ee You can prove this for yourself just by calling your nearby dealer and 

driving one of these great cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 
Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Oilite Powdered Metal Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories e <Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 
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ENGINEERS’ EVES ARE EVERYWHERE. Out of their labora- 
tories and on to the production lines go Chrysler Corporation 
cagineers, to follow through each step in body construction. Here 
um engineer studies the double welding of a Dodge body, one of | THE NEW C-200. New advanced body designs are created by Chrysler to learn from experienc 


: many things that mean safer, quieter cars, with windows that work practical applications of entirely new concepts of style and comfort, fabrics and fittings, performane 
banal, doors and panels that stay solid and free from rattles. and safety. The Chrysler C-200 is the prototype of a dramatic new convertible. 
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| Gets the SEED 


Seed is the starting point of pros- 


perous livestock farming. 


Why not harvest your own seed, 
enough to establish a sizable 
acreage of new thick-growing pas- 
ture? Do it with a home-owned 
ALL-CROP Harvester. Have knee 
deep green grass for your herd 
like the tall fescue in the above * 
picture... plus a bonus of valu- 


able seed year after year. 


Wide-Flow Feed... that’s what 
gives the ALL-CROP Harvester 
its unusual capacity in over 100 
grains, beans, and seeds. The crop 
is fed through the full-width cyl- 
inder in a wide, free-and-easy flow. 
The rub-shelled seeds easily drop 
free ... are not buried in thickly 


bunched straw. 


Enough seed goes unharvested 
every year to blanket the South 
with richly productive legumes 
and grasses. Why not saveit... 
turn it to CASH... with an ALL- 
CROP Harvester set to go the day 


seed pods are ripe and ready! 
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As Heard by 








“The Right of the Little Man To Live” has long been 
a Progressive Farmer slogan. We want to see the big 
farmers prosper, but little farmers also safeguarded. 
Read arguments here and try for $1-a-word award. 


“LIKE AS A FATHER” 


Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.—Psalm 1083: 18. 

When I was just a chap I'd tease my 

a 

To let me plow, and he would smile 
and say, 

“Once you put your hand to plow, 
from that same day 

You'll earn your keep; but not just 
yet, my lad.” 

How well I can recall the time he 


bade 
Me finish breaking up the field which 


la 

Behind the barn, and as he- turned 
away 

I ae his smile somehow seemed 
a ae 

Three rows taught me a deal before 
he came 

To watch. I know I did the best I 
could, 

But that was bad, and head hung 
down in shame, 

I plowed a crooked row to where he 
stood— 

Then, “Jim,”’—his voice was husky 
with my name— 


“Wherever did you learn to plow so - 


R. M. Laughlin, 
Guilford County, N. C. 


» p “Like as a Father” takes the 
$25 first award in our 1952 
poetry contest. Upwards of 

700 adult readers sent in entries, 
and nearly 300 youngsters are com- 
peting this year for the Jesse Stuart 
Award. The junior award and cita- 
tions will be announced next month. 
Top awards to adults, following first 
award to Mr. Laughlin, are these: 

Second and third prizes, $20 each, 

to Kate M. Reis and John D. Engle, 
Jr., both of Kentucky. Fourth and 
fifth prizes, $15 and $10 respective- 
ly, to Mrs. Marie M. King, Missis- 
sippi, and to Kara McFadden 
Pounds, Texas. These are all of the 
promised prizes, but the quality of 
the entries in this, the ninth year of 
the contest, has run so high that we 
plan to publish not only the winning 
entries, but at least five others, and 
pay their authors added awards of 
a dollar a line, this month and later. 
For example: 


YOUTH AND WAR 


To life I gave a precious gift, and oh, 
I paid the price. 

I eked him with loving care, this 
little son with flaxen hair. 

I taught him things I thought I should, 
how to be honest, upright, and 


good. 

The midnight oil I had him burn, that 
he might all of life’s wisdom learn. 

Being an honor student didn’t help his 
need in a foreign land of war and 
greed. . 

His diploma now lies flecked with 
mold. He was only nineteen years 
old. Mrs. James C. Mason, 

McDowell County, N. C. 


Grim, but true. It breaks most 
of the old rules of meter and 
rhyming, but hits to the heart. 
The poems we get are plainer now 


good?” 


and less romantic than they were 
when we started these contests in a 
war year, 1943. The forms change; 
we get fewer sonnets and other clas. 
sically rhymed and modulated verse 
than we used to; but the basic and 
eternal allegiance of farming people 
to earth and seasons may be well ex. 
pressed in simpler terms and forms, 
Here’s to the harvest: 


THE EARTH IS GOOD 


Whenever I hear summer rain 
Or feel the warmth of the summer 
sun, 
Or see the spider lace, new-spun 
From stalk to stalk of ripening grain, 
My heart sings out this one refrain: 
The earth is good, God’s work well 
done. 
Whenever I hear summer rain 
Or feel the warmth of the summer sun, 
Or listen to the sad-sweet strain 
Of locust-song; when chipmunks run 
Small tracks, or day has just begun, 
The earth is good, I say again— 
Whenever I hear summer rain 
Or feel the warmth of the summer sun, 
Kara McFadden Pounds, 
Runnels County, Tex. 


Several years ago, as a sort of 

offset to reader contributions 

on “Country Things I Love,” 
we suggested a listing of “Country 
Things I Hate.”’ Ought we call for 
contributions on “‘Poems I Hate”? 
Two readers seem to think so: 


“The Man With the Hoe” is one 
poem I never liked. It’s morbid. Be- 
sides, I’m sick and tired of hearing 
about the poor, downtrodden farmer. 
Why doesn’t someone write a poem 
describing the modern farmer on his 
tractor or dusting his crops and feed- 
ing stranded cattle from the air? 

Mrs. P. L. T., Amherst County, Va. 


Some time ago you quoted in Coun- 
try Voices that idyllic “Ode on Soli- 
tude,” by Alexander Pope: “Happy 
the man, whose wish and care a few 
paternal acres bound,” etc. And: 
“Study and ease” and “sweet recrea- 
tion,” neatly rhymed with “medita- 
tion,” and so on. Lazy, unambitious, 
selfish Pope! Mrs. Vance Dockery, 

Cherokee County, N. C. 


We didn’t quote Pope (1688- 

1744) with admiration, but 

simply as an example of poet- 
ry as a lovely lie. He was only 14 
when he wrote this poem, we've 
learned since; yet people are still 
quoting it 24% centuries afterwards. 
So, whatever you may think of him 
personally, you have to admit he 
really was born with the gift of 
words. .. . Edwin Markham (1852- 
1940), on the other hand, was 4 
preacher-poet, who went to the other 
extreme in his noble hymn against 
drudgery, The Man With the Hoe: 
“Bowed by the weight of centuries. 
...” He wrote this poem in 1899, 
and who ean say it is now outdated 
throughout all of this wide and for- 
tunate land of ours, not to mention 


the world as a whole? Our fourth 
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this year is in praise of farm 
mechanization: 
AND I WAS GLAD 

And I was glad when tractors came 
And trucks and engines sang, 
To lift the load from weary flesh, 
That it has borne so long. 
Each in his proper place was set, 
The beast to serve the man, 
And he who holds the mastery 
Has much abused the plan. 
The aching shoulders, galled by yokes 
That bruised the tender flesh; 
The bleeding mouths, by bridles torn; 
The cruel, cutting lash. 
Yes, I rejoiced when tractors came 
And trucks and engines strong. 
And lifeless metal took the load 
That flesh had borne so long. 

Mrs. Marie M. King, 
Covington County, Miss. 


In last month’s Voices, we 

spoke rather hopefully of the 
increasing number of “smallhold- 
ings,” part-time or residential coun- 
try places where families of moder- 
ate means live with “one foot on the 
land,” as Elmer Peterson puts it. 
But these aren’t farming families. 
They are likely to line up and vote 
with the urban interests, as most 
suburbanites do. And with more and 
more large-scale farm owners living 
in town as absentee holders, where 
will that leave the actual working 
farmers in the national picture? 
Should the size of individual or 
company farm holdings be gov- 
erned? If so, how? 


Recent census figures show up- 
wards of 1 million fewer farms (and 
consequently farm families) in the 
United States than there were in 
1920; and the average farm has in- 
creased in size from 148 to 215 
acres in those 30 years. In Cali- 
fornia, where the conflict between 
big and small operators has become 
especially intense, The Farm Re- 
porter sees the smaller operators as 
“squeezed between War and Hun- 
ger,” and asks: 


Should Big Farms Be Bigger? 

The National Planning Association 
says: “YES; and let’s get rid of 2 mil- 
lion farm families because they’re too 
poor to mechanize and expand.” 


We say, “No!”. . . Big business atti- 
tudes will not bring security and plen- 
ty... . Already our record-breaking 
national farm output is being pro- 
duced with 5 million less people on 
the land. Among the growing ranks 
of the unemployed you will find tens 
o thousands of displaced farmers. Is 

is what Democracy means? No! 


6! To older readers this may 
sound like wild-eyed Populist 
or Farmers’ Alliance clamor. 

But then the cry was mainly for a 
fair price for farm products, and 
now it is mainly a demand for se- 
eure tenure, a foothold on a place 
of one’s own, with a fair chance to 
compete for a living, farming, with 
the big operators. 


Much may be said, of course, for 
the enlargement of holdings 

and the displacement of those who 
cannot stand the expense and pace 
of high-powered modern farming 
simply take its course. It’s a real 
question whether any laws on taxa- 
tion policies that might be passed 
could halt or change the march to 
larger holdings and fewer farmers. 


What do you think? State your 
opinion in 50 words or less, and 
we'll pay $50 for the best answer. 


Yrs., 
(Qj. 


Address letters to 
Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 

Progressive Farmer. 








“My dad and I really put a truck through its paces,” says 
Sam Harrod. “We recently bought two new Dodge ‘Job- Rated’ 
trucks and like them so well we plan to trade off our other units 
and ‘go Dodge’ exclusively!” 


“Dodge trucks sure 
Stand up!” says 
Kentucky farmer 


*‘We run ’em hard on all kinds of roads and in all kinds of 
weather,” says farmer Sam Harrod of Frankfort, Ky., 
“and our Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks sure stand up under it! 


“We haul a little bit of everything —and haul it everywhere 
in a hurry. We use our trucks constantly on our six farms, 
where we raise cattle, hogs, sheep, and tobacco. Also, we 
haul heavy loads of corn and hay and sell it to other farmers 
around here. And each summer we make long trips to 
Florida and Georgia to bring back cantaloupes and water- 
melons. Our Dodge trucks show up well on all these jobs!”’ 


Sam Harrod, like thousands of other owners of Dodge farm 
trucks, knows from experience what Dodge “Job-Rated’’ 
trucks can do. Why not profit from his experience? Your 
friendly Dodge dealer will be glad to talk it over with you. 
You'll find he’s interested in your hauling problems. . . and 
he’ll welcome the chance to show you how a Dodge ““Job- 
Rated” truck can solve them! 


DODGE ‘ob-Raiid TRUCKS 
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“They're the most economical trucks 
we’ve found. Our Dodges cut expenses on 
gas and oil and they cut your repair bills, 
too! er money is important when 
you’re on the go as much as we are. We 
don’t like costly ‘down-time’ either— 
which is one more reason why it’s Dodge 
trucks for us all the way!” 





“We take big hills in high gear when we 
rush big loads of stock or produce to 
market with our Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ 
trucks. That’s because in a Dodge truck 
we get just the right engine and other 
units to move our loads. And we get the 
right units to carry our loads. Yessir, our 
Dodge trucks sure fit the job!” 
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Now in the NEW 
15¢ Size!” 


Bright new silver-color metal 
pocket can—sturdy—with smooth 


finger-guard top. 
























































































Blended of select Burley 
and cut just right so it 


SMELLS BETTER — 
SMOKES BETTER 


Try MODEL’s cool mild flavor 
and aroma in your pipe or 
cigarette. Compare MODEL 
with any tobacco at any 
price. Find out why MODEL 
makes more and more 
friends among steady 
smokers. 


Also in the famous red pocket pouch— 
opens wide for pipe filling — prevents 
spilling —folds down snugly —and still 


ONLY 10¢° 





The Next 
Thirty Days 


in the 
GARDEN 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 


T is not as easy to grow 
vegetables in summer as 
in spring. It can be done, 
however, and_ profitably. 






















Grandson “Butch” helps Mrs. D. J. Hodge, 


There is still time to plant Mississippi County, Ark., gather pole beans, 


the following frost-tender 

kinds almost anywhere in the South: 
bush snapbeans, bush lima beans, 
roasting ear corn, cucumbers, egg- 
plant, okra, field peas, peppers, 
squash, and tomatoes. By thorough- 
ly preparing the ground, fertilizing 
well, and irrigating or mulching, 
you can produce a good crop of 
these before frost. 

The following semihardy kinds 
may be planted this month to early 
August, depending upon your loca- 
tion: beets, carrots, Irish potatoes, 
collards, cabbage, celery, lettuce, 
Chinese cabbage, turnips, rutaba- 
gas, broccoli, cauliflower, mustard 
greens, kale, and radish. 

The good gardener will find it 
profitable to consider carefully the 
following kindly suggestions: 


1. Keep 20 per cent sabadilla 
dust on hand for such hard-shelled 
garden pests as Harlequin (calico) 
cabbage bug, squash bug, and stink- 
bug. This seems to be the only poi- 
son that will kill them. 


2. Tomato blossom-end rot can 
be prevented largely by keeping 
ground moist at all times or by 
mulching plants deeply. Neither 
method will cure the trouble, but 
will largely keep it off if it is used 
before the disease appears. 


8. When soil is dry, here’s how 
to help get stands: Where seed is to 
be planted, open drill about twice as 
deep as for spring planting, fill drill 
with water, and plant seed as soon 
as water has soaked in. Then cover 
with dry soil. 


4. How well mulching fall vege- 
tables pays is shown by these re- 
sults at Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion. Average yield of fall pole 
beans, over a period of five years, 
increased 180 bushels per acre with 
a 1%-inch mulch of oat straw. A 
mulch of peanut hulls increased 
yield 142 bushels; sericea straw, 
116 bushels; and pine straw, 98 
bushels per acre. Without mulch, 
yield was 92 bushels per acre. 


5. Heavy fertilization of fall to- 
matoes pays. South Carolina Exper- 
iment Station recommends follow- 
ing amounts for this crop: 600 to 
800. pounds per acre (about 4 





pounds per 100 feet of row) of 
5-10-5 or 4-10-6 in drill, 10 days be. 
fore setting plants. Then, at first 
cultivation, 50 pounds nitrate of 
soda and 100 pounds muriate of 
potash per acre. (About % pound 
soda and % pound potash per 100 
feet of row). Repeat this last appli- 
cation when fruits begin to appear, 
but reduce potash by haif. 


6. A late planting of field peas 
is a “must”—Dixielee, black-eye, or 
Crowders. There is still time for 
these to produce green peas before 
frost almost anywhere in the South. 

7. If plants are not available for 
setting, plant seed of the fallowing 
in rows where they are to grow: 
cabbage, collard, tomato, broccoli, 
and cauliflower. Then thin to the 
proper distance as soon as they are 
up and well started. 

8. A liberal planting of collards 
is something I again urge you to 
make. They are rich in vitamins, 
very tasty after the first hard freeze, 
and will go through most of our 
winters in middle and lower South 
without being killed. 

9. July is the right time to plant 
rutabagas. They are not true tur 
nips, but resemble them very close- 
ly. They need to be planted a few 
weeks earlier than turnips, because 
it takes them longer to mature. 

10. For some good greens in 
three to four weeks from planting 
time, put in some shogoin turnips 
or mustard and keep well watered. 
Many folks prefer a mixture of 
the two. 


ll. Prepare spring-grown Irish 
potato seed for planting for a fall 
crop, as follows: Spread in layers 
about 3 inches deep, preferably in 
partial shade. Cover an inch deep 
with sawdust, sand, and regular 
field soil. Apply water enough to 
keep moist, but not soaked. Sprout 
ing will start in two weeks, when 
they should be planted. 


12. If you must use a hoe in the 
garden, scrape the ground not more 
than 1 inch deep. If you dig deep, 
many plant-feeding roots will be de- 
stroyed. Whatever cultivating 
is used, make the job just as shallow 
as possible. 
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Dearborn-Wood Bros. Corn 


and Saves Money 
over Hand Picking ! 


With today’s wages for hand picking, you pay for a 
corn harvester anyhow! So why not own a Dearborn- 
Wood Bros. Corn Harvester and crib your corn faster, 
earlier with less trouble and expense. 


This machine does a nice.job. Its exclusive rotary snap- 
ping bar effectively assists the snapping rolls. That’s why 
the snapping rolls don’t have to be so aggressive and why 
you get so little shelling and marring with the Dearborn- 
Wood Bros. This exclusive snapping bar also acts as an 
anti-slugging aid when working in tough conditions. A 
big squirrel cage blower blasts trash and weeds away. 


Ridged fields are no problem; you can raise the entire 
machine on the axle for ample clearance. Built-in tilt 
feature and flexible gathering points let you get “down” 
or tangled corn. It’s easy to maneuver in odd shaped fields, 
terraced fields or fields with short rows. 


The Ford Tractor is an ideal power mate, but any 
other full 2-plow tractor will handle this light running 
Dearborn-Wood Bros. Harvester. 


See your nearby Ford Tractor dealer. He has the facts 
and figures. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION PHP Cite, 
Birmingham, Michigan ad 


National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor and 
Dearborn Farm Equipment 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
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ROTARY SNAPPING BAR 
HELPS GET THE EARS! 


Here’s the exclusive rotary 
snapping bar which helps the 
snapping rolls get even the 
tough-shanked ears in rank 
growth corn ... also helps 
clear stalks and heavy trash. 
Only the Dearborn-Wood ¢ 
Bros. Corn Harvester has the 
rotary snapping bar. 








MEANS BETTER WORK 
_. MORE PRODUCTION 
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REEP FEED 


can add 60 to 100 EXTRA 
POUNDS by MARKET TIME 


Jazz creep fed calves gain faster, grade higher 


Jazz creep feeding pays real profits. Creep fed calves gain as much 
as 100 EXTRA pounds by market time, consistently grade higher than 
non-creep fed calves. So your investment in Jazz Creep Feed pays 
off in more weight to sell, a better price per pound. Jazz Creep Feed 
pays extra dividends by shortening the feeding period after weaning 
and aiding in the development of future breeding stock. Write for 
the free “Creep Feeder House 
Plan” and start making extra 
profits from your calves. 



























, for free 


“Creep Feeder 
House Plan” 
COSBY-HODGES MILLING COMPANY 

Department P 


P. O. Box 911 
Birmingham, Alabama 








From start to finish it’s Jazz— 
Calf Meal—Creep Feed 
Cattle Range Pellets 
Fitting Ration 
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ja FEEDS PRODUCE PROFITS 











A Florida Farmer Brought up on Cotton, 
Peanuts, and Hogs, I. B. Lewis Has - 


Turned to Combine Farming 


ye’ 


By H. |. WEST 


HAT is a combine worth? I. B. 

Lewis of Santa Rosa County, 
Fla., is making very good use of 
his, not only for harvesting his oats, 
soybeans, crimson clover seed, and 
Pensacola Bahia grass seed, but as 
a labor-saving device. 

With one man he has been able 
to take care of 110 acres oats, 90 
acres soybeans, 40 acres corn, 40 
acres crimson clover, and a 70-acre 
Pensacola Bahia grass pasture. In- 
cidentally, he has 12 acres of pea- 
nuts and 9 acres of cotton—just 
enough to keep the two of them 
busy during the “off-season.” 


Mr. Lewis, now 44, used to raise 
peanuts, cotton, and corn. When 
he was growing up, his family had 
a sizable cotton acreage because, 
“we had eight good cotton pickers 
at our house.” But Mr. Lewis mar- 
ried a widow with one daughter, 
has no children of his own, and 
moved to his present 320-acre farm 
seven years ago. Until last year he 
specialized in hog raising, selling 
150 to 300 head each year. He 
now devotes all his time to his herd 
of registered Herefords and pas- 
ture and feed crops. . 

Cash crops consist of some corn 
(he sold 5 tons in May), soybeans, 
Southland oats for seed, Pensacola 
Bahia grass seed, and cattle. His 
aim is to carry 70 brood cows, and 
he is well along toward that goal. 


What is unusual about a man 
growing oats, soybeans, cattle, 
corn, and grass? Not much, if one 
just grows them. But when a man 
makes 80 bushels of corn, 70 bush- 
els of oats, 30 bushels of soybeans, 
and sells 9,000 pounds of grass 
seed—all this in a territory devoted 
to row crops—it does make news. 

When I asked about his corn 


Mr. Lewis combined around 70 bushels an acre from these Southland oats, 





making 80 bushels, he said, “That 
was last year. The year before it 
made 45, and before that nearer 
25.” But he has shifted to hybrid 
Dixie 18, increased his fertilizer to 
500 pounds 4-10-7 with 200 pounds 
nitrate. “This year,” he pointed to 
a 12-acre block that was black 
green, “I am using anhydrous am- 
monia, 80 pounds per acre. 


“Another thing,” he went on, “I 
have been building up this land 
Usually I plant lupine, but the past 
two years have not been good ones 
for it. I sow hairy indigo in my 
corn at the last cultivation. I try 


to get a soil-building crop on the: 


land each year. 

“How do I account for my soy- 
bean yields? I first started with a 
few. plants in my skippy com. 
These were hogged-off. Then I 
tried interplanting with corn. When 
oil beans came along I made the 
usual 12 to 15 bushels per acre. 
Maybe my land was getting ready; 
I soon jumped to 25 and 30 bush- 
els. Last year I made a 25-bushel 
average on 90 acres with a 10-acre 
field pulling this down. Some went 
over a ton per acre. 


“Why do I plant oats? Mainly 
for grazing just now. They fill the 
gap from early November to Feb 
ruary. They carry over until the 
crimson clover comes in, and even 
to Bahia grass time.” 

Last year Mr. Lewis’ oats made 
50 bushels on a third of a stand 
(because of winterkill). Since these 
were Southland, they brought 4 
good price for seed. This year his 
110 acres averaged better than 60 
bushels, one field going 70. As 
these were all grazed heavily, one 
until March 1, this yield was & 
ceptionally good. Oats are all fol 
lowed with soybeans for oil. 


Returns on these fields have been ‘ 
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_ WORTH TALKING ABOUT 


“Dearborn, 


: AREA HEATERS 


Dearborn, maker of the world 
famous Cool Safety Cabinet gas heat- 
ers, introduces a new concept of home 
heating comfort—AREA HEATING. 


Dearborn AREA HEATING gives 
you these money-saving, comfort- 
making advantages : low initial cost... 
lower gas bills... automatically con- 
trolled temperature where and when 
you want it... exceptional ease of 
installation ...and flexibility un- 
matched by any other heating system. 





Solve your heating problems this win- 
ter with Dearborn area heaters. To 
find out more about AREA HEAT- 
ING fill out and mail the coupon 
below. You'll be glad you did. 


STOVE COMPANY 





DEARBORN STOVE CO. 
1700 West Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 


Please send me a free copy of your book- 
let, “The Story of Area Heating.” 


Name 
Address 
City State 

















es 


promising. There was grazing 100 
to 115 days, Returns on beef gain 
and feed saved would run 40 cents 
per acre per day. This, plus the 
grain and soybeans made, or will 
make, $160 per acre. If oats are 
sold for seed, returns can easily be 
$200. This is a high income and 
compares favorably with cotton or 
peanuts. And the oats and soy- 
beans have much lower fertilizer 
and labor costs. 


Crimson clover and white Dutch 
have done well. This is-unusual, as 
this section has not produced crim- 
son to advantage so far. 

Probably Mr. Lewis’ pet enter- 
prise just now is his 70 acres of 
Pensacola Bahia grass pasture. This 
has carried all cattle from Febru- 
ary and early March until frost in 
fall. In addition, last year he sold 
$3,600 worth of seed. 

“Yes,” he said, when asked about 
Argentine Bahia, “I have about 8 
acres. I like to experiment, so I 
try about everything that seems to 
look promising. 

“I suppose I got started in this 


the farm magazines, watching other 
people, listening to farm advisers, 
both the county agent and the soil 
conservation workers, and the new 
West Florida Experiment Station a 
few miles away. Then I wanted to 
get away from high-priced labor. 
I used to raise hogs, but I sold all 
of them last year, and expect to 
handle nothing but cattle.” 


Cattle graze year-round on this 
farm. Some corn is marketed 
through steers, and now that hogs 
are not raised, more cattle will go 
through the feedlot. 

One of the draw-backs on a farm 
developed from the ground up is 
lack of suitable buildings. The first 


able production as soon as possible. 
Up to now, soybeans, oats, and 
Bahia grass seed have had to go to 
market direct from the field. Only 
corn has been stored. Now, with a 
new 50x36 concrete block barn 
and storage house, Mr. Lewis will 
make room for the new oat crop. 


beans and sell when he wants to, 
and not when he has to.. 

This building program is being 
carried over into the home. It’s 
being remodeled with new floors 
and walls, an extra room, and all 
“fixings” that go to make a house 
a home. This place is modernized, 
even to the telephone. 

Combines in the neighborhood? 
Mr. Lewis said, “There are eight 
that I know of.” So it may be that 
some of the others like this way of 
farming, too. 
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“... Easy, Bess—Easy, Girl.” 


thing is to get the land into profit- | 


He will be able to hold his soy- | 


type of farming by reading some of | 
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For Maximum Growth 
and for Proved 


Wrereei ches wnelcceunley 





Use feeds contaning both the preferred antibiotic 


PROCAINE PENICILLIN 
and the foremost coccidiostat 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 


You'll get greater poultry profits by feeding both the best antibiotic, 
Procaine Penicillin, and the top coccidiostat, Sulfaquinoxaline. 
Here’s why: 


PROCAINE PENICILLIN—the recognized stable and tested form 
of this antibiotic—has proved to be the product of choice for 
promoting the growth of poultry. Recent experiments have shown 
that Procaine Penicillin is the most active, most consistent, and 
provides the most prolonged growth stimulus of all antibiotics tested. 


SULFAQUINOXALINE cuts stunting and mortality caused by 
coccidiosis. Scientific tests show that SQ is the most effective agent 

* available against all the most damaging species of coccidia which 
attack chickens and turkeys. 


Ask your dealer for feeds containing both of these outstanding 
Merck products and watch your profits grow. 





Research and Production for 
Better Animal and Poultry Nutrition . 











MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEw JERSEY 
in Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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Only Pentiae gives you 
this Dual-Range combination 
@ Pontiac’s High-Compression Engine! 
@ New Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive !* 
@ New High-Performance Economy Axle! 





When you’re in a mood for going places, here’s 
your perfect companion. For Pontiac is so much 
more fun to drive, yet a real miser in the gas 
department. 

First off, there’s power aplenty under the hood. 
You just say the word with a nudge on the 
accelerator and Pontiac’s high-compression 
engine responds with get-up-and-go that’s 
nothing short of thrilling. 

Pontiac’s new Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive* 
takes the work out of driving and gives you 
the most flexible automatic performance you’ve 
ever enjoyed. Wonderful pick-up and power 


in Traffic Range; extra-quiet, extra-smooth 
going in Cruising Range. 

When you're skimming over the highway it 
Cruising Range, engine revolutions are reduced 
as much as 30%! And that means real gas 6a’ 
ings. This wonderful Pontiac goes and go 
and goes on a single tankful. 


If you’ve a hankering for going places in grand 
style like this, see your Pontiac Dealer and 
drive the car that shortens the miles atl 
stretches the mileage! You'll be pleasantly 
surprised when you find how little it costs 


*Optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories and trim illustrated are subject to change without notice. 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN’T BEAT A PONTIAC . PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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1. Dunk Like a Doughnut! 


NS Remember to take a 
deep breath. Fill up 
your lungs before you 
duck under, and hold 
your breath. If your 
lungs are already filled 
with air, you can’t in- 
hale while you’re under 
water, and you won't 
get strangled. Too, you 
are more buoyant with 


-your lungs full of air. You want to do it gradually? 


Sure, that’s all right! Take a handful of water and 
wash your face. What did you do when you dashed 
that water in your face? You held your breath? 
Good! That’s the first thing to learn. 


Now from a standing position, bend forward 
and put your nose in the water and blow bubbles, 
but don’t give out of air before your face leaves the 
water. Fun, isn’t itP Now go a little deeper . . . and 
alittle deeper. Why, you’re dunking under already! 


2. Learn To Prone Glide 





Before you lie down in the water, take a deep 
breath and hold it. Remember, it’s easy to float 
with your lungs full of air. Lie flat in the water 
with your face down, arms extended over your head 
with palms down. Gently shove off from the bank 
and get the feel of gliding and being supported by 
water. This builds confidence for the third step. 
Be certain to keep your face in the water so you'll 
lie flat and glide easier. 


3. Learn to “Flutter” Kick 


Lie down on your stomach with your head near 
the water’s edge, legs in the water. Extend or point 
your toes with your knees flexible, but bending 
very little. Let your kick start from your hips. Now 
kick or “flutter” your feet and legs with your toes 
pointed. After you get the “feel” of the flutter kick, 
try it in water a little over waist deep. Do the 
Prone glide as in Step 2, but add the flutter kick. 
You'll be surprised how rapidly the kick carries you 
forward. Keep your face in the water. This is 


* P 
‘ . hi < 
=e ote * 


Lying flat, with face in water, makes kick and arm motion free and easy. Here they are coordinated. Great! Now you’re swimming! 





Want to know how to swim? Then teach 
yourself. You can, you know. Just follow 
the steps as outlined below and you'll be 
surprised how quickly you learn. There 
are really just five simple steps: 1) ad- 
justing to water, 2) complete relaxation, 
3) kicking, 4) paddling, 5) coordination. 
Even if you can already swim, you'll im- 
prove your stroke by practicing the last 
three steps. Try it. Write me the results. 


By ROMAINE SMITH 
Youngfolks Editor 














highly important, for it puts you in a flat position 
and makes it easier for you to kick. 


4. Learn To Paddle 


While in a standing position and still in water 
slightly over waist deep, bend forward until your 
chin touches the water. Now extend your arms, 
palms cupped and fingers closed. Pull your right 
arm straight down through the water and back to 
your side with a deep, long sweeping stroke. Alter- 
nate right and left arms and hands in this manner. 
When your right hand enters the water to begin a 
stroke, your left hand is completing a stroke and is 
leaving the water at your side. 


Now you're ready to go back to Step 2. But, first, 





rest a bit. What you 
are doing is very tir- 
ing. Take a good 
deep breath, lie in 
the water, face 
downward, and 
shove off . . . the 
prone glide. Pull 
your hands through 
the water as indicat- 
ed above. Let your 
feet drag or trail while you're practicing the arm 
motion. If it is more natural to kick than drag 
your feet, do so, but do the flutter kick right. 





5. Combine Paddle and Kick 


Now you're ready to swim. You aren’t afraid 
to duck under. You've learned it’s fun. Now open 
your eyes under water and look about. Yes, it 
burns slightly at first and frightens you, but that’s 
all over soon. You like to see where you're going. 

You know how to prone glide, how to take a 
deep breath, hold it, and how to lie flat in the water. 

Too, you know how to kick from the hips, toes 
pointed and slightly turned in, knees flexible, but 
not bent too much, and you can flutter kick, too. 

And you have the arm motion “down pat”— 
fingers closed, hands slightly cupped, straight for- 
ward and backward motion. You've learned that 
your arms and hands serve the same purpose in 
swimming as oars do in rowing a boat. If you 
take short, shallow strokes, you get very little 
power. But with deep, long, smooth strokes that 
enter and leave the water cleanly, you get plenty 
of forward power. ; 

But your face is still in the water and you can’t 
breathe that way? Well, when you're pretty good 
at swimming with your face in the water, gradually 
learn to breathe between strokes. 

Proper, rhythmic breathing is one of the most 
important and difficult things in swimming. You 
don’t actually lift your head to breathe, you roll it 
to one side, But that’s another lesson. If you're 
interested, write me. 
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RIGHT NOW—COAL IN YOUR CELLAR 
IS LIKE MONEY IN THE BANK! 



























































YOU'LL BE ALL SET FOR 
A SUDDEN COLD SNAP! 


The thrifty, prudent coal user has 
his coal in the cellar now and is 
ready for winter ahead of time— 
a wonderful feeling! You know 
how suddenly a cold spell comes 
sometimes. With your coal in the 
bin you'll never have to worry 
about being uncomfortable! 


GET JUST THE RIGHT COAL 
AT JUST THE RIGHT TIME! 


Be sure of getting the size and 
kind of coal you want—delivered 
at the most convenient time. Be- 
cause coal is the easiest and saf- 
est fuel to store, you can get 
enough in to last the whole win- 
ter. You'll never give cold weather 
another thought—something you 
can’t do with other fuels! 


you'LL AVOID 
DELIVERY TIE-UPS! 


Wintertime rush and bad weather some- 
times delay coal deliveries by both your 
dealer and the railroads. Order your coal 
now and you'll get prompt delivery. You'll 
| never worry about the possibility of a 
} delivery truck being held up by a snow- 
bound road—something that the oil user 
always has to consider, Get in touch with 
‘ your coal dealer this week. With your 
coal in ahead of time you, too, will have 
that money-in-the-bank feeling! 





7 good reasons why coal is the most popular 
fuel in up-to-date farm homes 


1, Steadier warmth—no “on-again, off-again” flame! 
2. Fewer “cold pockets” —fewer colds! 
3. Automatic with stokers and controls! 
4. Easiest and safest to store! 

5. Lowest price almost everywhere! 

6. America’s vast reserves make supply dependable! 

7. America’s dependable supply assures price stability! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


ae] me ise), [er D4 is AND DEPENDABILITY 






YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 

















New Method of 


Artificial Respiration 


ss" ATHER Here Saves His Baby’s 
Life.” Thus ran the headline 
of a story in a Birmingham news- 
paper shortly after the pressure- 
arm lift method of artificial respira- 
tion was introduced. Only one 
week prior to the accident, the fa- 
ther had taken a Red Cross course 
in artificial respiration. So when his 
17-months-old son pulled cleaning 
fluid from a table and spilled it into 
his upturned face, and began chok- 
ing to death, his father remembered 
what. to do. 
With his baby in his arms, he ran 
for the family car. But he noticed 
the child was turning blue, his body 





was limp, and his eyes were becom! 
ing glassy. “I could see we would 
not make it to the hospital and |] 
almost got frantic,” said the father, 

Then he put the baby on the 
sidewalk and began artificial respj- 
ration, putting his new knowledge 
into practice. When the child be. 
gan to cry, he knew he had saved 
him from suffocation. 

You, too, might save a life. §o 
prepare yourself by studying the 
newly endorsed method of artificial 
respiration illustrated here. Practice 
it on your brothers and sisters, that 
each of you might have the know. 
how to save a life. 


Known as the back pressure-arm lift method, the new system of 
artificial respiration adopted by the American Red Cross and other 
agencies in December 1951 replaces the widely used prone pressure 
method. To perform the new method the victim is placed on his 
stomach with arms folded under his head and his cheek resting on 

crossed hands. The operator kneels on one 





3. Then he rocks backward, and 


or both knees at the victim’s head and pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


1. To start the cycle, operator places 
hands on the victim’s back so that 
the thumbs just touch and heels of 
the hands are just below a line run- 
ning between the victim’s armpits, 


2. He then rocks forward slowly, 
keeping the elbows straight, until 
his arms are approximately vertical, 
exerting steady pressure on chest, 






slowly slides his hands to the viec- 
tim’s arms just above the elbows. 


4. Continuing to rock backward, 
he raises the arms until resistance 
and tension are felt at the victim’s 
shoulder. Then the administrator 
drops the arms and thus completes 
a full cycle. The cycles are repeated 
12 times per minute, the expansion 
and compression phases being of 
equal length, and the release periods 








of minimum duration. 


Not a recent innovation, the back 
pressure-arm lift method has been 
used for years by Red Cross so- 
cieties in Denmark, Norway, and 
other European countries, where it 





was found to produce a greater exchange of air in the victim’s lungs than 
does the prone pressure method. Basic difference in the back pressure-arm 
lift and prone pressure method is that the former, being a two-phase oper® 
tion, actively forces air into the lungs as well as expels it. Prone pressut®, 
on the other hand, forces the air out, but depends upon the elastic r 

of the chest and internal organs to bring air into the lungs. This differ- 
ence is particularly important in cases of deep asphyxia, such as might be 
caused by nerve gas. This method would be particularly effective in evem 


of warfare when poison or herve gas might be used. 
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ENJOY RUGGED 


COMFORT in 
form-fitting 


WORK CLOTHES 


Here’s Why 


TULANE 


WORK SHIRTS 
and PANTS 


Can Take It! 


CHECK THESE 
FEATURES: 


Vat Dyed .. . won't fade 
Senforized . . . won’t shrink 


Tested Fabrics . . . 
Shirt Collars . . . interlined 


ved 
Shirts . . . with sleeve lengths 
Pants . . . double faced pocket 


openings 
Bar Tacks at Points of Strain 


Pants . . . graduated ri rfeet 
fit and comfort ry ey 


. Choice of colors and styles 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 


2 SCENE Veyy> 
2 
3 
i 
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— Projects Are 
Profitable 


By C. U. Storey 





Dairying has paid off for Abigail 
in both money and in real pleasure. 


F project work and participation 

in leadership activities are meas- 
ures: of'a good 4-H club member, 
then Abigail Sudduth, Randolph 
County, Ala., would be considered 
an outstanding member. 

This 14-year-old farm girl has 
been a 4-H’er for a little over three 
years. In that time she has com- 
pleted projects in dairying, poultry, 
sewing, home and room improve- 
ment, cooking, and gardening. 

One of her most outstanding 
projects has been dairying. She has 
one registered Guernsey cow and 
three calves. Her cow was named 
grand champion Guernsey at the 
county show twice, and has placed 
high in the district shows. With her 
first calf, the cow produced 9,111 
pounds of milk. This brought $389 
when the milk was sold for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Home improvement is another 
outstanding project. With little 
money (less than $100) and a lot of 
planning and hard work, she trans- 
formed her room and other parts 
of the house. In this improvement 
project she cut down an old bed, 
made a dressing table, refinished a 
bedroom suite, and built a large 
closet for her clothes. Low-cost 
feed sacks and tobacco cloth were 
used for curtains, upholstering, and 
bedspreads. Walls and floors were 
cleaned and repainted. 


Abigail has also been active in 
leadership in her 4-H work. She’s 
served as president, vice president, 
and song leader in her local 4-H 
club, and this year is serving as 
secretary of the County 4-H Coun- 
cil. She’s a leader in her community 
in summer ‘4-H neighbor-aid work. 

Although Abigail deserves plenty 
of credit for the things she’s ac- 
complished, she'll tell you that this 
credit belongs to her mother and 
daddy, and to her local leaders. Her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Sud- 
duth, are community leaders in 
farming and homemaking. 
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tling. Since this farm is being con- 
verted into a livestock farm, there 
is considerable ground to clear for 
pasture. No effort is being spared 
to develop good permanent pastures, 
and that’s why Ray Upchurch picked 
a heavy duty harrow equipped with 
LaBelle Discs. 


Extra disc life; quality, slow tem- 
pered steel; expert craftsmanship 
. .. these are some of the features 
of Crucible LaBelle Discs that have 
made them part of farming for more 
than 70 years. Look for the triangu- 
lar trade mark: — % — your mark 
of quality. 


AYMOND UPCHURCH, 
FarmManager, Fieldstream Farms, 
Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. And Mr. 
Upchurch continues: “We cleared 
75 acres of new land for permanent 
pasture this Spring. We used a 
Rome plowing harrow equipped 
with LaBelle cutout discs, and I 
found LaBelle Discs do a job in 
rough going. These discs reduce the 
debris left after clearing new ground 
into good, workable seed bed.” | 


Ray Upchurch should know. 
Under the ownership of Mr. V. J. 
Cowing and Mrs. Bill P. Flythe, 
FIELDSTREAM Farms is really bus- 





|CRUCIBLE| first name in Special purpose steels 
52 yoo of |Siae| steelmaking 
AGRICULTURAL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
STAINLESS * REX HIGH SPEED * TOOL + ALLOY * MACHINERY © SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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a ... ust lile youll 
wash your handle / 


Just as soap frees dirt from hands 
and clothes, special detergent- 
dispersant additives in the 

new MoBILOIL and Esso EXTRA 
Moror OI offered by your 
Standard Oil dealer, wash your 

é motor while you drive. 


Sludge, varnish and carbon— 
which under certain conditions 
collect on cylinder walls, 
pistons and piston-rings— 

are held in harmless suspension 
in the oil, and drained out 

at oil-change. 


Next oil change—try heavy 
| duty, high detergent 
\ MoBILOIL or Esso EXTRA 
\ Moror O1L—and get the best 
protection against engine 

wear your car, truck or 
tractor has ever had. 












STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 











Winter Grazing Winners 4 


Wade Johnson, Pepperell FFA Chapter, second from left, won first place 
in his district with winter grazing plot. Left to right are: T. G. Walters, 
state supervisor agricultural education; Johnson; Earnest V. Frederick 
of SCS, one of the judges; and I. R. Burch, Johnson’s vo-ag teacher, 


By Gretchen Mingledorff 


HE winter grazing program con- 

ducted by the vocational agri- 
culture division of the Georgia 
State Department of Education is 
for all-day students enrolled in vo- 
cational agriculture and veterans 
enrolled in the Institutional-On- 
Farm Training Program in Georgia. 

The Georgia Power Company, in 
cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, sponsors a year- 
round pasture contest for veterans 
and a winter grazing ‘contest for 
Future Farmers. 

Cash prizes totaling $2,075 are 
awarded annually to 72 winners. 
This past year 3,449 veteran 
trainees participated in the contest, 
planting 39,611 acres of permanent 
pastures and 31,503 acres of tem- 
porary grazing. And 1,986 Future 
Farmers entered with 6,657 acres 
of winter grazing. 

An acre and a half of Alta fescue 
and Ladino clover made Franklin 
Burnett of Blairsville state winner 
in the FFA pasture contest. He 
used 1,000 pounds of 4-12-12, 100 
pounds nitrate of soda, and 1 ton 
of lime. His cost for seed and fer- 
tilizer was $31.80 per acre. He 
seeded his pasture on Aug. 15 and 
began grazing Nov. 1. 

First place winner in northwest 
Georgia in winter grazing was Fu- 
ture Farmer Wade Johnson of Pep- 
perell FFA Chapter. His winning 
plot was 5% acres of fescue and 
Ladino clover which he seeded in 
September on land that had prev- 
iously been planted in wheat. 

Wade turned the land in July 
and then harrowed in 10 tons of 
lime and 36 tons of compost. Early 
in September he disked the land 
again and on the 17th applied 1,000 
pounds of 4-8-6 fertilizer per acre. 
He seeded the pasture with 95 
pounds of fescue and 10 pounds of 


Ladino clover, using a grain drill 
and a culti-packer. And on the first 
of March he topdressed the pasture 
with 500 pounds of ammonium ni- 
trate. He began grazing his pasture 
on March 15 with 24 head of cattle. 
The total pasture cost was $51.60 
per acre. 

Fifteen-year-old Jimmie Mayers 
of Baxley had the top winter graz- 
ing plot in southeast Georgia. He 
seeded 4 acres to crimson. clover, 
fescue, and Ladino clover on Oct. 
1 to provide feed for his three pure- 
bred cows and one purebred sow. 
The pasture, however; was good 
enough to graze a total of 27 cattle, 
beginning Jan. 1. 


After having a soil analysis 
made, he added 4 tons of lime, 600 
pounds 2-12-12 fertilizer per acre, 
and 20 wagonloads of compost. 
Pasture cost was $35.75 per acre. 


Southwest Georgia Future Farm- 
er Carlton Tyson of Tifton topped 
his district with his 1%-acre plot of 
ryegrass, crimson clover, and oats. 
With his winter grazing, Carlton 
demonstrated to his father that pas- 
tures were profitable to a farm. His 
father became interested in dairy 
farming and already owns six dairy 
cows and has built a new barn. 


Carlton seeded his pasture on 
Oct. 5, applying 600 pounds of 
4-8-6 fertilizer. He applied 300 
pounds of Cal-Nitro on March 1 
and again on April 1. 


Carlton began grazing on Dee. 
20, and by good management was 
able to graze 15 cows and 4 hogs 
continuously. Two dairy cows 
1 purebred Duroc sow with 8 pigs 
belong to Carlton. The pasture cost 
$27.97 per acre. Mr. Tyson points 
out that the grazing plot has 
for itself three times in feed sa 
and increased production. 








- stir on cleaners, graders, sorters, 
ators — representative o hundreds of 
ebblications using Briggs & a 
engines on farms and in farm bomes 
— the world’s most widely-used 
single-cylinder gasoline engines. 


No other single-cylinder, 
4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline 
engines in their class can match 
Boges & Stratton in engineering 

manufacturing precision — 
in dependable performance — 
long life and trouble-free service, 


Briggs & Stratton ee 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 





So Smart! 


SEL 


Dungarees 


So Tough! 


No matter what 

style of waist gar- 

ment you like, 

look to Anvil for 
satisfaction! Lace-back, 
western or regular. Heavy- 

t duty, sanforized denim. 
*, Many zipper front models 
—and a fine, two-fisted 

“@ garment in any style you 
~3 prefer. Men and boys like 
the snug comfort of Anvil 
design. Women and — 








TOM 


especially take to style fea- 
tures of ladies’ zipper dun- 
garees, expressly designed 
for the feminine figure. 


Read Tag O’ Facts on 
all Anvil garments. 


You'll Like 
LONG 
Sportswear 








See Anvil Brand at Your Favorite Store 


since ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


High Point, N. C. 


70% MORE 


yiLt-IN POWER/ 
U. Z be 
S. Test, : Seeaees Te re 


ft proves sh- 
ight Batteries contain more 
active ingredients than two 
other leading brands. Se- 
lected best quality 
» materials peoctzere 
te longer-lasting bri 

slight. Buy BURG BS 
at better dealers every- 

zoere. comes, mney 


< S ‘reeport, Il 
and Plastic ; peg pom Falls, Can. 


FHA ers Elect 


DeLoyce Strickland Marilyn Middleton 


ELOYCE Strickland of Moultrie, 
Ga., was elected president of 
the State Association of Future 
Homemakers recently. There are 
362 chapters in Georgia with 15,- 
742 members. DeLoyce is president 
of the student body of 1,200 at 
Moultrie High School and was 
Georgia’s FHA representative at 
the Florida State Fair in 1952. 
Marilyn Middleton of the Blake- 
ly FHA Chapter will be presented 
to the national organization as can- 
didate for national vice president. 
She represented Georgia FHA’ers 
at the Florida State Fair in 1951 
and is a member of the National 
Public Relations Committee, repre- 
senting the South and Hawaii. 
Marilyn is a past state secretary. 
National elections will be at the 
delegates conference at Green 
Lake, Wis., in July. 


Bees at the Fair 


CENTER of interest at the 
1952 Dade County Youth Fair 
was an observation hive showing 
honeybees at work. People of all 
ages eagerly watched these bees 
toiling away. Exit was sealed dur- 
ing exhibition, and any sissy could 
look without fear of being stung. 
At the request of the 4-H club 
of Kendall, Fla., this exhibit was 
loaned to the fair by H. “Skipper” 
Steeves, a local commercial bee- 
keeper. The school Daddies’ Club 
first called upon Mr. Steeves to dis- 
cuss beekeeping with the young 
folks. Since then he has been quite 
popular with various youth groups. 
He is a Merit Badge Counselor for 
the Boy Scouts. The Steeves’ eight- 
year-old daughter is a Girl Scout, 
and Mrs. Steeves has presented lec- 
tures to the Girl Scouts about bees. 
First prize in competitive entries 
was won by 13-year-old Steve 
Schneeberger of Uleta, Fla. He 
has been interested in beekeeping 

for about two years. 
Porter V. Taylor. 
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Just how efficient is 


TENNESEAL 
V-DRAIN ROOFING... 


...in bad weather? 


Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing forms a snug, leak- 
proof blanket that sheds the hardest, most pene- 
trating rain and keeps crops, livestock and ma- 
chinery safe and dry. Because it is steel, it has 
the strength and toughness to resist damage 
from high winds, hail and extraordinary abuses. 


| +. against fire and lightning? 


A properly grounded Tenneseal Roof gives un- 
rivaled protection from lightning, and of course, 
offers the resistance of steel to the threat of 
damage from fire. 


.-.in cutting installation costs? 


Because Tenneseal is steel roofing, it can be ap- 
plied to nailing strips. This eliminates the labor 
and material cost of installing a solid roof deck- 
ing. Since Tenneseal has steel’s strength and 
rigidity, it can be handled quickly and easily by 
ordinary farm labor. 


...in eliminating maintenance work ? 


Tenneseal needs no special care after installa- 
tion. Its leak-proof features . . . Tension Curve, 
Pressure Lip, Triple Cross Crimp and V-Drain 
... cannot possibly get out of order, and con- 
tinue to give years of excellent service. 


.-.in fighting ‘Father Time” ? 


A heavy coat of galvanizing adds years of serv- 
ice to the natural durability of steel. The years 
of service of a Tenneseal Roof will vary with 
the atmospheric conditions in different regions, 
but Tenneseal users are unanimous in their 
praise of Tenneseal’s long service. 


...in protecting your bank book? 


Long service life divided by low installation 
and maintenance costs will show you how low is 
the annual cost of a Tenneseal V-Drain Roof. It 
is one of the best investments you can make. And 
the quality of its protection frees you from all 
roofing worries. 


@ We are doing our best to keep your U-S-S Dealer supplied with Tenneseal 
V-Drain Roofing. If he happens to be out of stock temporarily, keep in touch 
with him. He will supply you as soon as he can. 


U-S-S TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 


U-S‘S AMERICAN FENCE 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


Fairfield, Alabama 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








The honeybee is one of nature’s 
@ CURCESS FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES most industrtete creatures. | 


’ 
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"There's 
no Hope in 


our family” 


WHO AM |1...? 
SEE ANSWER BELOW 


Batteries also look alike. 
but AUTO-LITE STA-FUL 
hiteds waler 


IN NORMAL CAR USE 


only 5 tines a your’ 


Cc friends. of Bob Hope say, “It’s hard to believe he has a ‘look- 


>” 


Ca 


. but lots of things do look alike, including batteries. So 


don’t be fooled by appearances. It’s the amazing Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” 
Battery that needs water only 3 times a year in normal car use. . . 
and lasts longer too! Make your next battery an Auto-Lite “Sta-ful.” 


You’re wrong about movie 


stars if you thought the man — 


shown above was Bob Hope. 
Although Leo R. Brennan of 
Monrovia, California, is fre- 
quently ‘confused with Bob, 
there are no family ties. And 
if you want to be right about 
batteries, see your nearby Auto- 
Lite Battery Dealer because, 
“You’RE Aways Ricut WITH 
Auto-Lite.” 








See BOB HOPE, Starring in 
“SON OF PALEFACE” 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
Color by Technicolor 








Phone Western Union . . . ask for ‘‘Oper- 
ator 25 ... she'll give you the name 
of your nearby ag Lite Battery Decler. 
There is no charge for this service. 


AUTO-LITE sta ful 


Tune in “SUSPENSE!” —CBS Television Tuesdays 





Stan Salle-tosod 


Ever get tired of just sitting at home with your date, | 
or going to a movie? We thought you might be, so 
here are a few tips from teensters who used their 


“noodles” 


NE of the best entertainment 

ideas for dates we have found is 
square dancing. First my friends 
and I—and our dates—took lessons! 
We had lots of fun learning new 
Steps in the different folk dances. 
Now we hold square dances at 
school and invite guest callers. We 
serve refreshments and sometimes 
give a prize for the couple with the 
most original costume. 

In summer we usually plan hay- 
rides for the evenings, and end up 
at someone’s home for refresh- 
ments. Everyone helps roast hot 
dogs and marshmallows. Then we 
sing around the fire. In winter a 
“make-believe” hayride inside with 
games on this theme could end 
around the fireplace with boys and 
girls singing or planning stunts. 

When we spend the evening at 
home with our- dates, cooking a 
supper for them seems to be the 
most popular idea. The boys really 
like to be waited on and fussed 
over, and we enjoy cooking. 

Once in a while the boys plan an 
outing for the girls. These usually 
include driving to the lake, swim- 
ming, and games such as softball 
on the beach. Martha Townsend, 

Kentucky. 


The young people in my small 
town like to date in groups, but we 
don’t have the recreation facilities 
that exist in larger places. Recent- 
ly, however, we discovered that 
we possessed a recreation hall right 
under our noses—the home eco- 


BILL ‘N’ SUE 


and thought up some other things to do. 


nomics department in our school, 

In the department we have three 
individual kitchens—plenty of space 
for the girls and their dates to cook 
up delicious food. Our favorite 
easy-to-fix dish is spaghetti and 
meat balls. After we have 
pared the food (and, honestly, its 
no job, because everyone is having 
such a good time), we move all the 
cutting tables together in the sey 
ing room, put on a tablecloth, 


sit down to eat at one long table, 


You would be amazed to know just 


how much fun we have! There are 
all kinds of jokes and comments on 
the food which everyone has helped 
to prepare. And sometimes we im 


personate a big family—with Ma 
and Pa and all the children at the 
family table. 

Maybe other young people living 
in small towns have an undiscov- 
ered recreation building. See if 
you can find one. Joan Courtney, 

Mississippi. 

Instead of going to the movie 
or to a ball game, which is gen- 
erally the policy of most couples, 
my date and I often go to some 
wayside park and have a picnic 
lunch together. We have fun visit 
ing the grocery store and b 
the things we will need for the 
lunch. Both of us share the 
of preparing the food. Maybe th 
word share is the clue to the 
problem. Whenever you share, you 
are having fun, aren’t you? 

Edwin Duce, Florida. 


Bless Our Food 





ihe 9 FATHER, MAKE US THANKFUL 

"7 FOR THESE AND ALL OUR MANY 

| BLESSINGS. THIS WE ASK IN THy \ 
PRECIOUS NAME, FOR CHRIST'S 
SAKE. AMEN. 








WE DON'T ASK YOU DON'T? I'M 
THE BLESSING AT) SURE YOUR MOTHER 
OUR HOUSE. AND DAD WOULD LET 
YOU RETURN THANKS 
IF YOUASK 








YOU SURELY DO, SON. IN 
FACT, WE ALL TAKE TURNS IN 
THANKING GOD FOR OUR 
FOOD. 





AND I LIKE OuR 
HOLDING HANDS WHEN WE 
BOW OUR HEADS. IT MAKES 
ME FEEL GOOD ALL 

Over ! 











— -. See a fee ae a Ue 


B EF Goodrich 
Tubeless Tire 


PROTECTS AGAINST BLOWOUTS, PUNCTURES and SKIDS 


i 


WIPES DRY PATH ON WET ROADS. BFG’s 

new “‘Life-Saver’’ Tubeless Tire has a tread engi- 
neeted with thousands of flexible “grip-blocks’’ that wipe 
a wet road so dry you can light a match on it. They grip 
like a caterpillar tread. Tests show the “‘Life-Saver’’ stops 
up to 20% quicker in rain than a regular highway tire, up to 
30% quicker on ice, up to 15% quicker on snow. It has up 
to 40% more pulling power in rain, up to 114% more on 
ice, up to 25% more On snow. 





ee SEALS PUNCTURES. Drive the BFG “Life- 
Saver’’ over spikes and it does not go flat. A gummy 
layer under the tread seals against the puncturing object, 
plugs the hole when object is withdrawn. 


$S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S 


SLOWOUT INSTEAD OF BLOWOUT. Sudden 

blowouts in tires with inner tubes are usually 
sega by the tube being pinched by a bruise-break in the 
ee — But a bruise-break in the ‘‘Life-Saver’’ Tube- 
* ite merely causes a slow leak. That’s because instead 
a an inner tube it has an air-retaining lining that’s part of 
Tr, tire itself. Patents covering basic features of Tubeless 


tes have been issued to The B. F. Goodrich Compan 
by the U. S. Patent Office. a6 


MORE MILEAGE TOO! The BFG “Life-Saver” outwears other passenger 

car tires 10 to 15% because the tiny ‘‘grip-blocks’’ have a ‘‘walking”’ action that 

reduces scuffing. This new B. F. Goodrich tire may save your life, can save you : 
trouble, wi/] save you money. Ask your BFG retailer for a ‘‘Life-Saver’’ demon- : rich 
stration. His address is in the Yellow Pages of your phone book under the 5 ae 
heading ‘Tires’. Convenient terms. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 











| PARK AVENUE 





Mes long, low and lovely !” | 
‘Everything about it says quality ! 








New Quality-Built Bodies bring 
new beauty and safety to the low-price 
field! They’re longer! They’re wider! 
They’re stronger! They come in the wid- 
est variety of body style, color and uphol- 
stery combinations of any low-priced car, 









" Fords s ot a 

. S Strato. ' — ie a 

whisks you y hi Star Kg “AT , th by, 
P Pills in aus p 

Nk fa 















New Power — Six or V-8. The 
newest, most modern Six! It has free- 
turning overhead valves and it’s the only 
all-new, low-friction, high-compression 
Six in the industry. Ford’s high-compres- 
sion Strato-Star V-8—now 110-h.p.—is 
the most powerful engine in its field! 

















New Automatic Ride Control 
really ‘‘gentles” the bumps! And a new 
lower center of gravity and a wider front 
tread help take the tilt out of turns! 






Safi 
, di ties 
" ‘SCOMfore are ‘has beens! 
: "20 Vinglo je ne You hit the trail 4 

My Ngle’on rough dire roads!” j 









~~ a * -e = os CO 





“Nips in and out of 
tight parking places 
ina jiffy !" 


i) 
New Full-Circle Visibility really Forward or backward 
“lets in” all the scenery! You'll find a you get broad vision 
huge, curved one-piece windshield, a car- all the time !" 
wide rear window, narrower posts all 
around ...side windows that are picture- 
window big. Here’s visibility unlimited! 













Ye 
oY Can Pay more 
Ut You cant buy better! 











, i ovale 





White sidewall tire’ 
able, optional at extra 
Equipment, accessories eS 
subject to change without 
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My Most Enjoyable Hike . 


- Some entertainments cost a lot of money, others only a 

ty 7) little, still others are free. Enjoying nature in the wide-open 
spaces is well worth the time spent. Now that summer is 

here again, get out and enjoy nature's free gift. These 
letters from other youngfolks tell you about their hikes. 





DS theyie put 


$ bri 

wopell Going for the Cows Then we almost step on a snake, 

wider! ($15 Prize) and we throw rocks at him as he 

he wid- NTIL a few years ago, it was al- scurries away. If we kill the snake, 

1 uphol- ways my duty to go after the * aye pede wana F pea as 
, : eac o claim the victory for 

ced car, cows on my father’s farm and bring dling Gis eis “Wea seueed to 00k 





them down to the barn. This was 
always the one thing I liked best to 
do on our dairy farm. I had to go 


. through the fields and woods to find 


all of the cows. It was never a 
chore, though, because I liked to be 
off by myself. I would watch the 
birds in the trees, and enjoy the 
cool, quiet woods, where the still- 
ness was broken only by the songs 
of birds and sounds of other wood 
folks. Once I watched two tumble- 
bugs on a hill. 

Then as I started home with the 
cattle, I would pluck the petals of a 
daisy as most young girls do, and 
say, “He loves me, he loves me 
not.” I would watch the blue sky 
with its lazy white clouds, and love 
the earth and being alive. 

Often I was scolded for being 


of our wits.” If we find a bird’s 
nest, we look in but never touch 
the eggs. We promise ourselves to 
come back after the eggs have 
hatched and see the funny little 
things with big mouths and soft 
down on their wings. 

By this time we have reached the 
creek and hang our lunch basket 
on the limb of a tree. After baiting 
our hooks and throwing our lines in 
the water, we settle down to dream 
of the big fish we're “gonna” catch. 

: Sammy McKaskle, 10, 
Faulkner County, Ark. 


Splendor of Nature 
($5 Prize) 


Through the woods, along the 
creek, and over the hills I went to 
gather wild flowers. Green ferns 















under the water 


An I, 


| 
~~ 






























































so long, but I never told any- §& F 
one til Sie whey it took me so rua lined the creek banks, and nearby 4 5 
to bring in the cows. were large beds of beautiful, blue aK 
‘ Patricia Hale, 20, Violets. Farther back in the woods — » 
Davidson County, Tenn. were trees with white blossoms, Here’s the water system which has every fea- =| f=} 
4 looking very pretty against the dark- ture a farmer could want—built on the principle y 
Hiking and Fishing green background of oak, pine, and of pushing instead of lifting water to the surface. F 
($10 Prize) sweet gum. I passed a moment to 7 Semen myad aon, wane oo power at — 11 
j i ower cost than an well water sys- 
banter begin umsing, mack. SP, and en moved on. tm of sir capac. 
? * . a 7 
ingbirds start singing, and it's time How I love the faint, sweet smell himeolt to halt the time It teks to Install 
to go fishing and hiking. I get out of muscadines and enjoy the beauty a 2-pipe jet system or deep well head. 
last year’s fishing poles and work of wild plum and redbud trees. The @ Easiest to maintain—never needs oiling, » 
on the lines while my small brother forest floor was covered with small as both mofor and pump are water lubri- = ioe 
digs the bait. Mother fixes a lunch flowers, too numerous to mention. cated. Unit is raised or lowered by the 
basket, and off we go down the hill- In the level clearings I saw the service pipe. 4 
side, following the cow paths. sturdy orange-colored flowers called : pis mal ~— yr tie a by 
Interesting things always happen Indian blankets and bluebonnets as b resis as score a pr sa ih is 9 
on these trips. Sand streakers run they nodded their heads in the a ‘ at 
ahead of us and suddenly disappear breeze. All along the way I dis- That's not all... 
behind a rock. We move the rock covered new miracles of nature, but Has only one pipe of smaller diameter inside | yt 
to see if they are hiding, but we soon the sun told me it was time casing « Never needs priming « Motor and rt Tr - 
don’t find them. Farther along, up to go home. The hike left me tired pump are water-cooled « No jets, rods or shafts =H 
jumps a cottontail, and Old Shep in body but fresh in spirit. to add to cost « Uses smaller motor—saves y= 
starts after him. The chase ends in Nita Fay Dison, 16, power e Made of non-corrosive stainless steel 
the tall grass at the foot of the hill. . Rusk County, Tex. and recent h A size for every need « Perform- 4 a j 
ance prove 5 7; 
If there is no Fairbanks-Morse dealer near 1 S 
you, mail the coupon! sg x 
Next Letter Contest: Zo S y, 
“ iT p : 
aa MY FAVORITE FALL SPORT iY FAIRB ANKS-MORSE, baal y 
places ALL is a gay and colorful season, festive and zestful. There SS SNTZS| 
are basketball, football, and volleyball . . . hunting, trapping, a name worth remembering 
and fishing . . . skating, sleighing, and skiing . . . tennis, golf, HOME WATER SERVICE AND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT + ENGINES + GENERATING 
and horseback riding . + + croquet, badminton, ping-pong, or SETS *» HAMMER MILLS +» MAGNETOS + MOTORS » MOWERS + PUMPS + SCALES 


other is your favorite? 


mountain climbing. Which of these wonderful sports or some 


For the three best letters to reach us by July 31 on “My Fa- 
Vorite Fall Sport,” we will pay $15, $10, and $5, and $1 each 
for all others printed. Send your letters to Progressive Young- 





- 
| 
4 
| 
! 
| 
1 
| 
| 
LL. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me the booklet describing your deep well submersible 
water system. 





folks at The Progressive Farmer office nearest you—Birmingham, ARON INGSd po cn dcnesidqdesvebocicccsccss cocthsabensveses é 
Dallas, Memphis, or Raleigh. Be sure to include your name, I rik ckcscoaded canhhonesesssise DS 53 view vicwiens ‘ 
» age, county. i eke ein i 
res, it ara ber, this contest is open to boys and girls between the ---4 
orieuan ages of 10 and 20. Adults are not eligible to enter. 
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ARMSTROM 


Rhino 
“Flex 





DW COIDHOTIED 4 


GUARANTEED 
10) ca om ON ibs be} 


against all road hazards 





the only leading tires that give 
you this extra protection! 


BREAKER Le 
rectly unde 
where needed most 
absorbs sho 


creases res 


h RE 


RMSTRONG, one of America’s oldest 
A tire manufacturers, paces the indus- 
try with the longest, strongest user pro- 
tection ever offered on any famous tire 

. . an 18-month unconditional guarantee 
against all road hazards—with no limit on 
mileage! You get this exclusive protec- 





\ 
\ 

REATED CORDS A 

y duty e 

ted “Heat-Tre 

exclusive wit 

the batkhone 

ino-Flex construct 


tion at no extra cost. Super-strong Rhino- 
Flex construction (above) defies wear 
and tear fatal to ordinary tires. Armstrong 
tires have extra deep treads of genuine 
Polar (Cold) Rubber for up to 30% more 
mileage. Get Armstrong Rhino- Flex 
Tires on liberal trade-in plan now! 





Armstrong Tires Baseball Cont 


@ Go to your nearest Armstron 
free entry blank. Nothing to buy! And ju 





Bobby Thomson's $10,000 


g Tire dealer for 


entering you get a srecial ARMSTRONG GOLD 


CERTIFICATE, entitling you to substantial — 
ings during the next 12 months! Enter today! 





est 


ARMSTRONG 
TIRES 





st for 


ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY 
West Haven 16, Conn. ; Norwalk, Conn. ; 
Natchez, Miss.; Des Moines, lowa; 601 
Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





Export: 20 E. 50th St., New York, 22. 


| 


IANOS have three pedals, the 

pedal for the right foot being 
pressed to prolong the tone. The 
pedal for the left foot moves the 
action forward so that the strings 
do not get the full force of the 
hammers. This produces a softer 
tone. The middle pedal allows se- 
lected notes to vibrate while the 
rest are damped. Since the pedal 
for the right foot is the one most 
often used, when we refer to the 
pedal, we mean the one for the 
right foot. 








ped------- Se | 


eine ee eS 





Cnweins <a 


UMMER, vacation, and 

plenty of opportunities 
to sketch the great out- 
doors resulted in hundreds 
of fine drawings being sent 
in this month. If you like 
to draw, get out that pen 
and ink or pencil, white 
paper, and sketch some- 
thing around the farm. 


Try to hold the size of 
your drawing under 10 x 
12 inches in size, and do 
not color it with crayon or 
water colors. Be sure to 
put your name, age, ad- 
dress, and county on the 
back of each drawing. 
Mail to me at The Progres- 
sive Farmer, 821 North 
19th Street, Birmingham 
2, Ala. T. W. Godwin, 
Art Editor. 





Easy Piano Lessons 


By Frederick Stanley Smith 


Chon ,Sticks 








To use the pedal correctly, yoy 
press it down immediately “after” 
you play the note or chord that you 


wish to hold. You hold the peda} 


down until you strike the neg 
chord, being sure to release it the 
instant you strike the next chord, 
Then press it down immedia 
after the next chord is struck, and 
continue as before. 

Inthe piece “Chop Sticks,” pre. 
sented below, press the pedal down 
at the word “Ped,” and continue 


holding down until the asterisk (*), - 
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Our Young Artists 





Gerald Kelly, Greenville County, 8. €, 
wins $10 with this interesting sketch of 
old Dobbin disturbing his master’s fishing. 
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Lecona Martin, Charlotte Coum 


ty, Va., wins $5 with a well 
composed farm panorams® 


< 

Gerald Gibson, 14, Spartanburg 
County, S. C., wins $2.50 with 
this fine sketch even though 
colt’s hind legs are a bit akimbo, 


Honorable Mention goes to Martha 
Gortney, Tishomingo County, 
and Patricia Price, Montgomery 
ty, Va. 
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Mard§ FEEL-ALIVE SCALP... 
"NEAT, LOOK-ALIVE HAIR 





Yes! Daily use of Jeris Hair Oil 
makes this amazing difference! 


TRY ITI A daily massage with just a few drops of 
Jeris Luster-Grooming Hair Oil checks dry scalp, 
removes loose dandruff, leaves hair 

easy to manage, fresh-groomed morning, 
noon and night. Contains no drying 
ingredients. At drug counters 
everywhere. Professional appli- 
cations available at barber shops. 


JERIS 
Luster-Srooming 
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BERMUDA anil 
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|ATLACIDE 


SAFER CHLORATE WEED KILLER 


Kills entire plants . . . destroys 

» Easy to dissolve in water 
for use as a spray. You can de- 
pend on Atlacide ... it is backed 















by over 20 years of good results. 
Send for Special FREE Circular 


PMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
t.2, Bound Brook, N. J 
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Movies To See 


ARON Slick From Punkin Crick 

—light but entertaining musical 
about a country boy who outwits 
a city slicker. When a couple of 
crooks step in an oily mud puddle 
on the farm of the hero’s girl, they 
offer a fabulous sum for the land, 
thinking it contains oil. The farm 
boy, of course, knows the oil came 
from a barrel that fell off his wagon. 
Events that follow are hilarious. 
Alan Young, Dinah Shore, Robert 
Merrill. Family. 


- Skirts Ahoy!—A fun-filled Techni- 
color musical about life in the 
WAVES. Esther Williams is a swim- 
ing instructor at. the Great Lakes 
Training Station and so is given 
plenty of opportunity to show off 
her graceful swimming ability. 
Esther Williams, Joan Evans, Viv- 
ian Blaine, Barry Sullivan. Family. 


Top Favorites—The following are 
currently recommended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time (T), News- 
week (N), Christian Century (C), 
and National Parent-Teacher (A), 
as the initials indicate: ANTCPr 
Anything Can Happen, Decision 
Before Dawn, Lavender Hill Mob, 
Detective Story, An American in 
Paris, Place in the Sun . . . NTCP: 
African Queen, Bright Victory. . . 


PNC: Pride of St. Louis... NTA: 
Man in the White Suit... . NPT: 
People Will Talk... PT: Encore... 


NP: With a Song in My Heart, 
Room for One More, Greatest Show 
on Earth . . . AN: Five Fingers, 
Model and Marriage Broker .. . 
TA: Quo Vadis . . . NAP: Never 
Take No for an Answer, Cry Be- 
loved Country, Death of a Sales- 
man... AC: Viva Zapata. 








More for Prize Photos 





ESPONSE to our first Photo 

Contest was so gratifying 
(see page 48, June issue), we 
have decided to continue the 
contest and raise the prize list. 
For the first prize picture we 
will pay $35; second, $25; 
third, $15; fourth, $10; and 
$7.50 for any other picture 
published. Pictures must not 
have been . published before. 
Entries must be in by Aug. 30, 
1952. Write your name and 
address on back edge of photo- 
graphs. Enclose negative, a 
short description, and return 
postage, if you want your pic- 
ture returned. 
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f your car feels ike thé. itS time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





THAT cusniony FEELIN 





You feel the difference right away when your car and truck get 
Marfak chassis lubrication. And the difference is “cushiony” 
driving — that Jasts for 1,000 miles and more! But that’s not 
all! Marfak is specially compounded to protect points of wear 
longer, resist wash-out — and fight jar-out and squeeze-out 
when the going gets rough. For longer lasting Marfak lubrica- 
tion, see your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


Costom-Hade Havoline Exceeds Heavy Duty Requirements 

For gasoline engine or Diesel — new engine or old 
— Custom-Made Havoline is the ideal motor oil, for 
it exceeds Heavy Duty requirements — keeps en- 
gines cleaner and better lubricated. If your tractor is 





————= > 


tO NE 
ees = powered by LP-Gas, experi- 
ence has shown that Havoline provides 
high resistance to oxidation, and added 
bearing protection, so necessary when 
this fuel is used. Order Custom-Made 
Havoline today. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 





g LASTS LONGER WITH MARFA , 





“Pll take $37,” Jake said. “That’s just 
$30 and the pasture money I paid on 
her this summer. How about it, Mick?” 


By JESSE STUART 


Illustrated by JOHN McCLELLAND 


Pa loved animals and it riled him when one wouldnt heed 

him. He also loved to make a trade . . . especially if he could out- 
smart old Jake Remines. So Pa had two objectives as he leaped 
over rock and rill in pursuit of old Jake’s heifer. 


carried salt to the hundred cattle in the 
big pasture. He’d carry 75 pounds at a 
load up the steep mountain to the long salt 
trough he’d made of hollow logs. He had 
cut down hollow trees and split them with 
wedges, trimmed each split log neatly with 
a double-bitted axe, and fastened them to- 
gether. It was a long trough resting on 
foundation rocks so the cattle could stand 
side by side and lick salt. 
This salting trough was the place where 
the cattle met in the big pasture field. It 
was where they got acquainted. 


Fes early spring to late autumn, Pa 


In early spring when Pa put strange cattle 
in the pasture he'd call to them to come and 
get salt. At first they didn’t know his voice. 
But a few of our cattle did, and went run- 
ning for salt when they heard his voice. The 
other cattle soon learned to follow. 


At this meeting place Pa would count 
everybody’s cattle that he was pasturing, to 
see if they were in the pasture. If one was 
missing, he wouldn't stop till he found it. 


4 


steer in the pasture. All he had to do wae 
look one over carefully and he never forgot 
it. He knew each of the 100 cattle in te 
big pasture where 30 belonged to us 
70 belonged to nine different people. Hf 
knew and could have called by name, if t€) 
cattle had been named, the 187 head @ 
cattle he had in the other six pastures on mm 
708-acre hill farm. 
But when Pa called for the cattle to “7 
céme to their salt in the big pasturé, ay 
would come but one. That was Jake B 
nes’ heifer with the dots above her ey@ 
She would follow the other cattle near 
salt trough. But she wouldn’t come all @ 
way. She'd come to within a couple of hui 
dred yards. Then there she would stand aig 
watch the other cattle lick salt. She'd watch | 
them with her head held high, her neck 
held stiff as a board, and her black ey@ 
beaming in deep sockets as she looked @ 
Pa. She would never come near him. | 
“That Remines heifer is a quare animal 
(Continued on page 42) 


é =e 
Pa soon learned every calf, cow, heifer, 7 




















Big-truck capacity and 
heavy-duty features 


—the ONLY half-ton pickup truck 
that has them all! 


T’s big —full 125%-inch wheelbase with 
7 foot, 5 inch body —extra length that 
gives it “big truck” capacity. 
But that’s only part of the story! 


GMC ALONE builds all the following 
5 important, heavy-duty features into this 
model—features most manufacturers re- 
serve for large, over-the-road trucks built 
to operate 100,000 miles a year: 


They are (1) Tocco-Hardened Crank- 
shaft, (2) full-floating piston pins, (3) rifle- 
drilled connecting rods, (4) steel-backed, 
airplane-type main and rod bearings, and 
(5) full-pressure lubrication to all main 
bearings and piston pins. 


They pay off in durability and lower 
maintenance—fewer truck failures during 
critical farm periods. It’s part of the extra 
value that goes with the real truck you'll 
get when you go to your nearest GMC 
dealer’s! 


GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 


& DIESEL TRUCKS - 2 TO 35 oe 
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KEEP the power you bought 


Whether you pile up the miles in cross-country 
hops or start-and-stop city driving, give your 
motor a break. Use on/y 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil... made from the finest crude the 
world has ever known. It provides that comfort- 
ing, money-saving, extra protection against the 
trouble and expense caused by high-pressure 
friction that robs you of the power you bought. 





BUY 100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 

















For your protection, only oils made from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality require- 
ments are entitled to carry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality 
and membership in our Association. 































LVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 








The Chase of the Skittish Heifer 


(Continued from page 40) 


Pa once said to me. “Cattle have 
always liked me. But not that one. 
She’s the wildest thing I’ve ever 
seen. I’ve been a-tryin’ to tame her 
since the day Jake fetched her here. 
But seems like she gets wilder all 
the time. Last April she didn’t 
stand more than 100 yards from the 
salt trough. Here it is August again 
and she stands 200 yards away. 
Must be the fox hounds a-runnin’ 
through here have made her nature 
wilder. But I will tame ’er and have 
her a-lickin’ salt from my hands be- 
fore Jake comes to get her.” 

That was what Pa thought. But 
in September the heifer would 
not come within 300 yards of the 
salt trough. 


“41 CAN'T understand it,” Pa 
said. “That heifer must be a-goin’ 
wild. Out here where she never 
sees anybody but me and the fox 
hunters. Out here where she hears 
fox horns a-blowin’ and hound dogs 
a-barkin’ and wind in the trees! 
I reckon that’s enough to make a 
brute go wild!” 

Among all the cattle Pa was pas- 
turing for other people, cattle that 
would come and lick salt from his 
hand, Pa directed all his attention 
toward the heifer. “I'll tame her 
yet,” he said. “I'll have her so tame 
that all Jake’ll have to do when he 
comes to take his cattle home is to 
walk up to her and put his hand on 
her neck and lead her across the 
pasture. I’ve never seen one yet 
I couldn’t tame. Something about 
me animals like. It hurts my feel- 
ings when a brute turns against me. 
Hurts me more than when a human 
being turns on 
me. I can't let 
Jake’s heifer leave 
this pasture with- 
out lickin’ salt 
from my hand.” 

All through Au- 
gust and Septem- 
ber Pa worked 
with Jake’s heifer 
trying to tame 
her. When Pa 
would walk to- 
ward her, she'd 
bristle up like a 
doubtful dog and 
sniff the wind. 
When hed get 
within a hundred 
yards she'd take 


off, jumping like a deer, with her 


long tail floating on the wind. 


Pa and I agreed we'd never seen 
a heifer that could run like that one. 
She’d leap over stumps, rocks, brier 
patches and go to the tall timber 
where she’d disappear among the 
trees. We'd not see her until we 


went to salt the cattle again. 


ON the last day of October 
when Jake came to get his cattle, 
Pa told him about the heifer. Pa 
told Jake he’d not been able to get 


any closer than 100 yards to her. 


“She always had a wild nature,” 
Jake told Pa. Jake pressed the long 
white beard down on his face. “But 
my heifer’s not got a nature as wild 


as you say.” 





* “You're not carrying your share 


of the load, Chadwell.” 





Jake paid Pa $70 for pasturing 
his 10 head of cattle for sevep 
months. Jake bragged to Pa about 
how his cattle had grown. He said 
they’d put on about 300 pounds of 
weight to the animal—all except the 
heifer. The heifer was standing 9 
far away Jake couldn’t see her too 
well. But the other 9 head of Jake’s 
cattle stood close around us at the 
salt trough. 

“Well, let’s get her with the rest 
of my cattle,” Jake said. 

“Tl fetch her,” Pa volunteered, 

Pa wanted to show Jake what a 
man he was for his years. He want- 
ed to show Jake how a lean, bony 
little man 67 years old could mn, 
Jake wasn’t as old as Pa and the 
hair’ on his head was white as milk 
weed fuzz that the wind lifts from 
the pods and blows away in August. 
Pa’s hair was still black as a charred 
stump in new ground. When Pa 
took off running to get on the far 
side of the heifer and drive her 
back toward us, he sailed over old 
stumps, rock piles, and brier patches 
like a scared fox. 


“4LOOK at that, won't you!” 
Jake said as he watched Pa run, 
“Your father is a young man for his 
years. He’s younger than you are. 
I’m an old man beside him.” 

But when the heifer saw Pa was 
trying to hem her up, she showed 
Pa how to run. She wheeled around 
on her hind feet in one whirl, and 
it looked to us like her feet were 
not touching the ground. Looked 
to us like she was stepping on the 
wind. Her legs moved like well 
oiled pistons and her tail was riding 
on the October 
mountain wind 
like a kite. She 
was running to- 
ward the tall tim- 
ber. The heifer 
outran Pa as easi- 
ly as a fox outruns 
a slow hound, 
while we stood at 
the salt trough 
looking on. When 
Pa saw that the 
chase was useless, 
he put on brakes 
and skated like a 
young skater for 
a few feet on the 
damp, dying Oc 
tober grass. There 
Pa stood and watched her disap 
pear under the tall timber. I want- 
ed to laugh, but I didn’t. I knew 
who'd be running after her before 
we caught her for Jake Remines. Pa 
turned around and walked slowly 
and sadly back to us. 

“You've done your best,” Jake 
told Pa. “Honest, you can run like 
a greyhound. You stay in shape 
climbin’ these mountains and carty- 
in’ salt to cattle. You can run like 
a hound dog yourself, but that 
heifer runs like a deer.” 

“Never saw anything like it,” Pa 
said. “I can catch most any of ‘em 
but her. Can’t understand what has 
made her so wild.” 

“Never worry about it,” Jake 
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: said. “I'll take these through the 


ate and drive ‘em home. I'll be 
pack tomorrow and get the heifer. 
[ll fetch my boys with me.” 

“And I'll come and bring Shan 
and Finn,” Pa told him. “We'll 
catch ‘er, all right.” 


M6GAY, come to think of it, 
Mick,” Jake said, pressing the white 
beard on his face again, “what will 
you give me for that heifer? I know 
you deal in cattle, and I do, too. 
Why not a little trade?” 

“What'll you take for er?” Pa 
said in half words, for he was get- 
ting his breath hard. Pa’s face 
changed. He smiled. 

“She’s a nice heifer, Mick,” Jake 
said. “She’s young and full of life.” 

“She’s sure full of life, all right,” 
Pa admitted. 

“I think she’s worth $60, Mick,” 
Jake said, rubbing his cheek with 
his big hand. 

“Too much, too much, Jake,” Pa 
snapped. “She’s not worth that. 
She’s a troublesome brute.” 

“Well, I'm pricing ‘er $15 cheap- 
er to you than I would anybody 
else, Mick.” Jake looked at the 
ground and kicked at the brown 
grass with the toe of his brogan 
shoe. “She’s really worth $75 the 
way cattle are selling at the market. 
Little hard to catch—that’s the rea- 
son I priced ‘er to you so cheap.” 

“That's too high, Jake.” Pa 
turned to walk away. 

“Not a cent cheaper,” Jake said 
as he turned his cattle through the 
gate. “I'll be back to take her 
away tomorrow.” 

“We'll be here to help you,” Pa 
said. Pa turned to watch Jake walk 
away behind his 9 head of cattle. 
One of Jake’s big steers turned his 
head and bawled to Pa as he went 
through the gate. All of them would 
lick salt from his hand. 


AS Pa and I walked along 
the path home, Pa walked in front. 
Now and then he let out a little 
wild laugh. That was the way he 
had done ever since I could re- 
member, when he was _ thinking 
about a trade. 

The very next day, Pa, Finn, and 
I met Jake and his sons, Dave and 
Bob, at the salt trough. All the 
cattle had been moved from the big 
pasture but Jake’s heifer. We 
thought she'd be close to the salting 
place, but she wasn’t. 

“Heard her bawlin’ out in the 
tall timber,” Jake said. “Out yander 
on that point.” 

“She's lonesome for the other cat- 
tle,” Pa said. “Let’s be after her.” 

Dave Remines was a long-legged 
young man about my age. Bob 
Remines was short and heavy. He 
was a thick young man with big 
ams and powerful legs. Brother 
Finn was 6 feet 4 and had always 

nm a great runner. 

“We'll get ‘er now,” Pa said. “My 
son Shan used to be on a high school 
track team and he used to run long 
distances in college. Finn’s a good 
Tunner, too. And I’m not so bad 
myself for a man my age.” 

“No, you're not, Mick,” Jake 
bragged on Pa. “And I’ve got a 
couple of good runners here, too. 

(Continued on page 44) 





1 COMPARE POWER. See how a 


Massey-Harris tractor delivers extra 
drawbar pull for tough hard going... 
greater smoothness on heavy-duty belt 
jobs. You'll plow deep furrows and get 
across the field faster. You'll pull through 
tough spots that slow down less power- 
ful tractors of the same size. You’ll have 
more power at the take-off to keep balers, 
pickers and combines humming. 
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Take the wheel of a Massey=-Harris... 


Make this 4 way test 


gs Mage 
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2 COMPARE COMFORT. Massey-Harris’ 


Velvet-Ride seat is hydraulically mounted, 
spring-cushioned ... softens jars and jolts. 
Full-width platform has more standing 
room. Shock-resistant steering saves arms 
and shoulders, Easy-reach controls save 
time. Light-pressure, smooth-acting 
brakes have separate pedals which can be 
locked together. Streamlined hood pro- 
vides clear vision. 


See for yourself why a Massey-Harris tractor helps you do 
better field work . . . helps you get your crops in faster 
and easier . . . helps increase your yields and profits. Then 
check into the long-life features that count for more years 
of service . . . lower maintenance .. . fewer overhauls. 


Yes, the more you look the more you'll understand 
why an ever-increasing number of farmers say: “Make 


it a Massey-Harris.” 


Your Massey-Harris dealer will be glad to demon- 
strate the Massey-Harris tractor that fits your needs, on 
your own farm. No matter what size of tractor you need 
— from a small one-plow size to a big 4- 5-plow tractor — 
there’s a Massey-Harris to fit your requirements. 31 mod- 
els, with gasoline, distillate, diesel, or L. P. engines. For 
free folder by mail, use the handy coupon. 


prove that Massey-Harris tractors deliver 
more power per gallon of fuel than the 
average of all other leading makes. You’ll 
make fewer trips to the fuel tank with 
a Massey-Harris ... get more work done 
on each tankful . . . save many dollars in 
fuel each year. In combination with long- 
er life, this means lower operating costs, 
greater profits. 


3 COMPARE ECONOMY. Impartial tests 


4 COMPARE TOOLS. The full line of 
matched tools — mounted, semi-mounted 
and drawn, team up with Massey-Harris 
tractors for top performance. Full-view 
front mountéd cultivators are easy to ad- 
just. Rear mounted tools attach in one 
minute or less. Two-way, two-speed hy- 
draulic control powers tools into the 
ground as well as out, maintains con- 
stant, uniform working depth, 


Woke a Messey Mors 


fo ee a mee 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenue, Racine, Wis., Dept. G-65 


Please send me a copy of your latest catalog of Massey- 


Harris Tractors, 


co* 
a 





Town .. 





i Name. 
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B (sem more tor your money! | 


IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 







LONGER LIFE 








































GREATER BATTERY VALUE 
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Exide ULTRA START 


has these outstanding features: 


SILVIUM, new grid alloy, resists a battery’s 
most destructive enemy —grid corrosion caused 
by overcharging. 


G.O.X., new active material, which takes 
full advantage of an acid solution of 
lower specific gravity. 

PORMAX, new, practically indestructible 
plastic separators resist heat and acid 
—are flexible and tough—increase cold- 
weather starting ability. 


Other Exide Batteries as low as $17.45, 
i less allowance for your old battery. 


FOR MAXIMUM LIFE AND PERFORMANCE | 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO CHECK YOUR BATTERY REGULARLY 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE... YOU START 


Yer” Pees ew 2 7 pleat virter ou Sees wis 






“SILVIUM" and “ULTRA START" 7.M. Reg, applied for 





*“*EXIDE” and “PORMAX” Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of. 











The Chase of the Skittish Heifer 


(Continued from page 43) 


Fox hunt every other night and 
climb these mountains. They'll be 
hard men to beat on a chase. I’m 
not a-sayin’ this because they’re my 
boys, either. Guess I'll be the slow- 
est man among you.” 


FINN and I looked Bob and 
Dave over. I knew the thought 
that raced through my brother 
Finn’s mind. He was goin’ to try 
to show Bob and Dave Remines up 
on the chase after the heifer. We 
didn’t have long to wait for the 
chase. We had jast walked into the 
tall timber on the Hilton Point when 
Dave Remines spotted the heifer 
and we gave chase. 


And that is a chase we will long 
remember. Pa started out leaping 
over logs and stumps. Dave Remi- 
nes got the lead. His brother Bob 
was at his heels. Finn was third 
and I was fourth. Jake Remines 
trotted after me. Pa tried to skirt 
around all of us as the heifer took 
off like a young deer. She ran so 
fast we soon lost sight of her. We 
listened the way she went through 
the dry autumn leaves as long as 
we could and then we followed the 
way of the sound. And when we 
came to the place where we last 
heard the sound, all of us getting 
our breath hard, we picked up her 
tracks and took off again like a 
pack of hounds. 


When we reached Coon Den 
Hollow, Pa and Jake were out of 
the chase. When we followed her 
tracks up the old log road to Seaton 
Ridge, Bob Remines fell down, 
holding his side with his hands. 

“Can't go any farther, boys,” he 
managed to grunt. 

His brother Dave, who was now 
following my brother Finn, didn’t 
say a word. He didn’t have enough 
breath to spare. Finn was leading 
the chase and I was following. We 
had Dave between us. 


“YOU boys are ridge-run- 
ners,” he grunted in little half 
breaths as we topped Seaton Ridge. 
In the distance we saw the heifer 


chase. She went over toward 
Howard Hollow.” 


FINN went in that direction 
and I followed. We never saw Daye 
again—not on that.chase. Finn went 
down into Howard Hollow and | 
followed him. He found the track 
again. We followed her tracks up 
the hill and over into Shingle Mil 
Hollow toward Coon Den Hollow 
again. I followed Finn into Coon 
Den Hollow. 

“Why run a heifer like this and 
kill ourselves?” Finn asked, stop. 
ping suddenly. “We could run her 
all day—and not catch her. Run her 
till we have a heart attack. Run her 
for what? What's this heifer to us?” 

“Not anything,” I agreed as the 
dry spittle flew from my hot mouth, 
My tongue was dry. I was hot. 
I hardly had enough breath to an- 
swer Finn. “Let's let ’er go.” 

Then Finn and I walked up the 
log road to Seaton Ridge. When 
we got back to the salt trough Dave 
and Bob Remines were stretched 
on the grass resting. Pa and Jake 
were sitting on big stumps. 


“Couldn't you get ‘er?” Jake 
asked us. 
“We can't do it,” Finn said, 


“Never saw a heifer that could take 
off like that one.” 

“See, I told you, Jake,” Pa said. 
“Yesterday I would have given you 
$50 for her. Today I wont. | 
wouldn’t give you but $40.” 

“Oh, that’s not enough, Mick,” 
Jake snapped. “I’ve just been out 
$7 to you for pasturing her this 
summer. Couldn’t do that. Well 
come horseback tomorrow and 
bring my shepherd dog. You come 
and bring your shepherd.” 


“WE'LL be here,” Pa said. 
“We'll ride mules. They'll be better 
for goin’ under the brush.” 

So the next day we met again. 
Bob, Dave, and Jake Remines were 
in good saddles on three nice-look- 
ing saddle horses. They had 
brought their shepherd dog, Jolly. 
Pa was in the only saddle we had, 
astride our Rock mule. Finn was 





running with all the ease in the 
world. She wasn’t tired. 

Then across the open field where 
the land sloped gently, Finn set a 
terrific pace with his long legs pull- 
ing against the wind. Then I got 
closer on Dave's heels. I finally 
passed Dave, and he was the third 
man. Dave didn't have much 
steam, either—not enough for an- 
other 3-mile circuit like the heifer 
had just taken us. Before we 
reached Hilton Point and the tall 
timber we met Pa and Jake coming 
on back. 

“She’s too much for us,” Pa grunt- 
ed. “We saw ’er, but we didn’t give 





riding Dinah and I was riding Dick. 
We didn’t have saddles. We 
brought with us our shepherd, old 
Bob. We were off, all of us riding 


toward Hilton Point. In the open 
space in a little hollow, and neat 
the tall timber on Hilton Point, Pa 
saw the heifer. 

Yander she is, boys,” he shout 
ed. He pointed in the direction. 
We were off like a small cavalry, 
over the rocks, stumps, clusters 
of briers and brush. The two 
dogs knew what we were after 
and they ran ahead of us. The 
heifer stood, sniffed the wind, and 

(Continued on page 45) 





said, 
better 


again. 
were 
-look- 
r had 
Jolly. 
» had, 


when Remines’ shepherd, Jolly, ran 


up, she lunged through the air at 
him. All her feet were in the air 
when she pinned him against the 
ground and gored him with her- 


sharp, straight horns. Our shep- . 


herd, Bob, went the other way, 
with his tail between his legs. 

“She’s killed Jolly,” Jake Remi- 
nes shouted. He was weeping when 
he stopped his horse and climbed 
from the saddle. He raced toward 
old Jolly who was lying there kick- 
ing and howling. All of us stopped 
our mules and horses and got down 
to look at Jolly while the heifer took 
her time trotting along toward the 
tall timber. 


JAKE felt of all the bones 
first in old Jolly to see if the heifer 
had crushed any. Then he examin- 


ed the place where her horns had 


punctured his tough hide. The spot 
was bleeding, but not badly. 

“He'll be all right,” Jake said. 
“She just took the wind out of ’im 
and skeered ‘im half to death. 
He’s never been after an animal 
like that one.” 

“The only way we'll ever take 
that heifer from this pasture is to 
take her dead,” Bob Remines said. 
“If [had a gun I'd shoot ’er!” 

“Oh, no, never do that,” Pa said. 
“She’s not fat enough for beef. 
You'd lose a good animal.” 

“Come on, men,” Finn said, “let’s 
be after her.” 

Old Jolly was up on his feet 
now, barking and howling and 
ready to follow. Old Bob had taken 
off toward home, after he had seen 
what the heifer had done to Jolly. 
Jake, Bob, and Dave Remines and 
Pa climbed back into their saddles. 
Finn and I leaped onto our bare- 
backed mules. We followed the 
horses that took the lead. A wild 
grapevine caught Jake under the 
chin and lifted him from his saddle 
onto a bed of dry leaves. The 
branch of a tree that Dave let fly 
behind him slapped Pa across the 
face and eyes. We left Pa and Jake, 
scared but unhurt, and rode after 
the heifer. I thought somewhere 
ahead, I didn’t know where, if a 
heifer could laugh, this heifer was 
laughing at us. We couldn't ride 
under the trees and through the 
brush and briers and undergrowth 
as fast as we could walk. Then a 
poplar limb with bark almost the 
color of the wind pulled Bob 
Remines from his saddle and his 
elbow hit a rock. 


“No more of this for me,” Bob 
said. “Let the heifer go. Shoot her.” 
We left Bob walking and leading 
his horse from the thicket, We 
went on until Dinah fell with Finn 
when she tried to leap the creek. 
Finn jumped to the ground and was 
safe. Dick was sure-footed and I 
stuck to his back. Dave Remines’ 
horse slipped on a steep slope and 
Pressed Dave against a tree. It took 
the breath from him just a minute. 
iS was enough. We turned back 
while the heifer ran fleet-footed 
with the wind, over the dying grass 
and autumn leaves. She ran some- 
» we didn’t know where. We 
(Continued on page 46) 


A Tiller 

for AVERY Farm... 
BIGGER PROFITS 

for AVERY Farmer 


Pictured above is a John Deere 


Standard Series Disk Tiller turn: — 


ing over old pasture I 


Waren John Deere began building 
disk tillers it was decided that the line must be com- 
pletely adaptable for every farmer's needs. Today, 
that’s why you have your choice of a John Deere Disk 
Tiller for better work on every acreage regardless of the 
crops you grow ... your soil conditions . . . your tractor 
power ... or the size of your farm. Famous John Deere 
quality assures long life and low upkeep costs. 


Versatile Tillers 

These versatile John Deere Tillers not only handle 
your tillage problems but they also serve as outstanding 
soil conservation tools. You can build terraces to hold 
water runoff... fill gullies and ditches to mend washed 
fields . . . or build grass waterways quickly and easily. 
And rice growers find John Deere Tillers the low-cost 
way to prepare seedbeds and build levees. 

Broadcast-type or drill-type seeding attachments are 
available for most John Deere Disk Tillers. You can pre- 
pare your seedbeds and plant grain or seed in one fast, 
low-cost operation. 

John Deere Disk Tillers and Tiller-Seeders are avail- 
able in sizes ranging from 3 to 35 disks with cuts of 
2-1/3 to 20 feet. 


See your John Deere dealer. Mail coupon below for 
free literature. 


John Deere Disk Tillers 


is 
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Send for FR 


iterature 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, Dept. 
Please send me free literature on John 


Deere Disk Tillers. 
Name 


__Box No. 
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Is it time 


for another 
Declaration of Independence? 


The men who wrote the first one struggled to put new ideas into 
simple words. Humbly, they tried to set down clearly certain rights 
of man that could be called God-given, and hard-to-say things of a 
spiritual nature — truth, equality, freedom. 

And the words came alive, and the ideas shone clear. The idea 
that each man is more important than his government; his inde- 
pendence more precious than his security; his spiritual strength 
more lasting than his armies. 

Upon these ideas, a nation grew great. 

There are always people who fear such ideas —even today, 
even in America. These people feel that man cannot be trusted 
with his destiny. They are working to make government the master 
— instead of the servant — of the people. 

Their distrust of the individual has spread frighteningly in 
the past few years. 

It can be stopped by ideas — the same ideas spelled out in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

It’s time for all of us, privately and in public, to declare once 
again our independence—to speak up for freedom, and against 
anything that threatens it. 


e e . . e 


The trend toward more and more government controls is a threat 
to every business, farm and family. That’s. why this message ‘is 
published by America’s business-managed, tax-paying ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


* Names on request from this magazine 





The Chase of the Skittish Heifer 


(Continued from page 45) 


managed to come back to the big 
grass field in Shingle Mill Hollow 
and we mounted and rode toward 
the salt trough. We overtook Bob 
Remines on the way; he was still 
leading his horse. 

“Think my elbow must be crack- 
ed,” he said. 

He had only a few more yards to 
walk to where Pa and Jake were 
sitting on their favorite stumps near 
the salt trough. Each of them was 
holding the bridle rein of his horse 
and mule. 

“No, yesterday I would have 
given you $40, Jake,” Pa said. “But 
not today. Not after I saw what 
that heifer did to old Jolly. I be- 
lieve she’s dangerous. 
I wouldn’t give you a 
cent over $30.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t take 
that,” Jake said. 

“Take it, Pap,” Bob 
Remines said, as he 
walked up leading his 
horse. “I've got a 
cracked elbow over this heifer.” 


“Take it, Pap,” Dave Remines 
said. “I nearly got a panel of ribs 
busted when my horse slipped 
down against the side of a tree. 
Got the breath knocked out of me. 
Yesterday I ran after her until my 
heart nearly stopped. Take thirty 
bucks and let’s get goin’.” 


““Boys, look what I’ve got in 
that red-blooded heifer,” Jake said. 
“I can’t take that. Ill take $37. 
That’s just $30 and the pasture 
money I paid out on her this sum- 
mer. How about it, Mick?” 


“Too much,” Pa smiled as if he 
were in a position to set his own 
price. “I'll give you $30.” 

“All right,” Jake sighed at last. 

“It’s a bad deal, Pa,” Finn said. 


Kiss With Care 
By S. Omar Barker 


Time may put fat 

On girls now lissome. 
Remember that 

Before you kiss ’em! 


“You'll be sorry you ever bought 
that heifer.” 

Bob and Dave Remines were 
pleased. Jake seemed pleased to be 
rid of the heifer. Pa paid him jp 
cash right on the spot when he 
agreed to $30. 

Pa smiled as I never saw him 
smile before. I wondered what he 
was thinking. 


THEN Jake and Dave 
mounted their horses. Finn and | 
helped Bob into the saddle. They 
rode away with Jolly limping along 
behind them. 

Then Pa climbed into the saddle 
and Finn and I leaped astride Dick 
and Dinah and we followed Pa to. 
ward home. Pa sat in 
the saddle laughing. 

“What's so funny?” 
Finn asked. “Tell ys 
and we'll laugh, too.” 

“T got a heifer that’s 
worth $100 for $30,” 
Pa said. “Old Jake has 
always beat me on 
trading. Once he sold me a mule 
with the distemper for $75. Mule 
wasn’t worth $10 to me. I’ve made 
it back in this trade.” 

“I wouldn’t give you $30 for that 
heifer,” Finn said. “He cheated you 
again. That heifer just never can 
be tamed.” 

“She'll be easy to tame,” Pa said, 
“I wonder that Jake didn’t think 
about it. Cattle often go wild. But 
there’s a way to tame ’em.” 

“How, Pa?” I asked. 

“Just leave ‘em alone,” Pa said, 
“Leave that heifer alone in this pas 
ture until the first snow falls. Shell 
get hungry. And when she gets hur 
gry, she'll be tame. She'll be lickin’ 
salt out of my hand before Decem- 
ber.” Pa laughed as we rode to 
ward home. “My _ hundred-dollar 
heifer won't be no trouble at all.” 





Country Things | Love Most 


(July Prize Letters) 


LOVE most the family reunions 

held at the small country 
churches—usually at the family 
church where the older members 
of the clan worshipped as.children 
and where ancestors lie in the 
church cemetery. I love the pleas- 
ure of seeing again the relatives 
from far and near; meeting kin you 
never knew existed; the friendly, 
leisurely atmosphere of a country 
gathering; the enjoyment of the 
bountiful dinner spread under the 
trees; the inspiration of a brief 
meeting in the church; the anticipa- 





> 


tion of a similar reunion every yeat. 
Nelle Flanigan, Georgia. 


An avenue of crepe myrtle along 


a country road... . / A little bare 
foot boy in blue jeans, happy on the 
bank of a fishpond. . . . A young 


couple with brushes and paint, gi 
ing their house a face lifting. . + 
Bookshelves filled with good books, 
“where the family may joumey 
even to Rome, yet remain in 
peace and security of home.” 
Mrs. W. C. Dennis; 
North Carelind. 











PICKIN’S 





1s If SUCH A BAD WORLD 
AFTER ALL? 













were 
to be PE ¥ Yoo] nos 
m in 
n he 
him 
at he 
dave 
and | 
They 
along 
| It all depends on the way— 
a " Mrs. H. L. Naylor, 
. Alabama. 
Pa to- 
sat in HARD TO PLEASE 
ing. St. Peter was inspecting the daily 
line-up. He addressed the first appli- 
nny?” P A 1 
ell - cant, who was looking hope; ully to- 
wa ward the Pearly Gates: “Where are 
too,” you from?” 
that’s “North Carolina.” 
$30,” “Well, all right, go on in.” 
ke has St. Peter addressed the next hope- 
ne on ful, “And where are you from?” 
mule “Georgia.” 
Mule And so it went all day long. After 
made all the others had been admitted, the 
last of the day’s applicants approached 
with some reluctance and announced, 
or that “Ah’m from Te-exas.” St. Peter looked 
>d you doubtful, hesitated, and replied, 
or can “Well, go ahead in, but I warn you— 
you won't be satisfied!” 
‘ Marilyn R. Venable, Texas. 
a said, ; 
think DEFT DEFINITIONS 
d. But Girl: What is a hypocrite? 

Boy: An undertaker trying to look 

sad at a thousand-dollar funeral. 
: Royce Ivey,.North Carolina. 
a said, 
iS pas- ENFORCED SILENCE 
She'll Stranger at crossroads store: “Who’s 
ts hun- the close-mouthed fellow over there in 
lickin’ the corner? He hasn’t spoken a word 
ean for the last 15 minutes.” 
de t Village loafer: “Him? That’s Jim 
ce Towsley. He ain’t close-mouthed— 
-dollar he’s jess waitin’ for the storekeeper to 
all.” bring back the spittoon.” 
Charles W. Browder, 
Kentucky. 
roe?! LACONIC LADY 
“> Mary took a job as governess, then 
’ suddenly left it. When asked why 
she resigned, she said: “Had to. Back- 
ward child, forward father.” 
Paul L. Bruce, 
Tennessee. 
| WIFE’S WORK 

When Smith walked into his friend’s 
office, he found him sitting at his desk 

ng very depressed. 

“Hello, old man!” said Smith. 

"3 up?” 

“Oh, just my wife,” replied the oth- 
er sadly, “She’s engaged a new sec- 
tetary for me.” 

“Well, there’s nothing wrong about 
that. Is she a blonde or a brunette?” 

ry year. He’s bald.” 
“corgi Mrs. Myrtle Shumpert, Texas. 
along ~ PASSIVE 
‘ hae Is Mrs. Jones an active member of 
e your sewing guild?” asked Mrs. Jack- 
y on the son eagerly, 
_ young My goodness, no. She never has 
int, a + aa Just sits and sews the 
5 ‘i Mrs. Charlotte Tattersall, Florida. 
ey IN CONFIDENCE 
in * So Cornelia can keep a se- 
oni cret longer than Betty can? 
Dennis, Belle: Yes, Cornelia stutters. 
‘arolind. Mrs. J. H. Cockrell, Jr., 





Mississippi. 
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For CALVES -CATTLE- PIGS - HORSES - POULTRY 


VIGOR + FAST GROWTH 
DISEASE CONTROL 





AUREOMYCIN 


... the triple-purpose antibiotic 





Keeping AUREOMYCIN continually in use on your 
farm will repay you many times over. 

This great antibiotic, fed in manufactured feeds 
to animals and poultry or used as a medication, 
serves a triple purpose: It stimulates faster 
growth; it promotes vigor, appearance and well- 
being; it controls many infectious diseases. 

Aureomycin was the first antibiotic to bring 
larger profits to livestock and poultry raisers for 
the astounding growth gains it promoted in 
chickens, turkeys, pigs and calves. 

Today, this same versatile antibiotic is being 
more and more widely used for the prevention or 
treatment of animal diseases. Many workers have 
shown that aureomycin is effective against diseases 
for which there was no previously successful treat- 
ment. 

Some of the diseases for which aureomycin has 
proved effective are: 





Calves: CALF SCOURS — PNEUMONIA. Older 
cattle: FOOT ROT — SHIPPING FEVER — PNEU- 
MONIA COMPLEX — SEPTIC MASTITIS — METRITIS. 
Swine: ENTERITIS, INCLUDING VIBRIO DYSENTERY 
— COCCIDIOSIS — SALMONELLOSIS — BABY PIG 
DIARRHEA. Horses: STRANGLES — SEPTICEMIAS — 


e INFECTED WOUNDS — SHIPPING FEVER. Small 


Animals, including Dogs, Cats and Fur-bearers: 
MANY COMMON BACTERIAL INFECTIONS. 


Aureomycin is available in the following forms: 
AUROFAC* Antibiotic (Aureomycin) Feed Sup- 
plement obtainable only in manufactured feeds 
and supplements; and Aureomycin-T.F. (Thera- 
peutic Formula) Aureomycin and Bi: Veterinary; 
Veterinary AUREOMYCIN Crystalline CapsuLEs; 
Veterinary AuREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRAVE- 
nous;* and Veterinary AurEomycin Hydrochlo- 
ride Crystalline OBLETS** at your druggist, feed 
store or through your veterinarian. 

Free literature gladly sent upon request. 

*Trade-mark 


**Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
tTo be used on the advice of a veterinarian. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


? 
A MERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Safe Shelter— at Low Cost... 


BUTLER FARM BUILDINGS 
















Protects Machinery . . . Valuable farm machinery and equipment 
is protected in this open-front Butler Steel Building. The same 
building could be easily converted to livestock shelter. 





































Provides Ample Storage Space. . . Interior view of a Butler Steel 
Building shows how straight sidewalls and clear interior construction 
provide plenty of room for storing farm implements. 


Protect your investment in valuable livestock, 
farm equipment and machinery .. . buy 
Butler Steel Buildings .. . 


For Safety . . . Fire-safe, wind resistant. Sturdy, 
long-life bolted construction. 


For Savings . . . Low first cost ... no upkeep 
expense. Quickly, easily erected ... save on 
labor costs. 


For Complete Adaptability .. . Use Butler Steel 
buildings as implement shelter, cattle shelter, 
barn, milk house, hay, feed or seed storage, 
workshop, garage ... many other purposes. 


See your Butler dealer, or fill out and mail 
coupon for full information. 


Straight Sidewalls . . . Use ALL the Space You Pay For 






For prompt reply, address: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SREB SEs =a 7304 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Missouri 
BUTLER 











+ 

7 

‘ 

* 

‘ 

: 

MANUFACTURING Send complete information about Butler Farm Buildings, : 
COMPANY : 
ANSAS TY mISS Nam Gute . 
% : 
R.F.D. ' 

‘ 
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O hold a Jong ladder and keep it 
‘from slipping, add this device to 
the bottom of your ladder. Use 

%-inch metal rods, + 
18 inches long, ’ 
and sharpen and 
bénd as shown. 
Four large staples 
are then driven in 
to hold rods in 
place. When not 
in use, metal 
pieces are pulled 
up and held by 
flat springs fastened to side of lad- 
der. Herbert E. Fey, 
Comal County, Tex. 


Editor’s Note.—Small U-bolts would 
probably be safer than staples. 
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* Electric fence is quickly strung 
with a bundle of short steel posts 
made from 1-inch angle irons point- 
ed at one end and fitted with two 
porcelain insulators. Insulators are 
fastened with long stove bolts 
through holes drilled a foot or so 
apart. Posts can be driven into 
ground with a hammer, and fence 
wire tied or wired to insulators. 
One wire is used for cattle and two 
wires for hogs. A. M. Wettach. 
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* Extra-good 
hoes can be made 
out of old saw 
blades. Master 
Farmer C. N. 
Buchanan, Rt. 2, 
Huntsville, Ala. 
takes old goosenecked hoe head 
and welds new blades on in hig 
farm shop. 
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* Here’s a cattle brake develope 
by Gulf Coast Substation at Fain) 


































hope, Ala. Brake opens when lever 
is released. 


Editor’s Note.—We pay $10 for first 
“device” used each month, $5 for sec 
ond, and $2 for all others. Address; 
Handy Device Dept., The Progressive 
Farmer, at Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, 
or Birmingham—whichever is nearer, 


What to Do When Fish Start Dying 


By Earl Franklin Kennamer 
Hunting and Fishing Editor 


OW and then the owner finds 
dead fish floating in his pond. 
What caused them to die? What 


-should he do in such a situation? 


First, he should distribute 50 to 
100 pounds of 18 per cent super- 
phosphate on each acre. Then be- 
tween 8 and 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon he should stir the water. This 
stirring can be done with outboard 
motors on boats. Several motors 
should be used in a large pond. 
Where dying fish are discovered, 
immediate stirring of the water 
with motors may prevent further 
loss of fish. Fresh water directed 
into the pond may also help. 


Tiny green plants supply oxygen 
in pond water. These plants can- 
not grow unless enough phosphate 
is present. Application of super- 
phosphate enables the plants, with 
the aid of sunlight, to restore oxy- 
gen. In midafternoon, oxygen is 
most abundant, but is” limited to 
the top water layer. 


While ammonium sulphate is a 
useful pond fertilizer, concentra- 
tions of it are fatal to fish in the 
immediate vicinity. Fish also may 
be killed by very cold water flow- 
ing into a warm pond—as may 
happen after a hailstorm. 

Decay processes use oxygen and 
give off high amounts of carbon 





Quick action at this point by the 
pond owners can save many fish. 


dioxide. Where weeds killed 
through winter fertilization are 
floating about in large quantities, 
no additional fertilizer should be 
added until the weeds disappear 
and the water clears. Dead fish 
should be removed when found in 
large numbers. . 

Highly alkaline or acid water 
may kill fish. Water in strip coal 
mines will often not support fish 
life for years because of sulphuric 
acid present. 

Chemically polluted water and 
cotton poisons that wash into ponds 
will also kill fish. A pound of toxa- 
phene per acre-foot of water is suf- 
ficient to destroy all fish. If poss 
ble, the farmer should not plant 
cotton on his pond watershed. 

Dead shellcrackers, known as 
orange-ear bream, may be found in 
spring and summer. The fish were 
killed when they fought a losing 
battle with bluegills protecting 
their nests! 
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Faster Harvest . . Earlier 
Replanting . . Higher Profits 
Thole why @ WEW IDER it a good idea 


The phenomenal growth. of livestock numbers in the South is largely 
due to the Southern Farmer’s ability to produce feed more months of the 
year than his Northern neighbor. New Inga harvest tools provide the 
efficient, reliable, one-man harvesting speed you need to quickly crib 
corn as soon as it reaches maturity, and free your fields for earlier 
replanting to other feed-producing crops. 


The fact is that the whole line of New Ipgea farm equipment is designed 
to give you big farm efficiency . . . big farm profit volume. . . with 
one-man machines. New Ipga harvesting and haying tools, manure han- 
dling equipment, and tractor loaders are helping Southern Farmers to 
increase the amount of land they farm, as well as the amount of feed 
they produce on each acre. 


Your New Inga dealer will be glad to show you these proved tools for 
the South, and discuss your particular production problems with you. 


Mail coupon today for free folders! 
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New Idea Corn-Snapper harvests from 8 to 12 acres per day. 
New Idea all-purpose farm wagon; large capacity, easy 
unloading wagon box; multi-purpose, non-sagging elevator; 
all allow one man to transport and store the harvest it 
formerly took several hands to handle. 
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Irrigated pasture (Ladino clover and Kentucky 31 fescue) in North Carolina, which last year 


ODAY the South—with about one-third the 
nation’s farm land—has about one-third the 
nation’s cattle. 

Expansion will continue. Based upon progress 
and potential opportunities in feed production— 
primarily grazing crops—a conservative estimate 
places probable gains in the Southeast at 10 per 
cent a year for the remainder of the decade. Gains 
will be more or less, depending solely upon the 
price that packers pay for fat cattle and vealers. 

The value of cattle on Southern farms, accord- 
ing to figures released by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture soon after the first of the year, was 
more than $3% billion. This represents a “capital 
gain” to Southern farmers of $2,419 million, or 218 
per cent, since 1945. 

Prices paid for cattle have been high—high as 
compared with prices in previous years, and high 
when compared with prices for hogs and poultry. 
An increasing number of producers doubt that the 
price levels of last year and the first half of this 
year can be sustained; few think there is any like- 
lihood of increases in the next year or two. There- 
fore, more cattle will go to market. Gains in num- 
bers on farms will go forward less rapidly. But re- 
gardless of any change that may come in prices, 
beef cattle now have a permanent place of im- 
portance in the South’s system of farming. 

Last year the South’s increase in cattle and 
calves on farms was 4 per cent ahead of any other 
region in the United States. 

Every state in the South had a higher percentage 
gain than the national average. The top-ranking 
states in the nation, on the basis of percentage 
gains in cattle population in 1951, were as follows: 

1) Alabama and North Carolina tied for top 
rank. Both gained 11 per cent, which was more 
than twice the national average. 


= 


The South Turns to BEEF CATTLE 


Beef cattle production in the 
South continues to go forward 
faster than in any other section 
of the nation. The South is out- 


gaining all other regions in 


number, quality, and value of 
cattle and calves on farms. 
Here are the facts to prove it. 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
Associate Dean, Georgia’s College 
of Agriculture 


2) South Carolina. 

3) Georgia and Louisiana. Each had a gain of 
9 per cent. 

4) The following five states tied: Florida, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Texas, Virginia. 

5) Kentucky, Mississippi, and Oklahoma tied. 

6) Arkansas and Tennessee; gains in both states 
were above national average. 

For several years the South has held first place 
among regions of the nation in livestock gains. In- 
crease in cattle from January 1949 to January 1952 
is as follows: 

22 per cent in the South Atlantic States 

18 per cent in the South Central States 

10 per cent in the East North Central Region 

16 per cent in the West North Central 

13 per cent in the West 

5 per cent in the North Atlantic. 


» 


tied Alabama for first place in percentage gains of cattle farms, 


Let’s take a look at what has happened in one 
or two states. As recently as 1940, value of cattle . 
and calves in Mississippi was $22.90 per head. By 
March of this year, average value had climbed to 
$124 per head, or a gain of a little more than $100 
per animal. There was also a gain, in round num- 
bers, of 500,000 animals. Total gain in value of 
cattle on Mississippi's farms for the 12 years was 
about $180 million. When all livestock is consid- 
ered, the state’s gain—in added value—amounts to 


$275 million. 


This increase in “working capital,” plus the bet- 
ter land use that has made it practical to increase 
cattle numbers, has put Mississippi's farm income 
on a permanently higher level. It has raised the 
earnings of individual farmers. 


A grass-and-cattle program on the farm of W. J. 
Watts, Holmes County, Miss., for example, raised 
income from open land—other than land in row 
crops—to seven times the amount earned before 
the program was started. This was done in three 
years. Returns per day of labor from this “grass- 
land” were, at the end of three years, more than 
twice as much as returns earned from row crops. 


In Georgia, thousands of farmers have, in recent 
years, bought and paid for farms by a grassland 
program in which crops have been balanced with 
beef cattle. Here, for instance, are examples of two 
“small” farmers who have done it; the facts are 
taken from Farmers Home Administration records: 


Roa H. Skinner, Johnson County, after being @ 
tenant 16 years, during which he moved five times, 
bought his own farm and has paid for it in full, 


through a livestock program. Has 15 acres of Coast- 7 


al Bermuda, and some sericea; mows pastures at 
least three times a year. (Continued on page 91) 














lee all Gold stars” 


‘Was I proud of the kid! And glad those gold stars 
weren’t red stars. 
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“Y’see, my youngster’s growing up in a country 
where we teach our kids decent things. Like 
respect for the other fellow’s views. Like fair 
play and truth. Like government of, by and for 
us people. In schools, churches and homes we . 
teach them the Golden Rule. 


(CREEL 














“But take those countries the commies run. Ovet 
there, they teach their kids things like mass 
marching ... propaganda .. . religion-hating. 
Like spying on their parents. A very nice lot of 
juniorskis they’re raising . . . I don’t think. 
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“Our history books are full of the Freedom of 
worship, speech, press and all that. Our kids learn 
it early. But maybe that’s the trouble! They forget 

| me to appreciate Freedom when they grow up... 
& to keep interested in it ...to stand up for it. And 
I'll admit I’m guilty myself about keeping an eye 
on Freedom...always expecting ‘George’ to do it. 


x wenew . “Instead I should get what they call ‘active’. You 
if know, attend town meetings and forums. Read 
up on what’s what abroad and at home. Learn to ee 
tell home-bred socialism from honest legislation. ee ad 
Learn to squawk bloody murder when I see our 
tax dollars being spent foolishly or hear about 
corruption by public officials. Talk over impor- 
tant issues with my friends, neighbors and the 
men I work with down at Republic. Listen to 
both sides carefully before I vote, instead of the 
candidates that make vague big promises. And 


tell off any loudmouth that runs down another 
race or religion. 
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“Why let ‘George’ do it? After all, ‘George’ isn’t 
Junior’s old man...I am!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


YOUR SCRAP IS NEEDED! i: takes a half-ton 
of Scrap Iron to make one ton of new steel today. 
America needs that scrap badly! National Defense steel 
requirements must be met first, of course. Afterwards, 
civilian needs .. . farm needs . . . your needs. So it’s 
not only patriotic but profitable for every farmer in 
America to dig up every pound of Scrap Iron... and 
sell it to the local “junk” dealer. Isn’t there some scrap 
lying around your barnyard right now .. . discarded, 
broken, worn-out or obsolete equipment? Take a look 
around the farm today. 


* * * 


For a reprint of this advertisement, write 
Dept. R, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 








This field of corn had plenty of nitrogen to meet its needs through 
tasseling and silking—no burning until signs of maturity showed. 


As extra demands of tasseling and silking drew heavily on limited 
nitrogen, this corn fired badly. Firing moved upward from bottom. 


Phosphorus deficiency in young corn causes 
slow, stunted growth, and often distinctly purple 
leaves. Young corn needs ample phosphorus. 


A shortage of magnesium causes 
a streaked appearance, due to a 
loss of color between the veins. 


In manganese hunger, leaf tissue between the veins becomes 
increasingly lighter green until yellow. Veins remain green. 


"eA ror * me | 


Healthy leaf and ear at left; nitrogen- 
hungry at right. Yellowing starts at tip 
of lower leaf and travels up the: midrib. 


Healthy leaf and ear at left; potash-hungry at 
right. It’s the edges of the leaves that are 
scorched in potash hunger—lower leaves first, 


When Corn Gets Hungry 


Telltale signs of the lack of nitrogen appear. They don’t 


driving through lower Tennessee 

just above the Alabama line. 
Rains had fallen only a few days before. The drouth 
had been bad. 

We came upon a large field of corn. It was in the 
tasseling and silking stage. No, it was two fields of 
corn, we soon found. For there was a fence running 
straight back from the road and up the long slope. 
And that’s where we stopped. 

Apparently the corn on both sides of the fence 
was about the same age. But the first field looked 
as if it had enjoyed a perfect season. No drouth for 
it. It was green to the very bottom leaf. The second 
field was badly fired to nearly waist height. 

Now how could that be? Obviously both fields 
had had the same rainfall. Certainly early rains had 
not stopped exactly at the fence for its full length. 
And then we remembered our “Hunger Signs in 
Crops.” The one field had had a generous feeding 
of nitrogen. The badly fired field had not. It was 
suffering the ravages of hunger. From the bottom 


I was last summer. We were 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


tell all. But listen to them. Study them. They may help 
you recognize troubles that are cutting down your yields, 


up, it had been starving for nitrogen. 

e only thing that saved it, what 
was left of it, was the coming of 
the rains that made more nitrogen available to it. 

Note the two pictures of cornfields at upper left. 
The one green at the bottom was adequately fed 
with nitrogen. The one badly fired at the bottom 
was suffering from nitrogen starvation. 

How closely have you studied your corn crops? 
You've seen young corn, for want of water, roll up 
tightly during the day. And then overnight you've 
seen it untwist as some moisture came up from be- 
low. But soon the time came when it didn’t come 
out of the twist overnight. Then you were ready 
to pray for rain. You knew what was needed. This 
was a sure sign of thirst. 

But when the corn is hungry, that’s when entirely 
different signs begin to appear. Suppose it’s hungry 
for nitrogen. Have you learned how to tell? That 
young corn over there that looks stunted and spindly, 
that with light yellowish-green color—what’s wrong? 
Just hungry, that’s all— (Continued on page 9) 


Zine starvation usually shows up within a week or two after com 
comes up. Farmers call this sign “white bud” or “white tip 
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See for yourself 
how a Chevrolet truck 
can cut your costs in every way 


America’s truck users buy on down-to-earth facts, not 
fancy phrases. They demand results on the job. 

That’s why more of them buy Chevrolet trucks than 
any other make . . . and that’s been true for ten straight 
truck-production years ! 

What they get for their money is a rugged, sturdy, 
dependable truck that’s factory-matched to their job and 
payload: Right power, right capacity, right price. 

Go to your Chevrolet dealer and find out how a Chev- 
rolet truck can cut your farm hauling or delivery costs. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
—— illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 
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Costs less to buy 


List prices of Chevrolet trucks are lower than comparable 
models of other makes. As the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of trucks, Chevrolet takes advantage of produc- 
tion economies to pass substantial savings on to you! 
Your cash outlay is lower. 


Saves money on the job 


Chevrolet trucks save you money over the miles with 
great features. Valve-in-Head economy, 4-Way Engine 
Lubrication, rugged Hypoid rear-axle, extra-sturdy 
channel-type frame, Synchro-Mesh Transmission and 
plenty of others. 


Right truck for every load 


Your first interest in a truck is: ‘‘How: well will it do 
the job?’”’ That’s where Chevrolet trucks have it, because 
they’re factory-matched to the payload—tires, axles, 
frame, springs, engine, transmission, brakes. You get 
as much truck as your job calls for. 


Keeps its value longer 


It’s a fact. Chevrolet trucks keep their value longer to 
bring you traditionally higher value. That means real, 
substantial dollar-and-cents savings at trade-in time. 
And it puts a clincher on the extra value and ruggedness 
built into every Chevrolet truck. 
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“See How Your Whole Family 
These Better Values 


Get The Pick of The 
Most Wanted Features in 
This Finest Wizard, Ever 


See for yourself why more than 
1,000,000 families have purchased 
the quality-guaranteed Wizard Ap- 
pliances. This luxurious new 10.1 
cu. ft. Wizard DeLuxe gives you: 


e Care-free automatic de- 
frosting 
Electrically ‘controlled but- 
ter conditioner 
521% lb. across-the-top 
freezer 
3 convenient shelves in door 
Bushel-size double crispers 
Chrome-plated adjustable 
shelves 











New kitchen beauty is yours with 
famous DuPont baked-on enamel 
exterior, gleaming acid-resistant 
porcelain interior. And Wizard 
gives youan... 


lron-clad 5-year warranty on the 
quiet, sealed unit; l-year guaran- 
tee on cabinet and parts. Own it 
now on easy terms. (2/1206) $319.95 


IT’S A WIZARD! oa us ¥ 


& 


Automatic Defroster Y> Full-Width Freezer Locker ot Butter Conditioner oO Three Door Shelves 
uilt-in heater-type mechanism de- Stores 5214 lbs. frozen food at zero Built into door. Thermostatic-control Convenient extra storage space at your 


frosts nightly in few minutes. Even ice- temperature. Four jiffy-release trays keeps b i i 
; ps butter at temperature set...ready finger-tips. Perfect for eggs, bot 
cream stays hard! make 56 cubes... fast! to spread. j fruit, or anal packaged foods. ™ 
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ITS A WIZARD! : a geben WIZARD! * ; IT’S A WIZARD! 
ee 


You'll welcome the full-width 52.5 lb. frozen See what you get in this big all-new 8.7 ft. Wizard Now store over % ton of frozen food in this roomy, 15 eu. 
wed ol in this all-new Wizard Master. Master! Full-width frozen food locker holds 42 lbs. Wizard! Buy meats in quantity, fresh fruits and vegetables 
bes el-size double crispers. Three handy door- _—at zero temp. 16.4 sq. ft. of shelf space! Giant 20 qt. season . . . at lower prices. Automatic Cold Control adjusts from 
shelves. Deep meat tray. Big 10 cu. ft. size. 5-year _—_crisper. “Lifetime” Dupont Enamel exterior. All-porce- 10° above to 10° below zero. Special “fast freeze” compar 

warranty on sealed unit. (21205) . . . $274.95 lain interior. Guaranteed with 5-year warranty on Wire baskets and dividers. Free $300 Food Protection Policy far 
Other Popular Wizard models as low as $194.95 sealed unit. Easy Terms. . . . (21202) . . $239.95 1-year. 5-year guarantee on unit. Easy terms. 2nzis) . . .$389.% 


Sold by America’s largest group of Associated 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores and set their own prices, terms and conditions. Prices may vary due to differences in local 





Can Enjoy Better Living With 
At Western Auto:” 











iTS A WESTERN FLYER 


safety features make this 1952 Western Flyer Amer- Enjoy big-volume air circulation with this famous Cool, draft-free comfort all summer long with this large 
¥s most exciting new bicycle! Equipped with rear “car- Wizard Deluxe 10” oscillating fan. Streamlined 16” Wizard window fan! Reversible at the flip of a switch. 
we” directional signals. Famous new Departure or Bendix and lightweight. Non-tip, mar-proof base. Quiet. Circulates up to 1500 cubic feet of air per minute. Rust- 
er brakes. Double-strength welded frame! Knee-action Long-lasting heavy duty model. “Off-On” switch. proof aluminum blades. Adjustable to fit most windows... 
int fork make bicycling extra fun, extra safe! Full year Quality Guaranteed. visi) » . . . . $12.25 easy to install. Draws cool air in... forces hot air out. 
fitten guarantee. Girls’—Boys’— 2F2194.95) . . . . $70.95 Many other models. As low as $5.25 Three speeds. Guaranteed. wis38) . . . . . $52.95 





~ {T'S A COUNTRY CLUB 

ee | 
Choose from bright new patterns in stripes, bullfighters (above) or 
plaids that beautify your car! Country Club covers are made of wash- 
IT’S A WIZARD! able, fade-resistant Saran ag re Sealtuft quilted plastic trim gives 
: smart, custom-tailored look. Rayon skirting. See complete Country 
Club line this week! Fiber covers, low as $7.45, Premium plastics 
(illus.) for coaches or sedans, N6404-82 a oe aries 
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full two-year guarantee with this famous Davis Rugged, reliable, and powerful! You can drive 
Super Safety Tire gives you complete protection in in the hottest weather with perfect confidence 
Passenger car service! 40% stronger “Seal Flex” when you choose this famous Wizard Deluxe 


cords and exclusive double-action tread mean more 
safety. Get top value for your old tires on a trade 
at Western Auto.6.00x16 . . -« $17.78 
Plus Fed. Tax 


Appliance & Auto Supply Stores 


Conditions. if you do 


Battery! Definite, iron-clad, pro-rata guaran- 
tee of service for two full years in passenger 
car use. Trade in your old battery... $13.95 

Exchange 


not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


WESTERN AUTO 


TAY A ETIARY TAS 
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Now see the new COOLERATOR! 
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Because Your Home Deserves the Finest— 


Choose 


ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATORS RANGES FREEZERS 





“How to be a Part-time Housewife” 


Send for free booklet with dozens of 
ideas to save you time, work and 
money — pictures and facts about 
Coolerator space-saving appliances. 
It’s a gold mine of suggestions for 
taking work out of housework. 


as Lverything 


Perfected Automatic D 
Big Full-Width Freezer C 
Every kind of Cold You Nee 


Plus Breath-taking Beau 
inside and out 


CoeCcewarew 


When you select a new ‘ 
refrigerator don’t settle for 
less than the best! See the 
big new Coolerator that 
has every time- and work- 
saving feature you can 
think of! 
Look what you get! Per- 
fected automatic defrost, a big full-width free 
chest that holds up to 50 pounds of frozen food o¢ 
big meat-keeper, adjustable shelves, full-widl 
Crisp-O-Lator, butter compartment, extra she ve 
in the door—plus gleaming beauty inside and¢ 
Coolerator and International Telephone and Tek 
graph Corporation are proud to bring you fhe 
great new refrigerators—the result of pains 
engineering and advanced styling. See the com 
line at your dealer’s today. One 
of them is sure to meet your 
needs exactly. 


Two more of the superb new Coolerator refrigerate 
cu. ft. double door model with full-width separate freezer a 
and the 9 cu. ft. model with inner-door freezer—both 
fected automatic defrost. 


THE COOLERATOR COMPANY 
Duloth 1, Minn. 


Please send me “How to be a Part-time Housewife.” 
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In this issue: FIVE FAVORITE WAYS WITH CORN 
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They abl cleanest clothes in town, 
} school. 
When G off fo ‘i 
Mom says ee Tile ight lem clothes 


/ 
That's washday's golden rule y 


Ticle GETS CLOTHES CLEANER’ 
THAN ANY SOAP! 


TIDE not only washes clothes cleaner— 
but whiter, too, in hardest water! 


CLEANER CLOTH 
got the cleanest w 
woman will get with 





ash in town 





NEW MILDNESS FOR HANDS! Tid 
now milder than ever befo 


© is kind to your hands— 
cleanest wash in town 


re. Get Tide today and hang the 
on your line! 


Var 7 
3 DISHES, 
OVE FOR LAUNDRY... ONE FoR 
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Alerting All Women for 
VOTING DUTY 


“ay 


» JS a false sense of safety leaving your farm home 
: [ina community open to unnecessary risks? It 
is late enough this Independence Day month 
‘for all thinking farm folk to concern themselves 
» about their part in preparing to meet national as 

: well as the usual farm home emergencies. 

The continuation of our democratic way of life 
for our little children may depend upon how and 
"if you and I vote. Don’t forget that women repre- 
‘sent 50.8 per cent of the potential voters in our 

‘country! Intelligent and prayerful voting is no 
Aonger just a privilege; it is a moral responsibility 
»which we cannot escape. We must read and study 
‘to be fully informed, and we must let our state and 
national representatives know how we feel about 
important issues. 
» A warning and an alert to all women was sound- 
ed last year by John Ben Sheppard, Texas secre- 
Htary of state, in a speech to Texas farm women: 


Instead of saying “politics is dirty and not fit for 
“women to take part in,” they should clean it up, 
Mr. Sheppard urged. He also warned that we 
should look at history and realize some of the pres- 
“gent dangers that might cause the downfall of our 

overnment. He reminded us that 18 of 22 Gov- 
"ernmments in history that had a semblance of free- 
dom fell because of corrosion from within. They 
Nbecame satisfied with themselves. The Athenian 
"Government failed because the people did not 

d freedom with religion. “Religion can exist 
Without freedom, but freedom cannot exist with- 
‘out religion,” declared Mr. Sheppard, who con- 
Hinued: “In the declining years of the Roman Em- 
, 42 per cent of the people stayed away from 
election polls. But 48 per cent of the American 
Meople stayed away from the election polls in our 
h t election.” 
4 | We women in America might well learn a les- 
"son from the women of India who voted this year 
or the first time—even the Moslem women. They 
mkeep their faces hidden in public places, you know, 
Mut a correspondent of New Yorker magazine tells 
bt an election dawn there. When a long procession 
lights was noted winding down to where the 
I Sling booths were, it was found that the lights 
Were carried by Moslem women who wanted to 
get to the polls before it was light enough for their 
bes to be seen! 


ay 


PTA meetings are excellent places for women 
i learn more about their civic responsibilities, Mr. 
eppard urged, and we agree. 

4 Finally, not only should all women vote, but 
re women should be in our legislatures and 
public positions. A Presidential candidate, 
ing recently to our National League of Wom- 
Voters, suggested that if we had more women 
# government (two in every Presidential Cabinet, 
© urged), it would do more than any other one 
g to give government a moral and spiritual lift. 
through the ages,” he said, “women have 
moral and spiritual tone of their homes. 

tmey could do the same for their government.” 
|The problem of first aid and home nursing is 
@ which also demands the attention of farm folk. 


hen an accident occurred in a rural commu- 
¥ not long ago, it was my job to find crutches 


and CIVIL DEFENSE 


Is voting enough to guarantee our 
continued independence as a nation? A 
Southern statesman issues a 
warning and a clear call to duty. 
Already on the alert is one group of 
Georgia women who plot their own 


strategy for emergency first aid. 
By SALLIE HILL 


for the victim. I finally located them, after consid- 
erable inquiry and delay. Then the local druggist, 
his wife, and I had a serious talk. We agreed that 
that community and many others should do some- 
thing about the collection of emergency equipment 
such as first aid kits, crutches, hospital beds, wheel 
chairs, and other necessities to be kept in a central 


' place. And why, we wondered, did not more of us 


learn how to administer simple first aid? One little 
boy in that very Texas community walks on two 
good feet today because a young girl with first aid 
experience knew the proper way to treat his third 
degree burns! 


In Chatham County, Ga., I asked Home Agent 
Carolynn Warnell what women were doing about 
local civil defense and first aid and learned that 
their feet are not dragging! When county women 
asked for courses in home nursing, Miss Warnell 
requested the Red Cross to train home demonstra- 
tion club women. After 30 hours of intensive train- 
ing in home nursing, 7 women carried through and 
received instructor's certificates. These women 


Mrs. Alex Fawcett, Miss Mertie Smith, and Mrs. 
Cecil Giddens exhibit a bamhoo tray and picture 
frames. In front of them is a bamboo fence. 
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went back to their communities to instruct other 
classes of women. A class, by the way, must have 
not less than 10 members. Mrs. B. C. Guild has 
trained 50 women in home nursing classes. Other 
nursing instructors in Chatham County include 
Mrs. H. A. Strickland of Isle of Hope, Mrs. C. Scott 
Huff of Bethel Burton, Mrs. Julia Klapp of Port 
Wentworth, Mrs. C. G. Story of Garden City, Mrs. 
J. C. Sturgess of Montgomery. The plan now is to 
organize classes on a county-wide basis. 


Mrs. Guild is assembling first aid kits for about 
$5. A metal box with a close-fitting lid is required 
as a protection against radioactive materials. Such 
a utility box is, available from many hardware 
stores for about $2. The 20 items included and 
their use are listed elsewhere in this issue. Use 
this list to check your own supplies or to organize 
your own civilian defense first aid kit. Arrange 
listed materials in the sturdy metal box and wrap 
it in a moistureproof covering. You'll want to keep 
the chart in the box for further guidance. “You'll 
be even better prepared if you take a Red Cross 
first aid course. Then, if your area should be 
bombed, you'll be better prepared to help your 
family and neighbors. 

These Chatham County homemakers also spon- 
sored blood donors during National Home Dem- 
onstration Week. Furthermore, they will keep 
members informed on the Civil Defense Ground 
Observer’s Course, and will attend such meetings 
as Alert America to pass on the information. 
Would you like to hear more from women such 
as these who ration their time and energy to 
help make the world safer for their own and 
other families? 


Handicrafts are still a favorite topic of conver- 
sation and study for farm women. Bamboo crafts 
are something a bit different. Miss Warnell told 
me how local women had obtained bamboo from 
bamboo farms in Chatham County. Finished items 
include fences, lamps, planters, picture frames, 
mirror frames, chicken feeders, and trays. Items 
shown on this page were exhibited at State Home 
Demonstration Council last year. 

Miss Warnell gave us the following instructions 
for working bamboo: 

Select five- or six-year-old mature cane. Dry 
slowly or cure six to eight weeks. Clean with steel 
wool to remove wax and mold, and treat with wood 
filler. Construct the articles and finish with shellac, 
varnish, or wax. 
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LI-GRIP 


offer you Double Your 
Money Back unless this 





Double Your Money Back Unless it Gives You 


MORE COMFORT, MORE SECURITY 
THAN YOU EVER HAD BEFORE 


Yes, the people who make Polident, the 
world’s largest selling denture cleanser, 
are standing right behind their new ad- 
hesive cream, Poli-Grip, with an ironclad 
guarantee. You get double your money 
back, if Poli-Grip doesn’t hold your plates 
tighter, longer than anything you’ve ever 


And that’s not all. See if you don’t find 
that Poli-Grip does all these wonderful 
things for you, too: 


}. 





. ... Seal the edges of plates 


. .. form a cushion between your plate 
and gums to eliminate the friction that 
makes gums sore and raw. 


. . .- hold shallow lowers, despite lack 


of suction. 


so food particles can’t 
get underneath to cause 
irritation. 


“For ten years my teeth wouldn’t stay 
tight for more than two hours a day. 
I tried powders, but nothing worked 
till your new cream, Poli-Grip, came 
along.” 

Mrs. T. W., Medfield, Mass. 


“I found your new cream, Poli-Grip, 
very pleasant and mild-tasting and it 
held my loose plates very tight, longer 
than anything I’ve tried.” 

Mrs. H. D. M., Beadentown, Florida 








Many tried powders, found they failed! 
Read what they say about this new way: 


The makers of POLIDENT 


4. ... enable you to eat hard-to-chew 
foods in comfort, like steak, apples, 


celery, even corn-on-the-cob. 


5. ... give you full confidence to laugh, 
talk, sing without fear of embarrass- 


ment due to slipping plates. 


6. ... hold plates tight even during stren- 

uous sessions of coughing or sneezing. 
Won't life be wonderful with all these tor- 
ments behind you? Be sure to be among 
the first to learn the glorious comfort of 
holding loose false teeth tight and snug 
with Poli-Grip! Buy a tube at your drug- 


store as soon as possible. 













Made and 
GUARANTEED 
by the makers of 


POLIDENT 


*T like the wonderful holding strength 
of your new cream better than any- 
thing I’ve ever used. I like Poli-Grip’s 
refreshing taste, too.” 

H. B. V., East Canaan, Conn. 


“T definitely prefer Poli-Grip to other 
products I’ve tried. It holds my plate 
tighter and feels comfortable longer. 
Poli-Grip is cooling, soothing, never 
gritty.” 

Mrs. K. L., Los Angeles, Calif. 


































Gladplaid Place Mat 
is attractive when cro- 
cheted in Mexican or 
peasant colors. 































> 

Fishy Applique will add a touch 

of the sea to your bathroom. De- 

signs are crocheted and appliqued 
to the towel. 


cluded. 


595—Nursery Charac- 
ters such as this “deer” 
‘sod are just right to em- 

roider on children’s 
clothing. Sheet includes 
baby pigs, lambs, ducks, 
chicks, and other designs, 
Play suit pattern not in- 


Pillowcase Trio gives 
directions for three cro- 
cheted insertions and two 
pretty edgings. 









By BETTY JONES 






Buffet Frills make a party 
festive. Directions given for 
crocheting large doily and 
candlestick doily. 










E-24—Fruit of Your Needle, a 
group of easy hot iron transfers to 
embroider on curtains, towels, and 
breakfast sets. Designs are straw- 
berry, pear, cherry, and orange, 
Le 


ee 








> 





To order instruction leaflets: 


Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Betty Jones, Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 











E-24—Fruit transfer................ 20 cents 
595—Nursery transfer ......20 cents 
Gladplaid Place Mat.............. . 5 cents 
BE Wiis ba ced icnstecegc 5 cents 
Pillowcase Trio..................----. 5 cents 
Fishy Applique....................-..- 5 cents 
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American- Stat 


HEATING 
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HOW TO CHOOSE WARM AIR HEATING 


that you're sure will serve you best 





THIS WINTER AIR CONDITI i i 
requir only sligh ONER, the oil fired Winterglo, 


floor tian ideal for utility room or alcove installa- 


tion. n efficienc i 
Yy, low in cost. One of the man 
American-Standard heating units for all types of fuel. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Serving home and 


tly more than four square feet of 


Choose for quality construction 


In their jackets, most furnaces look pretty much 
alike: It’s hard to judge their quality. But you 
can be sure of quality if you choose equipment 
that bears the American-Standard name. 


Choose for heating -efficiency 


Depending on its size, location, window area and 
other factors, your home has its own individual 
heating requirements. The variety of units for 
all fuels in the extensive American-Standard line 
assures that you can meet these needs exactly. 


Choose for fuel economy 


The right warm air unit can save you enough 
money on fuel to help you pay for the whole 
new heating system in a few winters. American- 
Standard equipment is famous for combining top 
heating efficiency with minimum fuel economy. 


Choose for installation and service 


American-Standard equipment is engineered for 
easy installation . . . and for easy accessibility if 
service is ever needed. Your American-Standard 
retailer will help you select the proper unit. He’ll 
install it, and service it if necessary. 


Choose for reasonable cost 


Remember that in heating equipment, “‘reason- 
able cost” means operating and maintenance 
cost as well as first cost. That’s why American- 
Standard equipment is truly a bargain. And you 
can buy it on the most liberal time payments! 


PHONE FOR FREE ESTIMATE! Under the heading ‘“‘Furnaces”’ 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book, look up the name 
of your local American-Standard retailer. Phone him, and 
he’ll tell you how quickly and inexpensively you can mod- 


ernize your heating system right now 
. and pay for it in easy installments. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
ON WARM AIR HEATING [PLEASE PRINT] 


American-Standard 
Dept. WF-72, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me your free WARM AIR HEATING BOOK. 


tam modernizing _ ‘ Building new home_ 


Nome 
Street 
eee 


a ___ State 


If you live in Canada send to: Standord Sanitary & 
Dominion Radictor, Lid., Box 39, Station D, Toronto 


ee SS SS Sy 


* Warm \ir Heating 


fee eee eee ee ee Se EE SS ee oe oe 


industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + ACME CABINETS « CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR « KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER «+ TONAWANDA IRON 


fo rape greg een sey 












It requires only a few minutes to prepare a good meal when the food comes from 
the freezer. Mrs. J. Tatum Zeigler, Orangeburg County, S. C., selects a company 
menu. And who could resist fried chicken, peas, fruit salad, rolls and apple pie? 


Mrs. George P. McMichael left, Tangipahoa Parish, La., 
installed a window fan where it does the most good to 
beat the Louisiana heat. Commercial cabinets and sink 
the correct height make work easy for this homemaker. 





Good equipment makes light work. Mrs. Edier Bares, Ver- 
milion Parish, La., uses her food mixer as daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Raymond Bares, operates the pressure saucepan 
and daughter, Mrs. Ledier Bernard, is busy at the sink. 











“Let the dishwasher do the work,” says Elizabeth Anne Gaude, 
niece of J. G. Beaud, Pointe Coupee Parish, La. The hooded vent 
over the gas range removes disagreeable heat and cooking odors, 


How Master Farm Wives 


Beat the Heat 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


N visiting the homes of Master Farm Fami- 

lies, we Home editors have noticed that no 

matter how hot the day, the homemakers 
were cool, calm, and collected. Their hot- 
weather strategy seems to consist of proper use 
of good equipment. 

No appliance sits idly by while Mrs. Master 
Farmer works up a steam! Vacuum cleaners 
not only clean the. rugs and floors, but also re- 
move dust from furniture, draperies, blinds, 
and walls. Automatic washing machines work 
almost every day. Electric ironers save energy. 





Meals planned ahead save time and energy. 


Mrs. R. B. Fritz, Catahoula Parish, La., ex- 


amines the frozen dessert. A ham, garnished 
and reedy to serve, rests on the bottom shelf. 


Homemakers have learned that some linens and 
clothing require little or no ironing. 

Kitchens, conveniently arranged, save time 
and steps. Master Farmers are willing to spend 
money remodeling to save kitchen mileage for 
their wives. Rubber tile, asphalt tile, or inlaid 
linoleum makes a floor that is easily cleaned. 
A quick swipe with a sponge or cotton mop 
when spills occur saves much scrubbing later. 

Our photographers William LaRue and John 
McKinney, help us tell the story with pictures 
on this page. 








It requires only a few minutes for Mrs. Louis 
Oats, Conway County, Ark., to broil hamburger 
steak and sweet potatoes. Beans or other 
vegetables cook in the pressure saucepan. 
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Westinghouse 
€ROST-FREE 


100% AUTOMATIC DEFROSTING REFRIGERATOR 






























e+. Of course, 
it’s electric! 














and | 
| you, Too, can BE FREE = 
ime i 
. 
nd from ALL defrosting work and mess! | 
or —_—— 

a © No water to empty © No frozen foods to remove 

1ed, a j 

nop © No frost to scrape © No clocks or timers to set 

iter. . . . 

we Frost-FREE defrosts so fast ... stays so cold... even ice cream keeps 

ures store-hard always. It never thaws and refreezes. In fact, Frost-FREE 


frees you of all food-keeping worries. You'll like the big amount of 
food it holds, Shelves-In-The-Door, Butter Keeper, and other fea- 











tures. See the great Frost-FREE Refrigerators at your Westinghouse 





retailer’s today. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio. 
#Trade-Mark: U.S. Patents Issued, Nos. 2,324,309 and 2,459,178 











MODEL DFD-104 
FULL- WIDTH FREEZE CHEST ROAST-DEEP MEAT KEEPER EXTRA-SIZE HUMIDRAWERS 










Louis 
urger 
other 


pan. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


++ + Only Westinghouse brings you complete coverage of 


four-month political campaign over CBS television and radio. 
Every Week on TV see . .. WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE Summer Theater 

































«++ Only Westinghouse brings 
you complete coverage of 
four-month political campaign 
over CBS television and radio. 
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SPEED - ELECTRIC RANGE 


_.. Get Cool, Clean Summer Cooking 


Gone are the hours of “sweltering over a hot 
stove”... gone the moment you get this great, 
new Westinghouse Speed-Electric Range. 


Clean electric heat from the surface units goes 
directly and instantly into the bottoms of the pans 
and kettles . . . no heat escapes into your kitchen. 


MIRACLE SEALED OVEN. The oven is completely 
insulated with a heavy blanket of Fiberglas so no 
heat escapes. This insulation is so perfect we’ve 
even wrapped flowers in it and baked them at 425 
degrees without wilting a petal! And with this oven 
you get perfect baking results in any rack position! 


STOP WATCH SPEED. The new Super Corox® Unit 
on this Westinghouse is the fastest heating surface 
unit on the market. It gets hot instantly, RED 
HOT IN 30 SECONDS! That means bacon ’n’ 
eggs in 3 minutes flat . . . fresh or frozen vege- 
tables brought to steaming in 3 minutes. It means 
double-quick starting for all your surface cooking. 


See this grand, new Westinghouse Speed-Electric 
Range at your retailer’s today. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Mansfield, O. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Every Week on TV see .. . WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE Summer Theater 


«+ Of course, it’s electric! 


GETA Flower-Fresh Kitchen... 
# ... Stop Watch Speed 


witha Westinghouse 





Sim , W NY 
\\ 


\\ 





| | L. 


2671 — Add a scoop neck and 
flaring skirt to a cap-sleeved cotton. 
Choice of button or fly front clos- 
ing. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 4% 
yards 35-inch fabric. 


2657 — Bolero suggestion, crisp 
eyelet contrast—two new ideas for 
a cool cap-sleeved dress. Sizes 12 
to 42. Size 18: 3% yards fabric. 


2657 


CLUTTTS \ 
\ 


/e 









2137—This big-skirted basque style is a quick-sewing trick. Buttoned shoul- 
ders mean easy ironing, too! Sizes 12 to 42. Size 18: 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2206—A big shading bonnet comes with this little pleated, sleeveless style, 
Puffed-sleeve version included, too. Sizes 1, 2, 8, 4. Size 2 dress, bonnet, 


and panties: 2% yards 35-inch material, 2% yards rickrack. 


2401—A ruffled scoop neck and dust-ruffled skirt 
give Daughter’s dress a delicate air. Select a soft 
printed or plaid cotton. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: 2% 
yards 35-inch fabric, 3% yards trim. Panties, % yard. 








2206 


2659—“Jiffy” dress—tront and 
back are each cut in 1 main 
pattern piece! Sizes 12 to 48. 
Size 18: 3% yards fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON 
ON PAGE 68. 


Arrive 
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STYLE DESSERT 


made at home with 


a 




































When 
‘aw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
tent 


1 pkg. Zero 14% cups milk 
makes a@ quart 

1 Mix Zero with cold milk. (Takes 
less than a minute.) 

2 Pour into freezing 
freeze solid. 

3 Break up and spoon mixture into 
mixing bowl. Allow to soften 
slightly. Whip for approximately 
2 minutes or until smooth and 
creamy. Serve immediately. 


tray and 


AT LAST! You can make super- 
smooth Frozen Custard style des- 
sert right at home. Requires only 4 
minutes work. Only one freezing. 
Gives you perfect texture every time! 
Only 4c a serving, including the 
cost of the milk. If you favor choco- 
late flavor, try new chocolate flavored 
Zero. Delicious! 












we, 
4 ¢ tg / 
Sa 





ees 





answering advertisements be sure to say 


“4 








The cleansing and soothing action of 
JOHN R. DICKEY’S 


wring HD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


quick relief to burning, smarting, 
Over-worked eyes. 85c & 50c at drug stores. 


DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 


Helps for 
Homemakers 


Order These for Your 
Farm Home Library 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 





0 Fabbrola armchair will give hours 


Good cooks 





Brand new—for barbecue— 
these spicy, saucy meal-size 
biscuits that glorify hamburger 
and make your baking talked 
about! For the lift that light- 
eris these biscuits right, count 
on CALUMET Baking Powder. 
Double-Acting . . . and sure 
dependable! 





of lazy lounging. Make it with or 
without footrest. 25 cents. 
0) Make a Closet in Waste Space and 
use it to store linens. This little 
closet has a shade roller door. We 
have only a limited supply of this 
leaflet and reserve the right to 
make substitutions when our sup- 
ply is exhausted. 25 cents. 


FOOD 


(1) Use More Tomatoes. They’re red, 
they're ripe, and they're in your 
garden. We. give you 18 recipes. 

5 cents. 

OO Try Vegetables, New and Old 

Ways To Serve Them. Recipes 

for Corn Fritters, Cucumbers in 


Cream, Carrot Drumsticks, and 
Asparagus Omelet are all includ- 
ed. 5 cents. 


) Treat Your Family With Peaches. 
They'll love you and the peaches. 
Use them in Coffee Cake, Peach 
Betty, Ice Cream, and, of course, 
short cake. 5 cents, 

(1 Summer brings Apples To Cook 
and Can. Try Apple Pandowdy, 
and Apple Waflle. 5 cents. 


FOOD PRESERVATION 


0 The Know-How of Saving Peaches 
tells you how to can, dry, and 
freeze this delicious fruit. It also 
gives recipes for preserves, but- 
ter, jam, conserve, pickles, and 
chutney. 5 cents. 


0 Make Pickles of Excellence from 
cucumbers, green tomatoes, water- 
melon rind, and pears. 5 cents. 


0 The Know-How of Making Fruit 
Butters and Jams gives general 
directions for making jam. It also 
gives directions for preparing spe- 
cific fruits for the 7 © vomcan 5 cents. 


©) Use your surplus fruits for making 
relishes. Get your directions from 
The Know-How of Making Sweet 
Fruit Relishes. 5 cents. 


0 The Know-How of Making Fruit 
Preserves gives recipes for using 
cherries, canteloupes, and other 
fruits in preserves. 5 cents. 





Check carefully the leaflets and 
booklets you desire, and mail to 
Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
No c.o.d. orders, please. Don’t 
forget to enclose money and cou- 
pon (below) giving your name and 
address. 























4 cups sifted flour 
2 tablespoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
1% teaspoons salt 
24 cup shortening 
Ya cup chopped onion 
1 cup milk 
24 cup chili sauce 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce 


: This brand new recipe was de- 
a especially for CALUMET Bak- 
ing Powder . . . so use no substitute 
baking powder. For whether you 2 
baking biscuits, cakes, muffins, waf- 
fles or any other home-baked wae 
the “right” leavening can make t . 
difference between baking success an 
baking failure. You can count on 
Double-Acting CALUMET Baking Pow- 
der to lift and lighten TWICE, first in 
the mixing bowl, then in the oven... 
safeguarding your time and ingredi- 
ents from start to finish. No wonder 
more published recipes call for CALU- 
meET Baking Powder than any other 
brand. No wonder twice as many 
women use CALUMET aS any other 


baking powder. 


POR I A RRR 


CALUMET 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


Picnic Trick—Indoors or Out 


BAR-B-Q BISCUITS 


A Product of General Foods 
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choose 


CALUM 


over any other baking powder! 


21of 








od. Sift flour once, measure, 
oe Baking Powder and salt, 
and sift again. Cut in shortening. Add 
onion and mix well. Combine milk, 
chili sauce, and Worcestershire sauce. 
Add all at once to flour mixture and 
stir until soft dough is formed (about 
20 strokes). 


Turn out on lightly floured board ond 
knead 20 turns. Pat or roll dough 34 
inch thick. Cut with 3}4-inch cutter. 
Place on ungreased baking sheet. 


Baking. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 25 
minutes, or until done. Split and serve 
hot or cold with age Og gg 
Sliced raw onions, chili sauce, 
pickle relish may also be used. Makes 
10 large hamburger biscuits. 
Bar-B-Q Biscuits are delicious, too, 
as hot shortcakes with creamed ham, 
eggs or chipped beef. Or serve cold, 
with chicken salad or cheese rarebit. 







Buy the 
1 pound 9 ounce 
economy size 


= 
LL 


(ALUME 


POWDER Kittanning 
a 
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7 . 
> Carnation Home 
Service Director 
COME SUMMER and I’m a “top-stove” 
cook! And I'd like to pass along a 
couple of my “top-stove” favorites — 
creamed tuna and tuna puffs. Friends 
tell me my creamed tuna is richer fla- 
vored and creamier. That’s because I 
use Carnation Evaporated Milk. Carna- 
tion, you see, is whole milk with over 
half the water — and only water — re- 
moved...concentrated to double rich- 
ness. Even when you mix it with an 
equal amount of water, it’s richer than 
state standards for bottled milk. As for 
tuna puffs, no other kind of milk will 
do. For the sauce for these delicious 
morsels calls for Carnation undiluted. 
No other form of milk is rich enough! 
And Carnation is one milk that is spe- 
cially heat-refined for easier, better 
blending. As a result, it gives this sauce 
@ super smoothness you can’t get with 
ordinary milk. 


EXTRA RICH CARNATION CREAMED TUNA 
(Makes 4-6 servings) 


1 tablespoon butter 

1 tablespoon flour 

Y% teaspoon salt © 

¥% cup Carnation mixed with 
Y% cup water 

1 cup (7 oz. can) tuna 


Combine butter, flour and salt in saucepan 
over medium heat. Slowly add Carnation- 
water mixture. Stir constantly 4-5 minutes 
(until slightly thickened). Add tuna. Serve 
over toast slices or toasted buns. 


CRISP CARNATION TUNA PUFFS 
(Mokes 4-6 servings) 
1 cup heavy Carnation cream sauce* 


\% cup fine crumbs 
1 cup (7 oz. can) tuna 
Shortening for frying 


Combine cream sauce, parsley, lemon juice, 
% cup crumbs, tuna. Form into 2” patties. 
Dip in remaining crumbs. Pan or deep fry 
in hot shortening. Serve with chili sauce. 


*Prepare cream sauce by combining 2 tbsps. 
butter with 3 tbsps. flour over low heat. 
Gradually add 1 cup undiluted Carnation. 
Stir until thickened. Season to taste. Cool. 


To avoid waste, scrub new potatoes 
with a stiff brush instead of peeling or 
scraping. 


FORGIVE MY BRAGGING, 
but you should see 
the enthusiastic let- 
ters I’ve received 
about a new cook 
® book I wrote. “The 
Cook’s Handbook,” as 
it is called, is more 
than merely a recipe 
book. Its 96 colorful pages contain doz- 
ens of “how-to-do-it” ideas and illus- 
trations. And there are many new reci- 
pes, too. You may have this book at cost, 
for only 35¢.If you’re not delighted, I’ll 
personally refund your money. I sug- 
gest you mail the coupon below at once. 





CARNATION COMPANY, Dept. R-72 
Los Angeles 36, California 


Please send me_______copy(s) of 
“The Cook’s Handbook.” I have 
enclosed 35¢ in coin for each copy. 


NAME 





(Please print plainly) 


ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 





wee --- 5 
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LET’S NOT FORGET EGGS 


as a quick, delicious 
summertime main 
dish. Give ’em that 
“extra touch” and 
your family won’t 
mind not getting 
meat for dinner. I’m 
thinking of scram- 
bled eggs made with undiluted Carna- 
tion Milk. Since it has the consistency 
of good, heavy cream, Carnation makes 
scrambled eggs richer, creamier and 
tastier. They’re much thriftier, too, for 
Carnation stretches your eggs farther. 


EGGS A LA CARNATION: Melt 1 table- 
spoon butter in skillet over low heat. Beat 
4 eggs with % cup undiluted Carnation. 
Place eggs in skillet.. Stir until firm.- 





Makes 4-6 servings. 


To keep the bowl steady while you are 
. whipping ingredients, place it on a wet 
folded cloth. 


YOU CAN'T BELIEVE !T 
until you try it! I 
mean the amazing 
speed with which you 
\* can make cheese 
SS sauce with Carnation 
Evaporated Milk. 
"Course the reason is 
that Carnation is 
twlos as ‘as rich as ordinary milk. So you 
don’t need flour or shortening... just 
cheese. And because Carnation is spe- 
cially heat-refined for easier, better 
blending with other ingredients, you 
get the smoothest sauce ever... light- 
ning quick. For a really delightful sur- 
prise, try this recipe tonight. 


CARNATION LIGHTNING-QUICK CHEESE 
SAUCE 
(Makes about 21/2 cups sauce) 
124 cups (llarge can) . 
undiluted Carnation 5 
VY teaspoon salt 4 
1 cup (4 oz.) cubed j 
process-type American 
cheese 
Combine Carnation and salt in saucepan, 
Heat until small bubbles appear (about 2 
minutes). Add cheese; stir constantly over 
low heat about 1 minute or until cheese 
melts. 
MILLIONS OF REAL COFFEE LOVERS can’t 


be wrong. And they prefer Carnation 
to cream in their coffee. Undiluted Car- 
nation is heavy enough to whip! So it’s 
just perfect for coffee...gives ita richer, 
creamier color and a smoother, more 
delicious flavor. Tonight, try Carnation 
Milk in your coffee and see. a” 
me, you'll love it! 





«i M m 
nme No ait Wann 


“from Contented Cows” 





Try These New Ways With 
Peaches and Cream 





Use your fresh ripe sealed for a good surprise dish for break- 
fast—delicious pancakes. Your family will ask for seconds, 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


OR a real American breakfast 
that will mean the beginning 
of a successful day, try delicious 


- peach pancakes made with your fa- 


vorite mix. While the pancakes are 
baking, pan-fry the bacon and pre- 
pare the fruit juice and coffee. 
Then bring the food to the table 
hot off the griddle. 


Fresh Peach Pancakes 


2 cups pancake 2 tablespoons 

mix shortening 
2 cups milk 1 cup peaches 
1 egg 


Add milk and beaten egg to un- 
sifted pancake-mix all at once and 
stir lightly until batter is fairly 
smooth. Fold in melted shortening, 
and then add diced fresh peaches. 
Pour % cup batter for each pancake 
onto a hot, lightly greased griddle. 
Bake to a golden brown, turning 
only once. 


Peach Upside-Down Cake 


This is peaches and cake with 
the peaches “built in.” You can add 
whipped, plain, or ice cream. 


VY teaspoon salt 

Y3 cup sugar 
tablespoons 
shortening 

V4 cup milk 


2 tablespoons 
butter 
3 tablespoons 
brown sugar 
Ya cup peaches 
Va cup flour V4 teaspoon 
teaspoon baking vanilla 
powder egg 
Melt butter or margarine in 8- 
inch round baking pan. Stir in 
brown sugar and arrange peach 
slices on bottom of pan. Sift to- 
gether flour, baking powder, salt, 
and sugar. Add shortening and 2 
tablespoons milk. Stir well and then 
beat for two minutes. Add remain- 
ing milk, vanilla, and egg. Mix 
well, then beat for two more min- 
utes. Pour over mixture in pan and 
bake in moderate oven (375 de- 


grees F.) for 25 minutes or until 
done. Yield: 4 servings. 


Peach Melba 


Ya cup sugar Yo cup raspberries 


tablespoon pint vanilla ice 
cornstarch cream 
salt 6 peach halves 


Make the sauce first. Combine 
sugar, cornstarch, and salt. Place 
berries (fresh, frozen, or-canned) in 
a saucepan and bring just to a boil. 
Strain out the seeds. Stir in the 
cornstarch mixture and cook slowly 
until sauce is clear and thick, about 
10 minutes. Cool. 


Place a spoonful of ice cream in 
the bottom of six sherbet glasses. 
Top each with a peach half. Place 
a heaping tablespoon of Melba 
sauce on top and serve. Yield: 
6 servings. 


Peach Supreme 

For these scorching hot days, try 
this frozen dessert. You guessed it 
~it’s peaches and cream, too! 


1 teaspoon gelatin 1 cup crushed 


2 tablespoons cold peaches 
water Ya teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons few drops alm 
boiling water extract 
Ya cup sugar 1 cup whipping 
cream 


Soak the gelatin in cold water, 
and then add boiling water and 
sugar. Chill until the mixture thick- 
ens; then beat until light. Fold in 
the crushed peaches, salt, almond 
extract, and whipped cream. Place 
in the tray of a mechanical refriget- 
ator and freeze for three hours, oF 
turn into a mold or other container, 
top with waxed paper, and then 
cover tightly. Pack, using one part 
of salt to three parts of ice, am 
freeze without stirring. Drain of 
the ice water as it accumulates. 
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The way your family feels . . . 
the way they tackle their work 
or play . . . is influenced by 
the breakfast you serve them. 
A good nourishing breakfast 
starts with cereal and fruit. 
Try the quick, easy, thrifty way 
... Skinner’s Raisin-Bran! 


COSTS 
LESS THAN 


2¢ 


PER SERVING 





WHOLE WHEAT POWER 
PLUS 
A TASTE SURPRISE! 


Skinner’s whole wheat flakes 
are rich in proteins, minerals 
and other food essentials you 
need for good health. And 
those flakes are wonderfully 
crisp. . . sO crisp they stay 
crunchy even after you add 
milk or cream. 

Plus sun-sweet King-Size 
Raisins! In every package of 
Skinner’s Raisin-Bran you get 
taisins from a whole half-pound 
of plump sweet Thompson 
seedless grapes. Those King- 
Size raisins are 50% natural 
fruit sugar which supplies 
quick energy. 


Cart, Your Day 


SKINNER’S 
RAISIN-BRAN 











“on tap” 
With = & 
SASS 
Tap-a-glass~ ‘ 


Keep ice water, juices, be er: es 
sop i this new automatic 

+ Simply the button, 
hi 4 glass full tag Be seconds! 


on lower shelf in refrigerator he: 
can help themselves. ~ 
a of tasteless, tless plastic G 
os ip indentations front - 
ak reversible tray lid. “Nealon 


Guarantee. $3, 2 
Paid NOC OLD ee i 
, THE ROBERTS CO. = = 33 


‘ Willow Rd, Burlingame, Calif. . 














Fine Seams 
From Readers 


RE you planning to make new 
slip covers? If you plan to 
finish them with a pleated flounce, 
follow the lead of Mrs. Alice Lyon, 
Shelby County, Ala. “I find that a 
bit of clear sticky tape stuck along 
the edge of each pleat holds it in 
place, making the sewing easier. It 
also keeps the pleats uniform. The 
tape will come off easily later, and 
no marks will show on the cloth.” 


“Often, dress patterns carry no 
illustrations on the envelope. I 
save much time by clipping the cor- 
rect picture from the magazine and 
pasting it on the pattern envelope,” 
writes Mrs. C. M. Hogue, Carroll 
County, Miss. 


“To save time and mistakes when 
stretching curtains, I keep a list of 
all my curtain measurements and 
use as a guide to set the stretchers,” 
says Mrs. Fred Martin, Floyd 
County, Tex, 


“When making shirts for my little 
two - year-old, I sew onto each 
shoulder a ‘belt stay,’ like those 
found on men’s trousers. These 
stays keep the straps of his pants or 
overalls from falling during play,” 
writes. Louise Poessel, Matagorda 
County, Tex. 


“To mark a hem in a garment 
after it has been tried on and found 
to hang evenly, mark in one place 
the width of hem desired,” sug- 
gests Mrs. H. M. Ellis, Lee County, 
Ala. “Then lay the garment on a 
flat surface and mark with long 
chalk marks on the wrong side of 
the garment twice the width of the 
hem desired. That is, for a 3-inch 
hem, make a row of chalk marks 
6 inches from the lower edge. Turn 
up hem, bringing the edge to the 
chalk marks. This is much easier 
and faster than measuring the width 
of the hem itself.” 


“I keep a number of small glass 
bottles in one of my sewing ma- 
chine drawers,” relates Mrs. Herman 
L. Robertson, Guilford County, 
N.C. “In these I drop snaps, hooks 
and eyes, small buttons, and se- 
quins that are cut off old garments. 
I can then find just the right object 
in haste.” 


Do you have trouble getting the 
unsightly line out of a dress that 
has had the hem let down? “I use 
matching or contrasting rickrack or 
binding to cover up the line,” de- 
clares Miss Margie B. Hawkins, 
Anderson County, S. C. “I place 
the first row directly on the line, 
then I add one or two more rows 
about 1 inch apart. This not only 
covers up the hemline, but also 
adds new trimming to the dress.” 


Mrs. J. N. Boblitt, Jefferson 
County, Ky., has found that tiny 
paper clips will serve as emergency 
fasteners for removable buttons 
when the standard fittings have 
been misplaced. 
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if you don’t get 50% more glasses 
of jam and jelly with Sure-Jell 
Pectin’s Short-Boil Recipes!” 





A Product of General Foods 


We make this offer so you can prove to yourself that you get 50% 
more glasses of jam and jelly with Sure-Jell’s Short-Boil Recipes 
.than with slow, tedious long boiling! Here’s why: 


Coded for freshness—you know Sure-Jell is fresh! 
One-minute boil—saves precious juice and flavor! 


60 kitchen-tested recipes—for perfect results, follow recipes 
exactly. 


Highly concentrated—made from natural fruit pectin, the “‘jelly- 
ing” substance found in varying amounts in all fruits, Sure-Jell 
is a highly concentrated powdered fruit pectin product. 


Wate ee 
IT’S A FACT! *HERE’S ALL You po 

Almost 290,000,000 | 
glassés of jam and 
jelly were made with 
Sure-Jell in 1951— 
about 31% times as 
many as were made 
with all other powdered 
pectins combined. 


to get triple your money back: 


If you don’t get 50% more j j 
= Sure-Jell’s Short-Boil a. ed 
i ordinary long boiling, just return | 
~ Panel of Sure-Jell Package (with 
et era On it) to Sure-Jell, Dept. PW 
fo a Ave.,N. Y. 17,N. Y. Be sure to 
“ “ your name and address, what ‘ou 
= or Sure-Jell, and 25 words or its 
2 is what method you prefer and how 
S yield compared with Sure-Jell’s. You’ 
Set back triple what you paid for _ a 
Sure-Jell, Plus postage costs, 
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PORTA LOO TIT 


Sane Ne MERE 
: 


Talk about a bargain in softness! You haven’t seen any- 
thing yet til you’ve seen the NEW Northern Tissue! 


This new wonder-soft product actually goes through 
two extra refining steps to make it even softer than the 
old fluffy-soft Northern. 


oe CREED 


You get this extra value and softness for the usual 
thrifty Northern price. 





‘ 


Summertime 
Cottons 


2677—New asymmetrical clos- 
ing in a sleeveless, scoop-necked 
frock. This flattering design is 
ideal for linen, pique, or new 
nylon-linen. Sizes 12 to 40. 
Size 16: 3% yards 35-inch fabric, 
4 yards binding. 


« 

8026—Big-skirted basque sun- 
back with sheltering scalloped 
bolero. This cool frock is adapt- 
able to all hours of day, and ex- 
cellent to wear as a date dress. 
Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16: 4% 
yards 35-inch material. 


8040—Sew Daughter’s pinafore sun 
dress, panties, and bonnet —all to 
match! Sizes 2 to 14. Size 4: set, 3 
yards 35-inch fabric. 





2676 — Neat dress, but with soft 
touches in gathered shoulder, hip 
yokes. Sleeve choice. Sizes 14 to 48. 
Size 18, 3% yards fabric. 





PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 


No pattern sent without coin, money 3. 
der, check, or stamps (coins pre }. 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Pattern Number 


Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2 
Ala, If you wish Spring and Summer Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check Lt 


(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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By 
SALLY 
CARTER 


“FT O see ourselves as others see 

us” might be a distinct shock 
to many of us! The nearest we 
usually get to that view is when a 
long mirror unexpectedly bumps 
into us. If we see it coming, ‘we 
brace for the shock. Unconsciously 
we straighten up, put our best foot 
forward, pull down our girdle, lift 
our lips in a smile and “look pleas- 
ant, please,” just as we do for the 
photographer. 

How do you look when you're 
not looking at yourself—and think 
no one else is? How do you look 
from the back? From the side? 
What becomes of the erect carriage 
you see in your mirror? 


If you’re lucky enough to own a 
triple, full-length mirror, such as 
dress shops have, you'll hardly need 
the suggestions here, 


Next best is a full-length mirror. 
It is worth its weight in gold, but 
may cost less than $5. (Perhaps 
there’s one in your attic or on an 
old bureau or wardrobe.) It will 
dress up your room and coax you to 
dress up your appearance. Placed 
opposite your dresser mirror, it is 
almost as helpful as a triple mirror. 
Use it every time you dress to see 
how you rate, from the soles of 
your feet to the top of your head, 
on the following points. (Better 
save this list!) 

Your shoes? Are they well fitted 
and polished, with no run-down, 
muddy heels? Do they go well 
with your clothes? 

Your hose? Are seams straight, 
or so wrinkled and crooked that 
they make you look bow-legged or 
knock-kneed? Do they reveal legs 
adorned with superfluous hair? 
They needn't. 

Your skirt? Is the hem straight? 
Is it short enough for style but long 
enough for grace? 

Your slip? Does it show at the 
hemline or neckline? Is it too short 
for your dress? Are the straps prop- 
erly adjusted to your dress and to 
your bra straps? Does a too-sheer 
blouse reveal slip and bra too clear- 
ly? Underclothes belong under. 


Your top clothes? Are they clean? 


A New View of You 








How do you look when you’re not 
looking? Seams straight? Collar 
brushed? Hair neat? Slip showing? 


Well brushed? Pressed? Or do 
they look as though you'd slept in 
them? Are there rips or missing 
buttons or droopy hems* to tattle 
about your lack of neatness? 


Your hair? Does your hair-do 
take into consideration your size 
and shape, your profile and back 
view? Is it combed? 

Your hat? Is it the right shape 
and size for your figure? Or is it 
too small if you are large, too large 
if you are small, too high if you 
are tall, too wide if you are on the 
dumpy side? Does it meet or fail 
to meet your collar in back, which- 
ever is most flattering . . . or does it 
give the effect of a mushroom with- 
out a stem? 


Your posture? Oh, that’s just 
fine . . . but is it because you are 
looking at itP Watch for an un- 
expected view of your stance and 
walk. And then do everything pos- 
sible to encourage standing tall and 
walking gracefully. 

So much for the revelations of 
your floor-length mirror. Don’t take 
a quick glance and forget. Make a 
careful study—and then make the 
changes which your study shows 
are needed. 





Get ’Em Now! 


_ Order today the free beauty leaflets 
listed below. Check those emi desire, 
in the coupon, and mail to Sally 
Carter, Home Department, The Pro- 
essive Farmer, at nearest office—Ra- 
igh, Memphis, Dallas, Birmingham. 


Beauty Hints for Summer 
Weight Control and Exercise 


Real Foes of Beauty 


Good Grooming for Men and 
Boys 


0 
0) 
(1 Make Cucumber Creams 
O 
O 
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a glorious new shampoo 
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when you buy 
Jergens Lotion, | 


...with purchase 
50¢ JERGENS LOTION 


JERGENS 
LOTION 


HAMPOO) fie % 


* with purchase ae 


50 ! \ 
Vr A9e) 


wen or : 
QUID CREAM 


TERGENY 


JERGENS 
LOTION 





A shampoo so different you have to try it to believe it! That’s why 
Jergens is offering you this chance to test Jergens Liquid Cream 
Shampoo without cost. See how Jergens Cream Shampoo’s great 
billows of lather brighten the natural color—add new lustre—and 
leave your hair soft and really easy to manage. 


Hurry while the offer lasts! Buy the big 50¢ size bottle of fragrant, 
soothing pure white Jergens Lotion—enough to keep your hands 
lovely for months—and get FREE a generous 25¢ bottle of Jergens 
Liquid Cream Shampoo—a 75¢ value for only 49¢. Discover how 
lovely your hair can be. Get this two-way beauty bargain at your 
cosmetic counter today. Offer is for a limited time only! 


(All prices plus taz) 


Use Jergens Lotion for two weeks. If not delighted with it, mail it back to 
The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati 14, Ohio, and your full pur- 
chase price will be refunded. Keep the shampoo as your free gift. 
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It’s Polio Season Again 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 








DON’T 


HAVE MOUTH OR 


THROAT OPERAT 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis recommends that par- 
ents have their children take above precautions during a polio epidemic. 


eB you think we may have 
another polio epidemic in 
1952?” Mrs. Tom Brown asked her 
doctor after he had given her three 
children a periodic examination. 
“It’s impossible to say,” he an- 
swered. “It has been noted, how- 
- ever, that the disease strikes heavi- 
ly in cycles of about three years.” 


“How is the disease spread?” the 
mother inquired next. 

“The exact method of transmis- 
sion is not thoroughly understood. 
But this we know—a virus causing 
polio enters the body mainly 
through the mouth and nose. And 
the only proved sources of polio are 
discharges from nose, throat, and 
bowels of an infected person. 


“This, of course, brings up the 
question of prevention,” the doctor 
continued. “Although we do not 
yet know how to prevent polio, 
parents can do a number of things 
to reduce chances of exposure. 
When there are cases in the com- 
munity, call a doctor if a child 
shows even slight signs of illness. 
Keep children away from crowds 
until the outbreak is over. Avoid 
chilling and overfatigue and pay 
attention to personal cleanliness, 
especially hand washing. Keep the 
home clean and protect food from 
flies, mice, and other pests. 

“If possible, postpone until after 


the epidemic the removal of tonsils, 
extraction of teeth, or any other op- 


eration about the nose and throat.” 


“What are some of the early 
symptoms?” Mrs. Brown—wanted 
to know. 

“About 10 days after a person is 
exposed, the acute symptoms may 
at first resemble those of other in- 
fections. These include fever, irri- 
tability, headache, weakness, loss 
of appetite, nausea and vomiting, 
and a mild sore throat. After a day 
or two, the patient may feel better, 
but he soon becomes ill again and 


-his muscles become sore and stiff 


and he may have acute pain. Stiff- 
ness and pain may occur in any 
muscle, but more often occur in 
the muscles of the neck, back, 
arms and legs. Muscle weakness 
and paralysis come on from the 
second to the fifth day. 

“A patient with distinct paralytic 
symptoms can best be treated in a 
hospital. The local chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis is prepared to give infor- 
mation regarding hospitals which 
treat victims of the disease, and 
also to provide financial assistance 
where this is necessary. 


“No drug is yet known that is 
specific for polio, and nothing can 
cure nerve tissue which has been 
destroyed, so the virus must be 
neutralized before it reaches the 
brain and spinal cord if paralysis 
is to be prevented. In fact, present 
treatment is designed to keep the 
patient comfortable and prevent 
unnecessary nerve damage which 





brings on serious deformities, 
“Remember, the disease is no 
longer strictly an ‘infantile’ paraly- 


sis, since each year more and more - 


adults contract it. However, the 
greater number of patients still re- 
mains in the group under five 
years. The older the patient, the 
more severe attack is likely to be. 


“Polio occurs more often in warm 
weatlier, but cases do occur in the 
winter and spring months. During 
the hot months the chances of 
catching the disease are about same 
in towns as in rural districts.” 

“Do you think it will ever be 
possible to give shots to prevent 
polio?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“The day may come when pa- 
ralysis can be prevented by use of 
booster shots of blood from persons 
who have had mild attacks of the 
disease and whose blood already 
contains polio antibodies. A vac- 
cine may be manufactured which 
will provide protection against 
polio. Already a test has been de- 
vised to show who is immune to the 
disease from a previous light infec- 
tion and who is not. , During the 
summer and autumn of 1952, there 
is reason to hope that research 
methods will discover means of pre- 
venting polio.” 

If you would like more informa- 
tion on polio, send 3 cents to cover 
postage to the Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and we will send “A 
Handbook on Infantile Paralysis.” 























OH, WILL...WHAT HAPPENED 
To YOU? YOU LOOK ASIF / 











THATS NOTHING 
" TOHOW I FEEL! 














POOR DARLING! AND YOU HAVE TO GOTO 
THAT CIVILIAN DEFENSE MEETING TONIGHT 






















CHEER UP PET! I HAVE A BIG PITCHER OF 
ICED LIPTON TEA ALL READY FOR SUPPER. 















's wonperruL! wuars Y ITS GOT THAT BRISK FLAVOR... 
THIS LIPTON TEA GOT REFRESHING AS A SNOW STORM ON A 
SCORCHING DAY! y= 























I GOT SOME FAST FIRST 
AID MYSELF A SHORT 
WHILE BACK,..FROM 

















TO REFRESH AND LIFT YOUR 
ee ee 









WHEN EXTRA WORK AND HOT WEATHER GANG UP To LAY YOU 
LOW, RELAX AND ENJOY ICED LIPTON TEA! IT DOES MORE 
THAN QUENCH YOUR THIRST...IT REFRESHES YOU 
THROUGH! THAT'S BECAUSE LIPTON'S HAS ASBRISKS 
FLAVOR ...A RICHER, LIVELIER, . 
FLAVOR THAT STANDS UP WHEN 
ICED...THE RESULT OF LIPTONS 
SPECIAL BLENDING OF THE 
FINEST ORANGE PEKOE 
AND PEKOE TEAS. 





LIPTON TE 


brisk flavor, 
never flat ! 


fs4> 
ferre FP, 

















Thrifty, too! Tea, even as choice as Lipton’s, costs less than #87 








other drink except water. Make it by the pitcherful on hot 
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Murine can be the answer— 

just two drops in each eye. 

Quick as a wink, Murine brings 
cool delight to tired, over- 

worked eyes. Its seven tested / 
ingredients soothe and ‘ 
cleanse as gently as a tear. 
Atany time, Murine makes 
your eyes feel good! 












= Demonstration Kit 


MG 
\p FREE coYOU 


) with Actual Sample Stocking 


Easy to make money in spare time, introduc- 
in, jonal de-t Ny: 












DI nade- LON 
H6siery. Yours-Truly Nylons are different, 
better. 3 Pairs Guaranteed 3 MonthsorM 
R your name, address for FRE! 
and our money-making plan. 
AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 
DEPT. J-85 INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 


buying power of our savings. 
ALDENS 


FREE ssc-escs 


GENERAL CATALOG 





FALL 


and 


WINTER 
1952 


OVER 55,000 MONEY-SAVING ITEMS 


“ral America’s No. 1 style book and complete catalog 
family and home needs in 846 pages! 375 pages of 
Fall fashions for all ages, sizes . . . 170 pages for 
a. pages of men’s wear, sporting goods, tools, 
«+ 140 pages of newest home furnishings, ap- 

Bliances, res! Lowest prices, 100% satisfaction 


! Mail coupon NOW for your FREE -savi 
Catalog. ALDENS, CHICAGO 80, ILL. ee 














P=“ =PASTE To POST CARD 
“MAIL NOW= — — 

ALDENS, Dept. 155 7 
pom jeago 80, Ilineis | 
si Aaa and Winter Aldens general catalog as 
| 
WiC NOORESS or RFD NUMGER 
o RFD NUMBER == 1 
PRaPORT OFFICE rows —— ; 
ICE (Town) 2 ST a | 


Tor the | 
LittLEST 


Folks 


By MIs Kare 





I pledge allegiance 
to the 
Flag of the United States 
of America, 
and to the Republic 
for which it stands, 
offt Nation, indivisible, 
with 


liberty and justice for all. 


SN’T our United States flag 

beautiful? Read the pledge of 
allegiance and learn to say it. It’s 
easy to learn. 

The 13 red and white strips are 
for the 13 states that first formed 
our nation. A long time ago, in 
1818, our Congress made a law 
that our flag would always have 13 
stripes, but that a new star would 
be added every time a new state 
was added. 

We display our flag to show that 
we are proud of our United States. 
Our nation is free. We don’t be- 
long to any other nation. Do you 
remember studying about our fight 
for freedom? July 4, 1776, is the 
birthday of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, and that is why we 
celebrate the Fourth of July. You'll 
study about it in your history books. 

Lots of other countries celebrate 
birthdays like ours. Two that are 
real close are Mexico and the Phil- 
ippines.. We drew their flags for 
you, too. Mexico is almost as old 
as our country. It attained its in- 
dependence in 1821. The Philip- 
pines is almost a baby by compari- 
son. It became a free country in 
1946. These two flags are pretty, 
too, aren’t they? 














Mexico—1821 


Philippines—1946 
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His feeling his CHEERIOS... 
-_tue OAT CEREAL 


THAT NEEDS 
NO COOKING! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Cheerios, that’s the answer to your question: ‘How can I 
easily serve my family that grand oat energy they want at 
breakfast time?”’ Cheerios is made from energy-packed oats:.. 
and no cooking needed. It’s the crispy, crunchy, different 
oat cereal...shaped like golden, little doughnuts with a fresh 
toasted oat flavor. No other cereal has a flavor quite like it! 
So get Cheerios—the only famous ready- 
to-eat cereal made from oats. 








IN REGULAR 
AND FAMILY 
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Home canning is home saving! Whether 
you put up berries and vegetables from 
your own garden, or buy when pro- 
duce is cheap and plentiful, you cut 
next winter’s food bills "way down. 
And here are a few ways to save 
even more. 


Lid with the Difference! 
All closures are notalike. <<>> 
Ball Dome Lids are dif- / ; 
ferent because of the {' 
Dome, with its famous \; 
“Touch-Test” Seal. Just 
press to test. Dome 
down, jar sealed. So easy 
—so positive. Switch to 
Ball Dome Lids for pre- 
mium protection of 
every precious jar. 


Watch Those Bands! 


} ae You can use new Dome 

Pia Lids with old bands. But 
Gz) bent or damaged bands 
SSEAAV. won't seal perfectly. Be 
safe. Get Ball 2-piece Dome Caps, with 
unique 3-point-pressure bands that 
seal firmly all around. 


Need New Jars? 
Then of course you’ll 
want Ball Dome Jars, 
the ONLY jars that 
come equipped with 
genuine Dome Lids. All sizes, 4 pint 
to % gallon, regular or wide mouth. 
Space-saving square shape, nonslip 
gripping ribs. Ball Jars outsell all 
others! 
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Something NEW 


The new Ball Freezer Jar 
with Dome Cap is a real 
“all-purpose”’ jar. Great 
‘ for home freezer, locker, 

= refrigerator use. Even more 
important, perfect for home canning. 
The wide mouth and tapered shoulder- 
less sides make it so easy to fill, empty, 
clean. You'll like Ball Freezer Jars 
for every purpose. Your favorite food 
store has them or can get them for you. 


Get My Free Booklet 
I’ve streamlined my 
latest canning and freez- 
ing recipes, methods, 
timetables, in a handy 
new booklet. Yours for - 
the asking. Drop a post- 
card to: 








want 7 


BALL BROTHERS CO., (4 Sssseniesi by 


Dept. PF3, Muncie, Ind. 


* 
Leas sovennsne OT 


;— 
If it’s a) it’s BEST 
for Your Home Canning! 


© 1992. 8.8.co, 




















HE’ long stalks of corn along 
the garden row are becoming 
heavy with the tasseled ears of 
golden and white juicy corn. If you 
have a row of the delicate white 
Country Gentleman variety, you are 
one of many folks who continue to 
like this old favorite with its kernels 
completely disregarding an even row. 
Whatever your varieties, take your 
basket to the garden in early morn- 
ing for best picking. To prepare the 
corn ahead of time to have ready for 
quick cooking on the cob, remove 
shucks carefully and put aside the 
best large inside leaves. , Remove 
silks. Wash ears, removing all bad 
areas. Leaving drops of moisture on 
the ears, put them back in the shucks 
and store in the refrigerator until 
ready to cook and serve. 


Corn on the Cob 


If you have the handy little corn 
holders, cut off enough of both ends 
of the ear to expose the core sec- 
tions so the holders will slide in 
easily and securely. 

Remember that tender new corn 
needs only 6 to 8 minutes boiling 
time for serving on the cob. Have 
the salted water boiling rapidly, add 
a little sugar for extra good flavor, 
and plunge ears into the water. 

A new way, and easy for eating, 
is to break the ears into short lengths, 
spear with a corn holder, and if de- 
sired, you may pass a bow] of melted 
butter for dunking the short lengths. 

Steamed corn is a fine way to keep 
corn really hot if your family comes 
in by ones and twos for dinner. This 
is a good way to cook corn out of 
doors in a leisurely fashion. Wet the 
cleaned shucks thoroughly, or better 
still, soak in water 15 minutes, Line 
a heavy kettle, as a Dutch oven, with 
the dripping shucks. Lay cleaned 
corn ears on the shucks. Cover the 
kettle tightly and place over medium 
heat. When steaming well, reduce 
heat and steam for 20 minutes. Wrap 
ears in hot shucks, and place on serv- 
ing platter. For late comers, keep 
ears wrapped im hot shucks in kettle 
until ready to serve. 


Succotash with Curry 

This blend of delicate colors and 
flavors of corn kernels and butter- 
beans has been a stand-by in sum- 
mer meals for years. Corn and but- 
terbeans cook tender in different 
lengths of time, so you get a nicer 
succotash by cooking them separ- 
ately first, combining and seasoning 
them later.. 

A delicate new flavor can be given 
to equal measures of cooked corn 
and butterbeans, which have been 





Five Favorite Ways 


With CORN 


By LILA WILLIAMSON GILLIAM 






seasoned with % cup 
butter or margarine. 
To each 4 cups of the 
mixture, add salt, pep- 
per, and sugar to taste 
and % teaspoon curry 
powder. Heat the 
mixture until flavors 
are blended. 

Try 3 cups of suc- 
cotash, unseasoned, in 
place of the corn in 
the recipe for Stewed 
Corn Piquant. This 
also gives succotash a new flavor. 


Stewed Corn Piquant 


5 scallions or 3 cups corn 
cup minced kernels 


onions 2 tablespoons 
3 tablespoons sugar 

butter salt to taste 
2 tablespoons flour 1 tablespoon 
% cup corn stock parsley 


Cook thinly sliced scallions or on- 
ions in butter over low heat until 
yellow. Stir in flour until smooth. 
Add gradually the corn stock from 
cooked corn. Cook 2 minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Add cooked, drained 
corn kernels, sugar, and salt. Sim- 
mer until heated and flavors are 
blended, 5 to 10 minutes. Just be- 
fore serving, add finely chopped 
parsley. This is more than a garnish 
—it adds flavor. Yield: 6 servings. 

To serve in patty pan squash: Boil 
small whole squash in salted water 
until just tender, 15 minutes for 
small squash for one serving, 20 to 
25 for medium-sized squash for two 
servings. Cool slightly. Cut stem 
end out, running knife around the 
squash % inch from scalloped edge. 
Scoop out seed center, leaving 4- to 
%-inch shell. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and dot with butter. Fill with 
the Stewed Corn Piquant, and serve 
hot, cutting larger squash in half for 
two servings. 


Corn and Sausage Fritters 


Corn fritters are one of the choice 
ways with corn. This change pro- 
vides the additional meat ingredi- 
ent for a quick supper dish when a 
light meal is in order. Mixture is 
held together with eggs. 
pound sausage Vg teaspoon pepper 


meat Vg teaspoon 
1 teaspoon salt paprika 
1 cup flour 2 cups corn 
1 ¢ baking 2 eggs 
powder 


Cook sausage meat very slowly, 
draining off fat occasionally, until 
crumbly and somewhat dry. Sift dry 
ingredients together into a bowl. 
Add sausage and cooked, drained 
corn. Stir in beaten egg yolks. Beat 
egg whites until stiff, and fold into 
mixture. Drop by rounded spoon- 


fuls into hot deep fat (350-365 de-. 


grees F.) and fry until golden brown, 


The appealing color photo of corn on our home 
cover was made by Wray Selden, prepared and 
arranged by Mrs. Gilliam. Miller & Rhoads, Ine,, 
of Richmond, Va., supplied the corn pottery, 



















2 to 5 minutes. Drain on unglazed 
paper. Yield: 12 small fritters or 
6 servings. 


Corn Custard 

Team up eggs and milk with com 
kernels in a pudding, and you have 
a good protein dish to substitute for 
a meat serving in a light lunch or 
supper meal. A big dish of the pud- 
ding, as shown in the picture, re- 
quires three times the recipe below 
and must bake for 2 hours. We like 
the extra sugar, but the more sugar, 
the more watery your pudding. 

2 cups fresh corn 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk V3 to Y2 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons eggs 

butter 

Combine corn (grated or cut), 
milk, butter, salt, and sugar in top of 
double boiler, over boiling water. 
Cover, heat until hot, and cook 15 
minutes. Pour some of mixture grad- 
ually into beaten eggs, stirring. Com- 
bine mixtures, and turn into buttered 
1-quart baking dish. Set in pan, pour 
boiling water into pan around pud- 
ding dish. If using a pottery baking 
dish, do not set in water. Bake in 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 45 
to 60 minutes, until corn kernels ate 
tender and a knife slipped into cus 
tard near edge comes out clean. 
to set custard. Yield: 6 servings. 


Corn Souffle 


4 tablespoons 
butter 
4 tablespoons flour 


2 tablespoons 
imiento 


1Y_ teaspoons 
Worcestershire 


TY, cups milk 
1 f@aspcon salt sauce 
Ya teaspoon Yy te pre- 
cayenne pared mustard 
1 cup whole kernel 1 teaspoon onion 
corm juice 
6 egas 


Melt butter in saucepan. Add flour 
and blend. Gradually add milk, salt, 
and cayenne pepper. Cook over low 
heat, stirring occasionally until thick- 
ened and smooth. Remove from heat. 
Add remaining ingredients except 
eggs. Mix lightly. Add beaten 
blend, and allow to cool. F 
stiffly beaten egg whites and pour 
into 2-quart, ungreased 
Cut around the mixture with a kaife 


(about 2 inches from edge) and bake 


at 350 degrees F. for 1% hours. 


























This ad was drawn by Jamie Cohen, age 9, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. That’s her 
picture. We figure people sometimes get 
tired of ads gotten up by regular ad writers. 


KELLOGG’S INVITES THE KIDS 
TO WRITE THE ADS... 


Battle Creek, Michigan. Your ad will auto- 
matically make you a member of Kellogg’s 
Junior Admakers Guild, and we’ll send you 
a swell pin to wear. If we use your ad in 























So we thought it would be a good idea to a magazine or over the air, 

give a chance to kids in this country who Kellogg’s will send you 

have a big urge to write and draw. If you a $100 U.S. Savings Bond. 

are 14 years old, or less, why not get out See simple rules for entries 

your colors and send in an ad now? Put on Kellogg’s Corn Flakes ‘ \ THE ORIGINAL 
a Kellogg’s Corn Flakes box top with your package or write Kellogg’s Men Kullogy 
entry and mail it to Kellogg’s, Box 300, for them. pons Se opt my 77 pa 
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WHO DO YOU KNOW. « « THAT DOESN’T LIKE 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES?...or WHOM do you know? 
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Fiber mats and dinnerware with a provincial design blend with the amber glassware to form a pleasant setting. 
This tableware is sturdy enough for daily family use, and the unusual styling makes it special for company. 


The lovely indoor barbecue pit on the far side of the table sets the theme of informality for this arrange- 
ment. Note how the shades of blue and green blend with the wood and copper to create a charming background, 


@ Is a busy woman justified in taking 
time to set an attractive table? I que. 
tioned some of our readers on this subject, 
“Yes,” declared one Southern woman, “My 
two little boys are keenly aware of ney 
flower or fruit arrangements and they take 
the greatest pride in the new china we ar 
buying piece by piece. I was quite touched 
when they saved their spending money fo 
a cup and saucer—my Mother's Day gift” 


The two colorful tables on this page ar 
examples of friendly table combinations, Dg 
you want your table furnishings (china, gj. 
ver, glass, linen, etc.) to be traditional 
modern? What is the color of your walk 
woodwork? You will want to consider both 
color and design when you start your table 
arrangements. Maybe you're building you 
furnishings around ‘some inherited  silye, 
Since many of the old patterns are repro- 
duced in both plated and sterling, you ¢ap 
easily add new pieces. The same is true of 
glassware and china. On the other hand 
many of the new patterns make pleasing 
table teammates for the inherited pieces, 


Just here we offer a few precautions, Do 
buy open stock china, silver, and glassware, 
It may also be well to buy some extra set. 
tings and stack them away for the day when 
your growing family will need them. Ih 
some cases, daughters select the mother’s 
silver pattern for their own. The advantages 
are obvious—inherited pieces are useful and 
families can borrow from each other for oc- 
casional big teas, weddings, and other 
events. On the other hand, so many beauti- 
ful harmonious settings are possible today, 
any woman should be able to express her 
own preference in her selections. 


After you have selected your pattern for 
your silver, if you are not buying the com- 
plete set we suggest your buying first those 
essential pieces that you use most often. 
Why not concentrate first on acquiring sets 
consisting of a knife, fork, and spoon? 

As soon as you have enough to serve a 
simple meal with your beautiful new silver, 
by all means do so. Then watch the family’s 
appreciation grow. Most likely, birthday, 
Christmas, and Mother’s Day will bring ad- 
ditional pieces. Follow the same rule in 
buying china and crystal. Probably your first 
crystal will be tumblers. 

Some of the most attractive tables Ive 
seen are not the most expensive. It is more 
a matter of good taste in design, color, and 
harmony. Let me sound this warning-the 
result of my own ‘unsuccessful experience: 
Don’t yield to the temptation to buy to 
much cheap china (usually it is not china at 
all), lest you end up with a cabinet filled 
with chipped, handleless, dog-eared dishes! 
A Mississippi reader solved a similar prob- 
lem for herself. She kept a few good pieces 
and got rid of nondescript dishes and silver. 
My friend is happier, her dining room & 
more distinctive, and now she is adding t 
her chosen table items piece by piece! 


Editor's Note.—We will gladly supply yo 
with more information about the items show? 
on this page. Send self-addressed, stamped et 
velope to Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Color photos by Lawrence Todd; 
furnishings courtesy Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 
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cientific Tests Show 


OWL Freez 


Outstanding Buy! 





Tested 48 Ways To Assure You 
Greater Value—Keeps Foods 
Safe Even In Tropic Heat! 


@ You know you're getting the finest freezer 
money can buy when you get a Hotpoint. 
For Hotpoint submits these freezers to 48 
Separate scientific tests to make sure the 
Hotpoint Freezer you buy will give you last- 
ing satisfaction — will freeze your valuable 
foods fast enough to capture their full flavor 
and vitamin content—and keep them zero- 
Safe even in 110° tropical heat! 


@ But that’s not all. Here are five other ad- 
vantages you get when you buy Hotpoint: 





1. Famous low-cost Thriftmaster power 

2. Outstanding, built-to-last quality 

3. Every proved modern convenience 

4. Good Housekeeping seal of approval 

5. Choice of all four most popular sizes 
—8, 11, 15 and 23 cubic feet 


@ The Hotpoint Freezer, remember, is 
backed by the world’s largest exclusive manu- 
facturer of electric kitchen and laundry equip- 
ment, so you know it’s second to none! See 
all four at your Hotpoint dealer’s *. They’re 
reasonably priced—easy terms, if desired. 
Hotpoint Inc. (A General 
Electric Affiliate), 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago 44. 


"Consult classified section for dealers’ names. 
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Everybody’s Pointing To 





Quality —& Appliances 
Look To Hotpoint 
For The Finest ... FIRST! 


RANGES ¢ REFRIGERATORS © DISHWASHERS ¢ DISPOSALLS® 
WATER HEATERS ¢ FOOD FREEZERS e AUTOMATIC WASHERS 
CLOTHES DRYERS ¢ ROTARY IRONERS @ CABINETS 
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You Need a New 


My backs aflame 
from too much sun! 


~ sat 





Mrs. B. C. Guild, civil defense chairman of Chatham County, Ga., Home 
Demonstration Council, examines a kit assembled by local club -workers. 








FIRST AID ITEM USE 
Antiseptic Solution—3- to 6- For open wounds, scratches, and cuts. (Do not 
ounce bottle. use for burns.) 





Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia _ For faintness. Adult dose, /2 teaspoon ammonia 
—1- to 2-ounce bottle. in 1 cup water; for children, 5 to 10 drops in 
Y2 glass of water. 
For smelling salts, hold bottle under nose. 





Table Salt—1 box. Baking For shock, dissolve 1 teaspoon salt and 2 tea- 
Soda—1 box. spoon baking soda in 1 quart water. Have pa- 
tient drink as much as he will. (Don’t give to 
unconscious or semi-conscious person.) 

For some slight protection against nerve gas, dis- 
solve 4 teaspoons baking soda in | quart 
: water. Wash exposed parts of body or sat- 

First Aid for Burns and Sunburn : urate cloth and place over face as mask. 
First Aid for “Skinjuries” 





Triangular Bandages—4, Fora sling, as a covering, or as a dressing. Pins 





1. Relieves pain es 37 x 37 x 52 inches, fold- are to fasten in place. 

2. Fights infection en, ed, with 2 safetypins. 

3. Promotes natural Bath Towels — 2 large, 2 For bandages or dressings. Old, soft towels and 
healing small. Bedsheet—1. sheets are best. Towels are burn dressings. 


Place over burns and fasten with triangular 
bandages or strips of sheet. Towels and sheets 


Always keep a tube hondy. should be laundered, ironed, and packaged 





® in heavy paper. Relaunder every three months. 

U NGU ENTIN E Dressings—2 medium, 8 x For open wounds or for dry dressings for burns. 

ANORWICH ® propuct 7% inches, folded, sterile These are Sterile when commercially pack- 
with gauze-enclosed cot- aged. (Don’t try to make your own.) 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS ton pads, packaged with 


muslin bandage and 4 








safetypins. 

Dressings ——- 2 small, 4x7 For open wounds or for dry dressings for burns. 
inches, folded, sterile, with These are sterile when commercially pack- 
gauze-enclosed cotton aged. (Don’t try to make your own.) 


pads and gauze bandage. 























Paper Cups—25 to 50. For administering stimulants and liquids. 
Eyedrops or Castor Oil— Use to treat eyes irritated by dust, smoke, or 
Small bottle with dropper. fumes. Use 2 drops in each eye. Apply cold 

compresses every 20 minutes if possible. 
Flashlight Electric lights may go out. Wrap batteries in 
bl ts moistureproof covering. (Do not leave them 
tapie in the flashlight.) 
Safetypins—15, 12 inches These are convenient for holding bandages in 
for 7 long. place. 


Razor Blades—3 single-edge. Use blades for cutting bandages and dressings, 


100 for 39 or for removing clothing from injured part. 








Toilet Soap—1 bar, mild. For cleansing skin. 
America’s Biggest Bargain | — 1 os — Lyi wg For splinting broken arms or legs. 
Now at your Drugstore r 3V inches wide, 12 to 15 
‘ inches long; and % inch 
NORWICH QUALITY ‘ thick, 3/2 inches wide, 4 


inches long. 





NORWICH VALUE 
Tongue Blades—12, wooden. For splinting broken fingers or other small bones, 


Abe fv thy vomMe and for stirring solutions. 
Water Purification Tablets— For purifying water when it can’t be boiled. (Tap 
WICH ASPIRIN 
NOR é 





Bottle of 100. water officially declared radioactive must not 
be used for any purpose.) 








Measuring Spoons—| set. For measuring and stirring solutions. 




















theyre 
Westclox 


..for work, for play, for dress 
—and theyre priced 
from #280 {o *119 


WRIST BEN. Handsome... and built 
for rugged use. Chrome finish case; stainless 
steel back, curved to fit wrist. Non-break- 
able crystal. $5.95. Luminous dial $6.95, 


LANCE. Westclox finest! Smart, small, 
compact. 10-kt. rolled gold plate front 
case; stainless steel back, curved to fit wrist, 
Non-breakable crystal. Plain dial, $11.95, 


RAJAH. Smart for dress; sturdy for work 
or play. Chrome finish case; stainless steel 
back, curved to fit your wrist. Non-break- 
able crystal. Plain dial. $9.95. 





POCKET BEN. Champion of pocket 
watches. Thin and good-looking, this watch 
“can take it.”” Non-breakable crystal. 
$3.35. A dollar more for luminous dial. 


SCOTTY. Thin and smartly-designed, with 
typical Westclox sturdiness. Plain, easy-to- 
read numerals and attractive hands. Non- 
breakable crystal. Plain dial. Only $2.80. 


Prices do not include tax and are subject to change. 


WESTCLOX 


Ylldided 


Made by the makers of Big Ben 


PRODUCTS OF GT CORPORATION 
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RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 




















Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
































Mar Your 
Appearance 


Thousands of girls, 
women and men use 
Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream. Its two-fold 
action not only gently 
bleaches freckles but coe 
lightens the skin . . . a more youthful ap- 
pearance. A radiant, smoother skin adds 

to your personality. Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream is on sale everywhere toi- 
letries are sold. Same price for years. No 
mail orders. 


Write for your copy of 
“The Joy of Personal Charm” 


THE STILLMAN CO. 


| man” bowing to a grand cabbage 


Box 22, Aurora, Illinois 


Here is the 
answer to 


S.uccisHness 
caused by constipation 















ENDS GRAY HAIR 


WORRIES IN 5 SECONDS 


Quick, easy Tintz Touch-up 
Pencil colors gray, faded 
hair at roots, parting, tem- 
ples. Like lipstick. In metal 
swivel case. Won't rub off, 
but washes out. SEND NO 
MONEY. Deposit with post- 
man on delivery only $1 plus 
tax and C.0.D. postage on 
guarantee of satisfaction or 
Bleck Money Back. State shade. 
or Bi ark Brown, Med. Brown, Light Brown, Auburn 
Tine s; Mail order now to: 

Z CO., Dept. 152), 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
Selling Fine Monuments 














GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga, 











Dye- Fast 
Transfers 


By Carol Curtis 





446—Tiger lilies in 
brown and orange to 
iron right off onto your 
materials! There are 
four 6-inch lily clusters, 
eight individual _ blos- 
soms measuring 1 inch each to iron 
onto dress pockets, aprons, blouses; 
onto place mats and guest towels. 

















408—Lively “danc- 
ing” vegetables—ears of 
corn, heart-shaped 
beets, an onion “gentle- 


| “lady,” carrots, peas, string beans—20 


| blecloths, 








motifs in bright 
red, yellow, and 
green to iron off 
onto barbecue sets, 
towels, curtains, 
kitchen aprons, ta- 
runners. 






















390—Red, blue, and green parrots to 
transfer directly onto porch pillows, 
buffet runners; knitting or shopping 
bags. Designs measure 8 by 5 inches. 





Order transfers by number for 25 
cents each from Carol Curtis, 
Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Stomach 
UPSET? 


Hospital Tests Prove 


Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers Fail! 
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1. 
2. 


often ADD to upsets! 


and alkalizers NEVER help! 





Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
stomach...where soda and alkalizers 


Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
in the intestinal tract...where soda 


Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach and intestinal 
walls with a soothing coating. Guards against acids, 
helps calm heartbur1i, nausea. Even controls simple 
diarrhea, without constipating! At all druggists. 











p PeptoBismol | 


in Ad 





QD A NORWICH PRODUCT 


Mothers—for children’s upsets— 
your doctor can tell you the safe way 
is the best way! Give your child 
gentle, pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


Take HOSPITAL TESTED 


== Pepto-Bismol 


---and feel GOOD again! 









































MAMA 
THRILED! 


Mother of six was amazed and 
delighted to see how Gem Dandy 
Electric Churn makes butter— 
at the flip of a switch. You, too, 
can churn the modern way. Gem 
Dandy Electric Churn saves 
work, time and money. Fully 
guaranteed. Over a million satis- 
fied users. Buy a Gem Dandy 
Electric Churn at your hardware 
or electrical appliance dealer to- 
day. Three models, $16.95 and 
up. Write today for free booklet, 
ALABAMA MFG.CO., Dept. A-220, 
Birmingham 3, Alabama. 




















Advertised products sometimes cost 
But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trade- 
mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and 
often more economical. 


a litle more. 





PROPS 





agi VI] Set You Up 
In Your Own 
Business 


I'll furnish yeu a complete selling 
kit containing all that you need to 
start you in your own business 
with my great household necessi- 
ties line! 


250 PRODUCTS 


Friends, neighbors buy eagerly 
in their own homes. They grab 
for premiums, cooking, cleaning, 
beauty, medicinal products used 
every day in every home. I stock you—GIVE YOU CREDIT! 
Liberal profits on every sale. 


SEND NO MONEY Mail postcard TODAY — Ask 


me to RUSH = details about 
starting a business of your own. Don’t delay! 
B R Dept. 28HM, Lynchburg, Vo. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. . . . If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c and 
we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5208-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


DOUBLE YOUR INCOME[Z-T: 


Ofter Fanmour bigvaltueCHRISTMAS BE 

CARDS BGUARANTEED NYLONS! Bom 

ite Even beginners make big money Ivan ARE 

ory with this big tine—GREETING BAP wer yee: 
- ee ener nS MONEY. MAKIN 
“| Books, Napkins, Hosiery . 

7 catalog of Gifts. Write tedey!i 4-¥F-1 4°14 


weno mae 
eel Tit ae Dept. PF-7 

















200 FIFTH AVE NY NY 





When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer."’ 








cushioning, protective, world- 
famous Dr. Scholl’s Zi 


Enjoy quick relief and speedily re- 
3% 


move aching corns with soothing, 
Waa ATE 
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Don’t be dismayed if the “monthly” 
days come during a spell of sweltering 
weather. There’s no need for you to en- 
dure all those summer discomforts—if 
you will change your method of monthly 
protection from the external sanitary pad 
to internally worn Tampax. . . . What 
will happen? You will escape odor and 
chafing and you will escape the warm 
perspiration-bulk of the sanitary pad. 

Tampax does even more. It discards 
the whole belt-pin-pad harness 
because it is worn internally. There 
is nothing outside to twist 
or bulge or show ridges under 
light summer clothing. No need 
to remove while taking tub or shower 
or while swimming. 

Invented by a doctor, Tampax is made 
of pure, highly absorbent cotton com- 
pressed into dainty applicators. Easy to 
insert and, when in place, absolutely 
unfelt by the wearer. Disposal naturally 
no trouble. 

You get Tampax at drug and notion 
counters in Regular, Super and Junior 
absorbency-sizes. An average month’s 
supply slips into your purse; the econ- 
omy box holds 4 months’ average supply. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 


Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


(| ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 


a tid kobe 


SR er ina x0 


a5 


Vines made the transformation for this brick build- 
ing on the grounds of the Hermitage in Tennessee. 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


T is not too late to plant seed of 

some of the quick-growing and 
quick-blooming annual flowers. For 
late-summer blooms, plant the fol- 
lowing in well prepared, moist rows 
or beds. These seed will germinate 
in a week to 10 days and bloom in 
six to seven weeks: sweet alyssum, 
aster, candytuft, cosmos, dianthus, 
mignonette, nasturtium, lobelia; 
marigold, annual phlox, portulaca, 
and zinnia. 

Prevent burning of gladiolus 
blooms during hot, dry spells by 
sprinkling the leaves often. 

Frequent, heavy waterings of 
gladiolus plants, when water is 
needed, will mean longer spikes and 
larger blooms. 

Watch these bulbs—jonquils, tu- 
lips, hyacinths, and _ narcissuses. 
They should be dug up, separated, 
and replanted every three or four 
years. If you don’t, your clump of 
bulbs will be too big and your 
blooms too small. As soon as the 
tops die down, start digging. You 
can replant the bulbs at once, but 
it’s better to store them in a cool, 
dry place and put them in the 
ground this fall. 

To keep chrysanthemum plants 
hustling, give them plenty of water. 
Also, give them an application of 
fertilizer once a month. 

If grubworms are eating the roots 
of your chrysanthemums, get busy 
with the chlordane. Use 5 to 10 per 


cent strength to kill the pests. Dust 
it into the top 3 or 4 inches of soil 
near the plants, then water suffi- 
ciently to carry some of the insecti- 
cide deep into the soil. 


Dust roses with sulphur or other 
fungicide all through summer and 
fall, about every 7 to 10 days. 


Hydrangea plants too large? 
Prune or head them back to the de- 
sired size now. This will also cause 
them to produce larger flower heads 
next spring. 

If crepe myrtle leaves begin to 
curl, powdery mildew is present. 
Dust often with finely -powdered 
sulphur to get rid of it. 


Get crabgrass out before it forms 
seed heads. If you don’t you may 
have a thousand sprigs next year for 
every sprig you have now. 


Dust with sulphur for red spiders. 
They often attack camellias, azal- 
eas, and many other plants and 
shrubs. You'll know they’re doing 
their dirty work if the leaves be- 
come yellowish and sickly in color. 
Azaleas’ petal blight will also be 
held down during summer by dust- 
ing with sulphur. 

Watch out for bagworms. They 
do a lot of damage to shrubbery and 
shade trees. Spray with arsenate of 
lead to kill them off now before they 
form bags. Use 4 tablespoons to a 
gallon of water. The dust form may 
also be applied. 


AMERICA’S 
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WORK CLOTHES 


WASHER 














Help for Flower Lovers 


This is the month (July) to make azalea and camellia 
cuttings. If you aren’t sure of the best procedure, you 
need a copy of “The Flower Lover’s Guidebook,” by 
L. A. Niven. Editor Niven also tells you how to set 
and care for young trees, how to care for crepe myrtle, 
and the best time to plant annuals and perennials. 
You'll find this handbook a helpful guide every month 
as you work with flowers and shrubs. Order your copy 
for 50 cents from Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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HEAR 
EVERY PLAY... 
EVEN THRU 
SUMMER 
STORMS 


“ALL WEATHER” 
Super-Sensitive 


FM-AM RADIOS 


Now you can enjoy baseball in any kind 
of weather! Summer storms won't “shut- 
out” your enjoyment. News, market re- 
rts, weather, all your favorite programs. 
Zenith FM knifes through storms and 
static where many other sets “strike out” 
altogether! You need no aerial in primary 
signal areas to get the far-reaching tonal 
Quality of Zenith FM no-fade, no-drift 
circuit .. . and you get Zenith Long-Dis- 
tance® AM Reception in the same set. 


Shown above, the Super Symphony: FM and 
AM Radio, Giant DialSpeaker, Flexigrip 
Handle, distinctive Swirl Walnut plastic cab- 
inet. Also French Green and Dawn Grey 
Plastic. See them at your Dealer’s—today! 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Over 30 Years of *‘Know-How’’ in Radionics® 
Exclusively * Also Makers of Quality Hearing Aids 


re ae SSS saene oe mama as om 








cr 

| Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. PF-72 : 
t Chicago 39, Ill. ' 
: Please send me free literature on “Zenith ! 
Quality Super Sensitive FM.” : 
t ' 
i 

: Nome H 
| Addr : 
“aia RR#___ State ____. 
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7 for y-making samples on approval 
ERN GREETING CARD CoO. 
SAUTHERN GREE K-35, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

















Master Farm Family 
(Continued from page 17) 


This Master Farmer’s wife has a 
home well equipped with “wife- 
saving” appliances which she puts 
to good use. Besides cleaning rugs, 
the vacuum cleaner whisks dust 
from the floors, blinds, draperies, 
and.also from the electric heaters. 
The electric waxer and _ polisher 
keeps the floors looking new. A 
self-wringing sponge mop is also a 
friend in need. 

Mrs. Haddock enjoys cooking on 
her electric range. Delicious meals 
come from her oven. She sets the 
minute timer to remind her when 
the food has cooked long enough. 
Into the deep well cooker go vege- 
tables or stews for slow cooking. 

When we visited the Haddocks 
and looked into the home freezer, 
we saw field peas, spinach, chicken, 
butterbeans, corn, okra, squash, 
strawberries, grated coconut, fryers, 
pork, beef, goat, and mountain oys- 
ters. In fact, the freezer stays so 


bai ’ 


“Sweet milk and carrots at Grandmother’s house are good,” says Patricia 


Off-day job—grinding farm-produc 





d feeds for the dairy herd. 


full that the Haddocks are consider- 
ing buying a second one. 

A washing machine and plenty 
of hot water save Mrs. Haddock 
many a Monday backache. _ 

Future plans for the house in- 
elude a shower stall in the base- 
ment and a glassed-in back porch. 
“I'd like to get my home freezer 
out of the basement,” remarked 
Mrs. Haddock. “That porch will 
be just the place for it.” 

An electric sewing machine is 
high on Mrs. Haddock’s “want list.” 
“When I get my new machine, the 
ole one will go to the barn to sew 
up dirty cotton sacks!” promises 
this homemaker. 

Mrs. Master Homemaker Has a 
first aid chart glued to the door of 
her pantry for quick reference. “I 
also have a ‘Red Cross First Aid 
Book’ where I can get it in less than 
five minutes if an accident occurs 
in the home,” she explained. 


as she watches her mother pour the cold sweet milk into the glass for her. 
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You make linens 
more than white with 
CLOROX ...you make 
them sanitary, too! 


Clorox is more, much more, than 
an extra-gentle bleach...it’s one 
of the world’s great disinfec- 
tants. Used in laundering, Clorox 
helps protect your family against 
infectious germs which often 
survive ordinary washing! 


Yes, Clorox-clean cottons and lin- 
ens are more than snowy-white or 
color-bright...they’re sanitary, too 
.-. for Clorox is the most efficient 
germ-killer of its kind! Clorox also 
deodorizes and removes stains. 
In addition, it’s free from caustic— 
extra gentle on fabrics! So, to con- 
serve linens...to protect health... 
use Clorox every washday! 


And a CLOROX-clean home helps 
protect health, too! 

Laundering isn’t the 
only way Clorox helps 
protect your family’s 
health. In routine clean- 
ing of kitchen and bath- 
room, Clorox removes stains, de- 
odorizes, disinfects. And the Clorox 
type of disinfection is recom- 
mended by public health authori- 
ties. See directions on the label. 











When it’s CLOROX-clean... 





it’s SAFER for Family Health! 
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KNOW A 
GOOD WATER HEATER? 







MY PLUMBER 
SAYS 
HEATMASTER/ 


hf 


a a 
~ NO SERVICE PROBLEMS 
WHEN ITS HEATMASTER! 


\ 















That’s W. G. Holtshouse talking. He’s a prominent 
plumbing and heating contractor, 330 N. Sandusky 
Ave., Bucyrus, Ohio. Here’s more of what Mr. Holts- 
house says: “When I install a water heater, my reputa- 
tion’s at stake. That’s why I recommend C-E Heat- 
MASTER fully automatic water heaters. I know from 
experience that my customers will be satisfied—not 
only with plenty of hot water, but with HEATMASTER’s 
economical operation.” 


Available in all models and sizes, 
both gas and electric 


Electric—Approved and listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Gas—Corries American Gas As- 
sociation Seal of Approval 


Stamnes 
AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Water Heater and Soil Pipe Division 








COMBUSTION ENGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC., P. 0. Box 1749, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


Heart to Heart 
Talks 


About Ansvers to Our 
“Career Wives” Contest 


By RUTH RYAN 


ELP! We surrender! The 





question of whether or not a 


wife should have a career outside | 


the home has been fully answered— | 


hundreds and hundreds of times. 


Our first prize of $10 goes to 


| 


| 


Mrs. W. T. Kelley, Greenwood | 


County, S. C., who votes “No.” 

“I have gone through all the 
stages of indecision, whether to 
work to get the necessities, or to 
do without and rear my two chil- 
dren. I always decided against tak- 
ing a job. Instead, I did my best 
with what I had. It has been a 
struggle. My husband, veteran of 
World War I, cannot earn a large 
salary because of disabilities. 

“I am very thankful for my two 
children. My daughter, a senior in 
high school, is planning to go to 
college next year on a scholarship. 
Once I was worried because she did 
not have something I thought she 
should have and I said, ‘If I only 


had a job.’ She replied, ‘I'm glad I _ 


have an old-fashioned mother.’ 

“My son is in the ninth grade in 
high school. He is popular with 
other students, makes good grades, 
and is interested in church work. 

“I, too, am glad I am_old-fash- 
ioned, and I hope my letter will en- 
courage other young mothers to 
‘stay at home.’” 


Mrs. Howard N. Peddicord, Car- 
roll County, Md., is in favor of a 
job outside the home. To her goes 
our second prize of $7.50. 


“Yes, I would say a wife should 
have a career! I am a wife and a 
mother of two preschool children. 


“My husband and I have pur- 
chased a 60-acre farm, large 
enough to produce enough for our 
family, after a period of building 
up the dairy herd and the land. 
How long this period will be, we 
do not know. However, we find 
that we cannot hold on to this 
property unless we have some other 
source of income. We decided it 
would be better for my husband to 
farm all of the time and attend the 
children while I seek a career. 


“It has been nearly a year now 
since I have left the home and 
farm. I am just away from the chil- 
dren during their play hours, bath 
and nap time. 

“We all look forward to seeing 
each other at the end of the day, 
we have more interesting ‘bits’ to 
share, there is more love and un- 
derstanding evident in our home.” 

Next month, we will print por- 
tions of letters which won third and 
fourth prizes, as well as many other 
good suggestions which were made 
by other readers. 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING SUGARS 


PUSH OUT 
CORNS 











Only BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters have new wonder drug, 


Phenylium 
that gets under your corn and helps push it out! 


Greatest corn remedy discov- 
ery in 70 years! Tests show 
this new medication went to 
work 33% faster. New miracle 
drug, Phenylium (pronounced 
Fen-ill-ee-um), gets at the 
base of your corn and helps 
ease it out. Corn or callus 
plasters. At drug countersnow. 


Sell HMR ees 


Easy to MAKE MONEY 
Full or Spare Timel.. 


It’s a wonderful and delightful way 
make extra money—just showing 


your 
friends, neighbors the world’s 
lovel fren’ Pb 


pre-school ages. Mothers delighted, and 

children jump with joy when they seebig 

selection of adorable styles including 

mas us Dan River S 7 Youms 
money easy—and get your 

dren’s dresses without payingone 

Sa 








— just showing styles for gir 
and taking orders at amazing low 


Rush name and address today for big 
FREE vie dnniay-eene Pee, No expen © 


HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. 11352 Cincinnati 25, Olle 


Tombstone 


Genuine Marble and Granite 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 9 





Oh fin., width 18 in., thickness 8 is. 
ed paid. Satistaction guaranteed 








American Memorial Ca. Dept. A, Aas, B 
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LIKE A PRAYER 
ANSWERED...1 CAN 


i 





Whata blessing 
to hear again 
with a clarity 
and ease I never 
dreamed possi- 
ble. No longer 
do I miss out 
on the precious 
sounds 
thought were 
lost forever. 
Church ser- 
mons, the voic- 
es of loved ones, 
eS: music — all the 
sounds that make up life—are brought 
back with startling clarity. 

FREE BOOKLET! Why risk losing 
so much of life’s pleasures and oppor- 
tunities? Let science help you with 
the modern miracle of electronics. 
You'll find it all explained in a valu- 
able new FREE BOOK that eve: 
hard of hearing person should read. 
Send for your copy today. No cost or 
obligation whatsoever. A postcard 








Gut QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personaily Serviced 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 


Dept. 334A, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 





Current 


3% 


Dividend 


Insured 
Savings 













: Write for Invest your idle funds 
information agen with this io god 
and latest aiution. Your eonount 

: insure to $10, b 
financial agency of v. 1 oe 


statement... | ment. 


»pEFFERSON FEDERAL 
The Soundly Managed 
Savings G Loan Association 
213 North 21st St Phone 7-028) 


irmingham 3, Alabama 





PROTECT THE COLOR! 
SAVE THE FLAVOR! 


freeze Pruit- 
ACM 


* Peaches and other fruits keep their orchard-fresh 
ee taste... won't turn brown when you freeze 
. with A®C*M. It’s easy to use and costs about 
hen for each pound of fruit you freeze. Ask for 
mt _ locker plants, drug stores and leading 
houses or send 10¢ for trial sample to: 

bac CHAS. PFIZER & co., INC, 
P-1, 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 





We Congratulate 


OMMERCIAL National Bank of 
Cedartown, Ga., and its presi- 
dent, W. D. Trippe, for the 1951 
Robert Strickland Agricultural Me- 
morial Award. This award goes 
each year to the Georgia bank 
which has done most in promoting 
agriculture in Georgia. 

Georgia vo-ag and veterans 
teachers honored for their pasture 
work: Edgar Rushton, Millen; M. 
A. Guill, Washington; H. B. Powell, 
Winder; A. E. Kitchens, Screven; 
Harry L. Davis, Miller County 
High; W. R. Monk, Sylvester; Leo 
Mallard, Covington; C. H. Huff, 
Manchester. Nearly 5,000 Future 
Farmers and veterans took part in 
establishing nearly 80,000 acres of 
pasture and winter grazing. 


Senoia community, Coweta Coun- 
ty, Ga., selected as the outstanding 
one-variety cotton community of 
the state. Senoia farmers have 
grown cotton on a one-variety basis 
for 17 years. 

The Citrus Concentrate Group, 
Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry, USDA, Winter Ha- 
ven, Fla., for having earned USDA’s 
Unit Award for Distinguished Serv- 
ice for developing frozen citrus con- 
centrates. These products have 
opened up a large new market for 
fruit and have given consumers a 
nutritious food product. 


Six men and women who with 
others received Superior Service 
Awards from USDA: 


Ernest G. Moore, Agricultural 
Research Administration (and one 
of our contributing editors). His 
summary was valuable in telling 
USDA’s story to farmers and to 
the public. 

George K. Schaeffer, Forest Serv- 
ice, Lake City, Fla. He has been 
alert for better and safer ways to 
perform the ranger’s highly impor- 
tant and difficult job. 

Robert L. Vansant, State Direc- 
tor, Farmers Home Administration, 
Atlanta, Ga. He developed and ad- 
ministers a program that helps 
Georgia farm families improve their 
farming methods, incre ase their 
production, achieve greater securi- 
ty, and become more active in com- 
munity affairs. 

Erna E. Proctor, FHA, Atlanta. 
She was cited for “meritorious serv- 
ice to rural family life in Georgia 
through technical guidance and in- 
spirational leadership in improving 
family living.” 

Mrs. Lucile Flanders Collins, 
FHA, Swainsboro, Ga. She was 
cited “for meritorious service dur- 
ing a succession of supervisors; for 
exceptional service in handling old 
accounts; and for contributing to 
the extraordinary public accept- 
ance of the FHA program in Em- 
anuel County.” 

Joe M. Murphree, FHA, Clanton, 
Ala. He has been notably success- 
ful in promoting better living on 
family-type farms. (Watch for a 
special feature next month about 
some of his work.) 
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When you get that gogh-awfil dull feeling 
caused by’Common Slaggishness‘.. 


mf Py Auf te 


you. can take ahayrsh laxative tha 
does no permanent good... 








... but its better to call 
on the natural, healthful aid of Sunkist 
Lemons...and start each day with a sunny glass 
of fresh Lemon-in-Water: — 


QD a acass ff 
A healthful answer to your laxative problem 


The juice of a lemon in aglass of 
water, when taken first thing on 
arising, is all that most people 
need to insure prompt, normal 
elimination. 

Unlike harsh laxatives that irri- 
tate the digestive tract and im- 
pair nutrition, fresh lemon in 
water is good for you. Lemons 
are among the richest known 


California Sunkist Lemons 


JUICE OF ONE 
FRESH LEMON 


FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 


sources of vitamin C, also supply 
vitamins P and By. They alka- 
linize, aid digestion, help prevent 
colds and other infections. 

How much better to keep your 
system regular with this natural 
fruit drink that does you good 
every day you take it. Try it ten 
days. Give it time to establish 
regularity for you. 
























WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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A Product of General Foods 
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It’s refreshing—it’s relaxing —it’s 














iced tea when they taste it! For a cool 
refreshing lift—always enjoy Maxwell House Tea. 
It’s the best iced tea you ever tasted. 


ITs Good to the Last Drop, Too! 








especially blended for Southern folks who know good | 
| 


YOU’LL WIN COMPLIMENTS FROM YOUR FAMILY AS 


The BEST Cook in TOWN 


WITH THESE FINE FLOURS THAT HAVE 





LOOK FOR OVEN MAGIC ON THE SACK WHEN YOU BUY FLOUR! 




















It’s simply magic the way biscuits, 
cakes and other bakings turn into 
feathery-light taste delights with this 
wonderful self-rising flour. That’s 
’cause it contains s-l-o-w acting 
OVEN MAGIC baking powder already 
mixed in! Gives your baking a 
higher lift ...cuts mixing time in 
half... and it’s so easy! Even a new 
baker becomes an expert when OVEN 
MAGIC is in the flour. Pep up your 
meals with easy-to-make ‘‘home 
mades”’ from these fail-proof flours. 








Southern Fairs 
100 Years Ago 


By Weymouth T. Jordan 
Florida State University 


HE first agricultural shows in 

this country were the famous 
Strawberry Fairs in St. Johns Parish, 
Berkeley County, S. C., in colonial 
days. They served as examples for 
others held in Washington, D. C., 
and Virginia in the early 1800s. As 
agricultural societies became pop- 
ular, one of their chief functions 
was to conduct fairs. Before 1860 
every Southern state had both its 
society and exhibition. 


Local, county, and multi-county 
fairs were widely supported. A few 
regional fairs were held in such 
places as Macon, Ga., and New Or- 
leans. Most important in organiza- 
tion, arrangements, and popularity, 
however, were the state exhibitions. 
Held usually at state capitals, under 
direction of the state society’s sec- 
retary, these fairs attracted thou- 
sands of people. Fairs at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., drew over 12,000 visitors. 
Even larger crowds were attracted 
to Atlanta, Ga., and Richmond, Va. 
The greatest crowds turned up at 
St. Louis, Mo., where there was an 
amphitheater seating 25,000 spec- 
tators, which was filled daily during 
annual exhibitions. Some fair- 
grounds covered as much as 35 or 
40 acres. 


Of most importance, to those fair 
attendants who hoped to learn 
about the latest things in agricul- 
ture, were the exhibits, magnificent 
and interesting, which competed for 
premiums usually totaling thou- 
sands of dollars. Displays at the 
Georgia fair, held in Atlanta, Au- 
gust 1851, furnish a typical example 
of the variety of exhibits. Shown 
were horses, jacks, mules, cattle, 
swine, sheep, poultry, fruits, vege- 
tables, agricultural implements, 
manufactured goods, waxed flow- 
ers, embroidery, fruits, false teeth, 
beehives, hams, grains, and butter. 

Also of absorbing interest were 
scientific papers and agricultural es- 
says which played a major part in 
the program. And always there were 
politicians—local, state, or national 
—making speeches to their crowd- 
hungry listeners. 


During the 1850s these old time 
fairs eclipsed all other Southern 
gatherings in popularity. Usually 
lasting from three to six days, they 
brought people together from scat- 
tered areas; and they prompted 
scientific farming. As a Georgia edi- 
tor wrote, fairs “sweep away the 
films of prejudice, like cobwebs. 
They impress in ten thousand illus- 
trations that a sharp intellect is as 
necessary at one end of the plough 
as a sharp coulter at the other; in 
other words, the supremacy of 
mind over matter.” 

Editor's Note.—Next in this series 


will be an account of the agricultural 
press of early days. 
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How to do 


tricks with 
leftover pie crust 


— another pie-baking 
hint from Marie Gifford, 
Armour’s famous 
home economist 





You can make delicious, 


-looki 
party pastries with those le’ king 


ver pieces 


of pie dough! Simply shape the pieces ~ 


into a ball and roll out to %-inch thick. 
ness. (Marie Gifford’s famous 5-minute 
pie crust is tender and flaky even when 
re-rolled). Then: 


For Cinnamon Wheels, sprinkle pie 
dough with a mixture of cinnamon and 
sugar (3 times as much sugar as cinna- 
mon). Roll up as a jelly roll and cut into 
%-inch slices. Bake on a cookie sheet in 
450° F. oven for 10 minutes or until lightly 
browned. ; 


Pre 






ide Pinot 


For Jam Tarts, cut out rounds with 
scalloped cookie cutter. Cut centers from 
half of these rounds. After baking on 
cookie sheet, as above, spread whole 
rounds with preserves—top with circles, 
And for delicious, flaky, tender pie 
crusts every time — use Armour Star Lard. 
It’s the lard so many State Fair pie 
champions use. This new-type lard needs 
no refrigeration—it stays fresh at room 
temperature, always ready to blend in 
stantly. Do try Marie Gifford’s famous 
5-minute pie crust recipe. It’s on every 
Armour Star Lard carton! 
Got a pie-baking question? Just write 
to Marie Gifford, pt. 533, Box 2058, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Ill. —for 
her free Picture Book of. Pie-Making Hints. 





Armour Siar 
ar 


digestible as butterfat. 
Almost completely uti 

by the body, it is a val- 
uable addition to the diet 
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DON'T LOSE 
TIME because of 


tractor ignition failures 


Where battery ignition is preferred, 
Fairbanks-Morse has a Battery Ignition 
Unit available equipped with standard 
magneto flange mounting for easy in- 

stallation. 


See your Fairbanks- 
Morse service station 
or distributor or 
write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Mag- 
neto Division, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 
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THE BEST 


TO CONTROL 


WEED CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC FENCER! 


This amazing fencer stops all stock 

-. Whether it’s a big bull . . . or hard- 
to-stop sheep! It cuts off weeds and 
9rass instead of shorting out. Controls 
many miles of rangeland fencing. 
High and low control. 110-volts. A.C. 
LIFE TIME Service POLICY 


FREE 


Without obligation, 
we'll send you the 
rime Fag 4 To 


BUI GoOoD 
ELECTRIC Fence!” 





Barkley on 
Farm Legislation 


1* last month’s report on views of 
eight candidates for the Presi- 
dential nomination, Vice President 
Alben Barkley’s reply was received 
too late for publication. Here is a 
brief resume of Mr. Barkley’s reply: 

Q. Do you favor price supports 
for farmers? 

A. Yes. I supported 90 per cent 
of parity, and I opposed the sliding 
scale when it was enacted in 1948. 

Q. Do you favor Government as- 
sistance on soil conservation? 

A. I think the present method 
has been successful, not perfect. 
No reduction in ACP payments. 

Q. Do you favor the Brannan 
— 

. The plan is entitled to study. 
= What is your position on 
farmer cooperatives? 

A. I have supported them and 
still favor them. 

Q. Do you favor REA? 

A. I certainly do. 

Q. Should agricultural research 
be increased? 

A. I think it should. 

Q. What do you regard as the 
basic principle of a long-range farm 
program? 

A. To maintain a successful agri- 
culture as the basis of prosperity 
for all of our people. 


New Death for Insects 


YSTOX is the name of a sensa- 
tional new insect killer. Dr. 
W. W. Stanley, Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station, who helped develop 
the product, wrote us recently: 
“The most interesting fact about 
Systox is that the plant absorbs the 
material either 1) from the ground 
through the roots, or 2) through the 
leaves from a spray. It kills insects 
that feed upon the plant. Systox is 
particularly effective against aphids 
and red spider mites, but it will kill 
a limited number of other leaf-eat- 
ing insects. At present, there are 
only a few crops upon which Systox 
is recommended for use. Cotton 
was recently added to the list. 


“The material is being widely 
tested by workers throughout the 
country this season. 

“For tobacco insects, it is being 
tested in transplanting water with 
dilutions as weak as 1 to 40,000. 
Last summer we were successful in 
controlling bean beetle with a very 
high dosage. 

“At present, the insecticide is 
quite expensive. In some dilutions 
we have used, it will undoubtedly 
be practical. Perhaps in time cost 
will be reduced.” 
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I Lb CU ERY 
FOR THE PRICE OF Q@WE 


SMOOTH-SURFACE FLOOR COVFRING OF GUARANTEED QUALITY 


\ Save as Mur 
4s OF 73 ON 
gpEAUTIFUE 

3-ROOM 


ALL THREE 
RUGS 


Group 2 
@ 9'x 12’ Deluxe Weight for 
Living Room or Bedroom. 


Group 1 

@ 9’ x 12’ Deluxe Weight for 

Living Room or Bedroom. 

Colonial Needlepoint Design, 

Tan background, red flowers, 

Leaf Circle on Blue Border. 
@ 6’ x 9’ Special Weight for 

Kitchen or Dining Room. 

Tan Rubbertile Design, 

Red and maroon insets, FINE QUALITY 

Green border. LONG WEARING 
@ 18” x 36” Deluxe Weight i relehi mill ia ves 


Bath Mat or Throw Rug. . 
Cotton rug effect in shades ASPHALT BASE 


of green. SELL REGULARLY 
FOR AS MUCH AS 
$17.80 


Deep red floral pattern, with 
multi-colored flowers, Garland 
of roses border. 

@ 6'x 9’ Special Weight for 
Kitchen or Dining Room. 
Grey Rubbertile Design, 

Red and black insets, 
Red border. 

@ 18” x 36” Deluxe Weight 
Both Mat or Throw Rug. 
Cotton rug effect, alternate 
square in shades of grey 
and red 














Arrangements with a large 
manufacturer who has made 
st be over 15,000,000 9° x 12° rugs 
with these “ oer ae —each one fully guaranteed 
money will be yd... 4 ae this amazing offer 
we possible. 

_—— ae 


LINO-RUG SALES CO. 

436 Commercial Square 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Enclosed find check_M.O.__for $ 


Sorry no C.0.D.'s. Ohio Residents Add 33¢ State- 
Soles Tox 


Please send me group #1___#2 

| will pay shipping charges to my nearest 
freight depot. Shipping weight 56 pounds. 
F.O.B. Cincinnati, Ohio. STATE 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back! SOLD ONLY IN COMPLETE GROUPS 


y~ 
GUARA 
Dy You mu NTEE 
9 





ADDRESS or R.R 





POST OFFICE 














Preserve them for 
Mat 








a .. 
Roots play havoc once they get inside a pipe Use Orangeburg Perforated .. . for septic tank 


line. Keep roots out — save trouble and 
money too — with Orangeburg Root-Procf 
Pipe. It has Taperweld ® Joints which seal 
tight—stay root-proof for years. Use it for 
house-sewer and septic tank connections, 
leaders from downspouts, storm drains. 


beds; keeping cellars dry or * draining fields. 


Both types are non-metallic, do not corrode, 
crack or break. Once Orangeburg is in- 
stalled you can forget it. 


Always use Orangeburg Fittings too. Write 
Dept. PF.7 for brochure. ” 


Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., Inc., Orangeburg, N. Y. 

















ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 
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.” z 
GET THIS TUBE BARGAIN TODAY!...LOOK YOUR BEST €; = WHEREVER YOU GO! 
¢ GF 
UNBREAKABLE...PERFECT FOR TRAVELING! tg TAKE IT WITH YOU ON VACATION! 
¥) HANDY...AT THE BEACH OR GOLF CLUB! 
Z 4 ' 
COMPACT...FOR MEN IN SERVICE @): CONVENIENT...FOR OFFICE OR PLANT! ¢ 


IDEAL...FOR BOYS AT CAMP! 


tf 
> 









eoein bottles ---Or tubes ooo “it’s your hair’s best friend!” 


Did you say skip bath ? 


Yes, it’s wonderful news for dog and man! Sergeant’s amazing new 
liquid SKIP-BATH gets your dog shining clean, in mere minutes— 
without bathing! Just pour on, rub in, wipe dry. Leaves him clean, 
piney-fresh, and flea-free too. Just one of Sergeant’s famous Dog 
Care Products—for almost every dog care need, from worms, and 
ticks, to ear troubles and lack of vitamins. All products veterinarian- 
tested. Trusted by dog owners for 77 years. FREE: Enter- 
taining, easy-to-read Sergeant’s Dog Book—finest of its 
kind on dog care, feeding, training. At drug or pet count- 
ers—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. L-9, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants dog care products 








OUR years ago the Rev. Cecil A. 

Thompson, professor of evangel- 
ism and rural church work at Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, Ga., felt that his students 
ought to have some practical ex- 
perience in working with rural 
churches before graduation. 

The Athens Presbytery consists 
of 17 counties in northeast Georgia, 
and has a history of furnishing lead- 
ers for the Presbyterian church and 
for the people of the South. Recent 
population shifts and a changing 
agricultural pattern brought other 
changes in the life of the people in 
the Presbyterian churches of those 
17 counties. 


Securing a grant of $3,000 a year 
from an anonymous foundation and 
getting the cooperation of Presby- 
terian leaders, Dr. Thompson pro- 
ceeded to start this “on the ground” 
training program for the theology 
students in his classes and for minis- 
ters in the field. 

“This program is to train men for 
the rural ministry, both men now 
serving churches and men who are 
preparing for the ministry,” said 
Dr. Thompson. 

“This is a scientific laboratory for 
training men, to challenge them 
for rural ministry, to train them for 
adequate work, and to revitalize 
spiritual life of churches involved. 

“There are about 30 churches in 
the small towns and open country 
of Athens Presbytery. In the past 
four years about 40 ministers have 
been trained for the church. 


We use these methods, in addi- 
tion to classroom instruction: 

“1. One day a month we spend 
in a rural church. We take the en- 
tire day to discuss that church, its 
needs and opportunities, and what 
ought to be done to help that 
church serve the community. This 
is ‘on the ground’ training. 

“2. We have a Rural Church 
Council that meets once a quarter 
in a supper meeting, and each 
church in our ‘laboratory’ sends its 
representatives to that supper meet- 
ing. There we have a special pro- 


In Training Ministers for the Field, : | 
Cecil Thompson Has Brought 


New Life for 


CHURCHES 


COUNTRY 


By JAMES W. SELLS 
Rural Church Editor 


Professor Thompson . . « 
decided his students need- 
ed practical experience. 


gram, outside speakers, music, 
visual aids, motion pictures, discus- 
sion of our needs, etc., anything 
that is pertinent to what we are 
doing at that time of the year. 


“3. We tie our program in with 
all agricultural agencies, and utilize 
resources available that many 
churches never think of using. 

“4. We develop a comprehen- 
sive rural church and community 
program, built around evangelism, 
pastoral work, education, recrea- 
tion, stewardship, community life, 


“This $3,000 grant has been used 
to ‘prime the pump,’ and the 
churches have responded in a great 
way financially. You know, until 
you get a man’s pocketbook con- 
verted, he is not completely con- 
verted. Evangelism, stewardship, 
and tithing must go together. When 
you teach and preach one, you must 
teach, preach the other. 

“Our program has ‘absolutely 
skyrocketed’ our benevolent giving, 
and it has increased our spiritual 
birth rate from 90 to more than 200 
in one year.” 

In four years, five new church 
buildings have been erected. Six 
new residences for rural ministers 
have been built. Thirteen churches 
have added more space for Sunday 
school rooms and recreational pur- 
poses. Three new Sunday schools 
have been organized, plus one for 
Negro pupils.” 


Dr. Thompson holds 10 or 12 
revival meetings a year, and this 
fall he is being sent to Brazil and 
South Africa to hold revival meet 
ings in Presbyterian churches 
there. “I will be able to study our 
rural church work on the mission 
fields and come back with sug 
gestions for our churches here 
help in the work there,” he says. 

Columbia Seminary is planning 
something new in the field of evat 
gelism and service. Next Oct. 
Nov. 2, there will be a simultaneous 
revival campaign in every ch 
in South Carolina. That week every 
faculty member and all 225 sti 
dents will go to South Carolina 
work in that campaign. 
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IT PAYS TO 


Dfobiate 


COTTON 
























































Shed-A-Leaf offers you these impor- 
tant benefits through effective cotton 
defoliation: 


1. Earlier cotton maturity. 

2. Reduced boll rot. 

3. Reduced insect infestation. 

4. Easier hand or machine picking. 
5. Reduced trash and leaf stain. 

6. Earlier cover crop planting. 


Shed-A-Leaf defoliates cotton plants 
from top to bottom and is very eco- 
nomical to use. It comes in powder 
form, readily dissolved in water and 
applied by airplane or ground 
sprayers. Good defoliation can be 
obtained with Shed-A-Leaf even when 
there is no dew on the plants. Time of 
application is generally 2 to 3 weeks 
before picking. 








a WRITE FOR 
mi FREE CIRCULAR ON +—. 
DEFOLIATION 


CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. S, Bound Brook, N. J. 












Manufacturers of Cotton Poisons 
CHIPMAN TOXAPHENE DUST & SPRAYS 
CHIPMAN CALCIUM ARSENATE — 
BENZAHEX DUSTS AND SPRAYS 
CHIPMAN ARAMITE SPRAYS 
CHIPMAN DDT DUSTS 

CALGREEN 














What Is the Law? 


By Dwight Whitwell 


NE fall the weather was so bad 

that a tenant farmer was unable 
to gather all of his cotton before the 
first of January, so he moved off of 
his rented farm and left a portion of 
his crop. The landowner asked the 
tenant after he had moved if it 
would be all right for him to turn 
cattle into the cotton patch. The 
tenant told him to go ahead and 
turn the cattle in, as he was not go- 
ing to pick any more of the cotton. 
The landowner then decided that 
he would have the cotton picked 
himself before turning his cattle in- 
to the field. He picked two bales of 
cotton. When the tenant heard 
about this, he filed suit against the 
landowner and asked the court to 
give him three-fourths of the two 
bales of cotton. The court told the 
tenant that since he had instructed 
the landowner he was not going to 
pick any more cotton that he had 
thereby abandoned his crop, and 
forfeited all his rights in it. He 
could not thereafter change his 
mind and require the landowner to 
pay him anything. 


Hens on Farm Team 
(Continued from page 20) 


the neighborhood of 25 acres of 
land. These are acres set aside to 
feed the hens. Land is therefore 
contributing to egg production just 
as it is to peanuts, hogs, and water- 
melons. That’s the difference be- 
tween “farming with chickens” and 
“chicken farming.” 

In the second place, cost of pro- 
ducing corn, as a rule, is less than 
the price you pay when you buy it. 
Tractors have made a sizable cut 
in corn growing and on the Culver- 
house farm, compost from the chick 
houses helps boost yields and re- 


. duce per bushel costs. This differ- 


ence between the expense of pro- 
duction and what you would have 
to pay for bought corn can be the 
margin on which you stay in the 
egg business. For example, -when 
all feeds are bought and you get 
an unfavorable egg-feed price ratio, 
as we have been having so far this 
year, margins get narrow and only 
by the skin of your teeth do you 
stay in business. Feeding home- 
grown scratch, however, gives you 
a wider margin and puts you in 
better position to hold chickens as 
a part of your farming system. 

Mrs. Culverhouse says you have 
to study the chicken situation 
pretty closely to stay in business. 
This feed angle is one she and her 
husband have done a lot of figuring 
on and reached the right decision. 
More folks could follow their lead. 
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You can solve all your 
farm lubrication problems with 


* 8 


New Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 
World’s Finest Motor Oil 


© Keeps engines clean. 

e Fights corrosion and rust. 

@ Reduces engine wear. 

@ Designed for use in all farm engines, including 
Diesel (stationary or otherwise), passenger cars, 
trucks, tractors. 

@ Minimizes clogged oil rings and oil pump screens. 

© A qualified heavy duty Diesel engine oil. 

@ Developed in 14,000,000 miles of fleet tests over 
a period of 314 years. 





The High Detergency Oi! 
for Farm Use. 


New, Improved Gulf 
All-Purpose Farm Grease 


© Lower grease inventories. 
@ Smaller investment in equipment. 


¢ Eliminates need for more than one grease gun 
or more than one grease. 
© Used for all bearings lubricated through pres- 


sure fittings or grease cups, for water pumps or 
wheel bearings. 


e Adequate body in hot weather. 

@ Satisfactory pumpability in cold weather. 
© Good rust-preventive qualities. 

@ An all-season grease. 


3 Gulf Multi-Purpose 
Gear Lubricant 


© Excellent for all conventional transmissions and 


differentials, on trucks, passenger cars, and 
tractors. 


© Viscosity available for any temperature range. 











Thrifty Farmers 
GO GULF 


Ask for Gulf’s Big Three... 
your biggest farm lubrication value 


Ask ‘your Gulf supplier for Gulf Farm Tires and 
Batteries, Gulf Livestock Spray, Gulf Summer No- 
Nox or Good Gulf Gasoline, or Gulflube, the famous 
economy oil in the handy 5-gallon can. 





Gulf Farm Aids, Dept. A-27, Room 1509 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send your FREE Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. 


Name 





Town. 
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There’s no better way to turn lawn 

work into play than with a HOMKO 

Power Mower. Powered by the fin- 

est, easy starting, nationally known, 

gas engine—sturdily built to give 

years of rugged use and make mow- 

ing almost effortless. See your favorite 
dealer—try one today. 

Do it the easy way” booklet of “HOMKO 




















Name 
Address 





Company 











ROTARY y= ¢ Pag 
TYPE ' RIDING Hints” for Home and Lawn sent on request. 
MOWERS TYPE 
MOWERS “ San cian Wk sal at idem i ch ib ln can lh cpl 
, Western Tool 
{and Stamping Company, Dept. 7 Western 
1 2701 Second Ave., Des Moines 13, lowa 
| _ Atno obligation send me““HOMKO Tool and 
FOLD- AWAY 1 Hints.” | enclose 10c to cover ‘ 
LAWN 1 postage and mailing. Stamping 
{ SWEEPER : 
' 
t 
' 
« 
1 





_ THOSE 


ALWAYS INSIST " Méddoun 


Super 


LUBALOY BULLET 


TRADE-MARK 


et: 


CARTRIDGES 










REAL BRASS CASE 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


NON-CORROSIVE amseseied NU 
tndouiries, ta Inc. 


I s0c'we folder about Western 22 cartridges. Address: Dept. 
Bt 20c: Western Cartridge Co., Division of Olin Industries, Inc., 
@ East Alton, Illinois. 


Ideas To Make Poultry Pay 


By D. F. KING, Poultry Edjtor 


F you want to “clean up” in the 
poultry business, you must first 
clean up around home. 

This is sound advice which 
should be taken seriously by at least 
three-fourths of our poultry farm- 





quality product. If you and your 
employees are not neatly dressed, 
well shaved, with clean hands, your 
customers believe you are also care- 
less in producing chicks, broilers, 
or eggs. Remember, cleanliness is a 





low-cost investment with a high 
price pay-off. 


ers. Your poultry farm, including 
buildings, fences, truck, etc., is your 
most effective advertisement. It 
takes very little money to make the 
place look neat and clean. Pick up 
trash, mow weeds, fix fences, and 
paint buildings. Everyone is look- 
ing for a clean, disease-free, high 


Broiler-strain hens do not usually 
lay as well as hens bred mainly for 
laying. Unfortunately, comparison 

- of the two strains under the same 


(Continued on page 98) 


In Maine tests, meat-strain layers averaged about 50 per 
cent production; laying strains averaged 70 per cent. 
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-After Maine Poultry Improvement Association Yearbook. 


Jan. Mar, July Aug. 











THE MAN WHO WEARS 


DEMANDER =—ti«t 
STANDS OUT! 


You can spot the man who wears 
DEMANDER clothing in any crowd. He 
looks better, cooler, fresher. DEMANDER 
clothes are cut to fit, triple-stitched 
for extra strength, designed for 
longer, tougher wear. Try them your- 






self for a neater, longer-lasting fresh- 
ness—a comfort you have never known. 











You'll find the DEMANDER label on 


jackets, dungarees, overalls and suntans. 


CARWOOF, hrhtbity Coguy 


WINDER GEORGIA 


4f your dealer doesn’? 
stock DEMANDER, write 
us for information. 
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July ORCHARD JOBS 


IGS make choice frozen fruit, es- 

pecially after they are ripe 
enough to begin to shrivel. Try 
freezing some. You will almost cer- 
tainly be pleased with them. 

2. To prevent scab and rot of 
late-ripening peaches, continue to 
apply sulphur spray. Once a week 
or 10 days is none too often. 

8. Fertilize young peach trees 
with 4 to % pound nitrogen fertilizer 
if they have borne a few crops. The 
same is true of older trees that do 
not look very thrifty. 

4. Do not leave peaches or other 
fruits exposed to the sun even for a 
few minutes after picking. Get them 
in shade quickly. Cover if you’re 
hauling to market. 

5. Delay picking peaches and 
apples for home use or home mar- 
kets until they are completely tree- 
ripe. They increase rapidly in size 
the last few days before ripening. 
Delay will also greatly improve 
their eating quality and color. 

6. Can only tree-ripe fruit. If 
canned before properly ripened, it 
will be hard and have a poor, un- 
appetizing flavor. 

7. Mulch young fruit trees heav- 
ily to aid in water conservation and 
to help keep the soil cool. 

8. Making cider this summer? To 


get the best quality, use several dif- 
ferent varieties of apples if avail- 
able. At least one of these should 
be somewhat acid or sharp. 

9. Planning an orchard next sea- 
son? Select the place for it now. If 
the ground slopes as much as 2 to 4 
per cent, terrace it now. 

10. The shuck worm causes 
many immature pecans to fall to 
the ground this time of year. Eith- 
er plow them under 3 or 4 inches 
deep, or pick up and destroy. 

11. Keep the mower going in 
pecan or other orchards where cul- 
tivation is not practiced. Use it 
every few weeks or before weeds 
and grass reach appreciable size. 

12. To control pecan weevil, 
spray late this month. Use 6 pounds 
50 per cent wettable DDT in 100 
gallons of water, or 1 pound per 
16% gallons. Repeat in 10 days. If 
scab is present, mix DDT with 
bordeaux mixture. 

13. Kill caterpillars or web- 
worms in pecan and other trees by 
spraying with 3 pounds 50 per cent 
wettable DDT in 100 gallons 
water. This must be done before 
webs are formed. After they web 
up, burn out or drive a big nail in 
the end of a pole and twist them out, 
rake up, and mash or burn them. 

L. A. Niven. 
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No use stopping 


here—they use 
WOLMANIZED 


LUMBER! 








Rot and Termites can’t live on Wolmanized* Lumber! 
Use pressure-treated Wolmanized Lumber wherever ground 


harm livestock). 


for a copy or write: 


moisture, rain or thaws can cause decay, or wherever 
wood is exposed to attack by termites. It will save 
many times its cost in time, labor and money. And 
remember, unlike other treated wood, Wolmanized 
Lumber is clean, paintable, odorless and safe (can’t 


This folder tells you how Wolmanized Lumber can 
save money on your farm—ask your Lumber Dealer 


American Lumber & Treating Co. 
General Offices: Chicago 4, Illinois 


In Florida: 

Graham Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

in Alabama: 

TR. Miller mitt Co., Brewton, Ala. 
tn Georgia: 


Wm. C. Meredith Inc., 

P. 0. Station A., Atlanta, Ga. 
vans Wood Preserving Co., 
Statesboro, Ga. 


ALON 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. OF, 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO GAMBLE 
YOUR MILK CHECKS AGAINST 


e@ Summer heat places a heavy overload on your old milk 
cooler ...makes it work twice as hard. The cooler that did 
the job for you last winter may not be able to see you through 
another hot summer. Don’t gamble your milk checks against 
the failure of an old, inefficient cooler ..-. because Old Man 
Sun will be working against you. 

These days, every dollar of profit counts. Play safe with a 
new De Laval Speedway ‘“Front-Loader” or “Immersion” 
Cooler—the sure way to beat ‘summer heat overload.” See 
your local De Laval dealer today. 


























© De Laval Speedway “‘Front-Loader”’— © De Laval “immersion” Type Milk Cooler 
cools by automatically spraying icy water _ circulates 70-80 gallons of icy cold water 
over necks and sides of the cans. around the cans each minute. 


~P.S&. If your present cabinet is in good -- 
condition, a De Laval Speedway “Drop ee nih 
In” unit will restore it to new efficiency. eg pRAtor co- 
- 
AL ser ies A : 
ae ve LAV uankeer® ” entrain coolers 
D 
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\ send me cone cont ose Tyee 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY wee 
Poughkeepsie, New York Nuetsowar? tow™ 
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61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Colif. 
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We're campaigning for the job of filling your 
feed needs. And here’s our platform: 


Each Red Rose feed is balanced for 
its particular job. Our primary con- 
cern is your results — the amount of 
eggs, milk or meat you get per pound 
of feed — results that add to your 
bank balance. 
Back of each bag is 110 years of ex- 
perience in feed making, continual 
testing in laboratory and at Red Rose 
Experimental Farms; and your Eshel- 
man distributor, who knows your area 
and its needs. 

“Look at the record”. Talk with your neigh- 

bors who feed Red Rose. Find out for yourself 

why they use Red Rose year after year for all 


their farm animals — even their farm dogs. 


But, important as we feel Red Rose feeds are 
to your farm — it’s more important to you 
and to us that democracy keep working. Do 
your part. Look over candidates and parties 
carefully, and be sure to vote this year and 


every year in local and national elections. 


gdP GRdz,, 


Me. 





BALANCED FEEDS 
fe 


1842 — JOHN W. Eshelman & SONS — 1952 


MILLS: Lancaster, PA. YORK, PA, CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, TAMPA, FLA, SANFORD, N.C. 


DISTRIBUTORS FROM MAINE TO FLORIDA, OHIO TO THE ATLANTIC 





Antibiotics Made Simple 
By Answers of Leading 
Feed Supplement Manufacturers 








By JOE ELLIOTT and ANN WALDRON 


HE dictionary defines 

antibiotic as something 
“tending to prevent, in- 
jure, or destroy life.” An- 
tibiotics in feed have dis- 
proved this definition. 
There, instead of de- 
stroying life, they stimu- 
late growth of young 
animals. 


Within the last couple 
of years, practically every 
state college in the 
United States and many 
private agencies have 
carried on research with 
antibiotics in feed. Re- 
peated reports tell of 
shortened time and less 
feed to grow out chicks, 
pigs, and poults. More 


recently, favorable re- ae Ei a 2 
sults in growth stimula- Increased livability and feed efficie 





tb 


mcy from 


tion and disease contro] antibiotic supplements are particularly no- 
have been reported with ticeable at this stage of growth in chicks, 


calves and lambs. 

We’ve published a goodly num- 
ber of such reports. But all along 
we had the feeling “the cart was 
before the horse.” What is an an- 
tibiotic? we wondered. How do 
they affect animals? What do 
they cost? 


Scientists conducting the re- 
search weren’t always sure them- 
selves just what was taking place. 
They still aren’t all in agreement. 
New developments are being re- 
ported every few weeks. 


In the meantime, farmers are 
spending millions of dollars for 
“fortified” feeds. They deserve 
the soundest and simplest expla- 
nation possible to the antibiotic 
theory. We could think of no bet- 
ter source for such information 
than manufacturers of antibiotic 
feed supplements. Following is 
a condensation of answers to our 
questionnaire, as given by lead- 
ing manufacturers: 


1. “What is an antibiotic?” 


Antibiotics are products from 
the growth of living organisms 
(molds and bacteria). They kill 
or stop growth of many harmful 
micro-organisms, or germs. Origi- 
nally, antibiotics were used only 
to cure human diseases. Penicillin 
was the first to be used success- 
fully in medicine. 


2. “How are antibiotics pro- 
duced commercially?” 


Cultures of micro-organisms 
which produce antibiotics are 
grown in large fermentation tanks, 
and fed proteins, minerals, and 
crude sugar. After the huge mass 
of mold or bacteria has grown, it 
is treated by many complicated 
steps to get pure crystals for me- 


dicinal uses. Residues left after 
refinement for human medicine 
were the first feed supplements. 


8. “What principal antibiotics 
are now used in animal feed?” 


Aureomycin, penicillin, bacitra- 
cin, and terramycin. 


4, “What animals get the most 
good out of antibiotics?” 


Most companies report highest 
feed efficiency increase with 
poults and chicks. Broilers, es- 
pecially, have given a favorable 
reaction. Pigs show the most 
marked benefit where they are 
grown under unsanitary condi- 
tions. Recent work indicates 
young calves and lambs will also 


be helped. 


5. “How much will antibiotics 
cut down on feed and length of 
time to finish out pigs, chicks, 
poults, and other livestock?” 


This varies a good deal, de- 
pending on other feeds in rations, 
disease level, sanitation, age at 
which fed, etc. The following 
table gives the range you may 
normally expect: 


Days Less 

Reduction in Feed —_To Finish 

Poults 8to20 percent 21 to 28 
Chicks 8 to 20 percent 14 to2l 
Pigs 5tol5percent 21 to35 


The growth of calves during 
prerumen stage (before paunch 
develops) has been increased as 
much as 20 per cent. 

Other benefits from use of an- 
tibiotics include fewer young ani- 
mals stunted in growth (runts), 
less scours, higher health level, 
and better livability. 


(Continued on page 103) 
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COTTON PICK SACKS 


LAST TWICE AS LONG — 
YET COST NO MORE THAN 
PLAIN DUCK SACKS! 


Ful-Krop’s tough, snag-proof 
Special Bottom pulls easily — 
even over the roughest ground 
.++ protects your cotton from 
dirt and moisture for cleaner, 
higher grade. Ful-Krop saves 
you money because it lasts 
longer, and costs no more! See 
your gin or local store for Ful- 
Krop — the “pick” of all pick 
sack values. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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TABLETS 
ease nerve-racking 


Headache - Neuralgia 


The world-famous pain- relieving 
ingredients in “BC” Sendache Tab- 
lets really work fast to ease nerve- 
tacking headaches. Try “BC” Head- 
ache Tablets or Powders today. 
Also remarkably effective for neu- 
a gh pains, minor muscular aches 
and functional periodic pains. 


10¢+25¢ AND BOTTLES OF 50 & 100 





Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cota- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 


ee 





5¢ PKG. Makes 2 QTS. 
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Glad She Called 
a Forester 


T pays to market your forests 
wisely, says Miss Mary Clark of 
Eutaw, Ala. And she has records 
to prove it. 

Last summer Miss Clark decided 
to sell the timber off a 10-acre plot 
and called in a forester to appraise 
the area and mark trees for selec- 
tive cutting. 

After Hal Johnson, International 
Paper Company forester, finished 
with the 10-acre plot, Miss Clark 
still had almost a perfect stand of 
large trees and a check for $450 
for pulpwood. By selecting small 
saplings, deformed trees, and other 
undesirable trees to come out, 
growing conditions were improved. 

Greene County Agent W. H. 
Johnson and Forester Johnson say 
that the area will be ready for an- 
other cutting in about seven years. 
They estimate that she will be able 
to sell between $3,000 and $4,000 
worth of top-grade sawlogs from the 
10 acres by 1959. 

Then in about four more years, 
assuming that trees grow at the 
normal rate, she should be able to 
get between $3,000 and $4,000 
from the area. 

County Agent Johnson explained 
that if the area had been cut-over 
clean, undesirable hardwoods and 
underbrush would have taken over 
area. Natural seeding of pines 
would have been impossible. 

Miss Clark, by marketing her 
forest wisely, will get almost six 
times as much during the next 11 
years as she would have gotten had 
the entire timber on the woodland 
been sold. Durell Davis. 


Coming Events 


National Republican Conventioi, 
Chicago, July 7. 

National Democratic Convention, 
Chicago, July 21. 

Farm Safety Week, July 20—26; 
Vegetable Week, July 3l—Aug. 9. 

Sixth International Grassland Con- 
gress, Aug. 17—28, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


American Soybean Association 32nd 
annual convention, Purdue University, 
La Fayette, Ind., Sept. 9—10. 

Mid-South Fair, Memphis, Tenn., 
Sept. 18—27. 

Alabama 

Chilton County (Ala.) Peach Festi- 
val, July 16. 

National Flying Farmers’ Conven- 
tion, Auburn, Ala., Aug. 27—30. 


Annual Convention, Alabama Farm 
Bureau, Auburn, Sept. 15—17. 

North Alabama State Fair, Flor- 
ence, Sept. 15—21. 

Madison County Fair and Tennes- 


see’ Valley Exposition, Huntsville, 
Sept. 22—27. 


Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, 
Sept. 29—Oct. 4. 


Georgia 

Chattahoochee Valley Exposition, 
Columbus, Oct. 18—18. 

Georgia State Fair, Macon, Oct. 
20—25. 

Florida 


Pensacola Interstate Fair, Pensacola, 
Oct. 29—Nov. 3. 
Full moon, July 7; new, July 21. 





Pasture land sodbound? 


Wake up the soilin a hurry. Open it up. 
Start it breathing and absorbing water. 


Allis-Chalmers live tooth cultivators bring 
your land to life... help to free it from chok- 
ing crust. Spring-action teeth kick out hard- 
to-kill weeds and sod. They wither and die. 
Seedbeds are loosened and mulched. 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer to show 
you the quick-mounted, hydraulically con- 
trolled field cultivator of your choice. The 
price is so reasonable it will surprise you. 
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WAKE UP YOUR FIELDS 


with an A-C Field Cultivator 


Spring-tooth models are avail- 
able for Allis-Chalmers CA 
(shown above)—G-B-C and WD 
Tractors. 4, 6, 7 and 8-foot 
widths. Depth gauge wheels 
optional. 





For deep cultivation and use in 





LLIS:CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


TRACTOR DIVISION . 


stony land, rugged coil shank 
models are available for Allis- 
Chalmers CA and WD Tractors. 
Duckfoot sweeps or double 
pointed cultivator teeth. 
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“WE KNEW KOPPERS POSTS WOULD STAND UP!” 


SAID MR. H. D. STAMBERGER 





@ Mr. Stamberger and his tenant, 
J. B. Hamacher feed a lot of hogs and 
cattle. The fence around their feed lot 
has to take plenty of punishment. 

Here’s what he reports: “I’ve been 
using Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 
Posts for more than fifteen years. Last 
year, when Jim and I fenced in our 
feed lot, we just naturally chose 
Koppers Posts. We knew they’d stand 
up. ’Probably be here long after we’re 
gone.” 

Yes, Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 


OF LASALLE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


Posts are your best bet when you 
want a fence that will stand up under 
long, hard service. Koppers Posts are 
made from strong, sound wood and 
treated to last for decades. Koppers 
pressure process forces creosote deep 
into the wood, protecting it against 
rot and termites. 

Next time you build or repair your 
fence, use long-lasting Koppers Posts. 
They’ll give you the most service for 
your money and save time and work. 
See your dealer, or write direct to us. 


See Your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 


Save time and cut costs almost in half by using pole 
frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure- 
Creosoted Poles, you'll get sound, long-lasting buildings. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Fiery cracks between the toes? Look tonight! 


ATHLETE’S FOOT calls for 
FAST ACTION 


Athlete’s Foot can be serious— 
but Absorbine Jr. takes care of 
your misery, fast 





@ When hot summer footwork causes feet 
to perspire and tiny cracks to appear be- 
tween the toes, Athlete’s Foot fungi can 
get you in torment, even “lay you up.” 

So don’t take chances—get quick relief 
with Absorbine Jr., America’s Number 1 
Athlete’s Foot preparation! 

Absorbine Jr. kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi it can contact. It helps heal open 
cracks, prevent reinfection, and promote 
regrowth of smooth unbroken skin. 

But be sure to get after Athlete’s Foot 
before it gets serious. Guard against rein- 
fection: boil socks 15 minutes. Don’t share 
towels and bath mats. 

Get Absorbine Jr. at all drug counters. 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 


Get after Athlete’s Foot symp- 
toms early! That’s the time 
Absorbine Jr. helps clear them 
up fastest. Takes care of mus- 
cular aches and pains, minor 
sunburn, nonpoisonous insect 
bites, too. 





Examine the skin between your toes 
tonight. When open cracks appear it 
means that Athlete’s Foot can strike, 


Absorbine Jr. helps inhibit growth 
of all the infecting fungi it can reach. 









F” Guaranteed by = 
Good Housekeeping 
© toy * 


SOOTHING, REFRESHING 


ABSORBINE JR. 


America’s original relief for Athlete’s Foot 
. -. and the favorite today! 
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Gordon E, Feicke of Randolph, Illinois, writes us: “Your Forage Harvester does 
everything you say it will. My Papec 151D cut sargo that was so badly down-and- 
tangled that two other makes of harvesters couldn’t cut one way. I cut both ways. 
This sargo made 20 tons to the acre. The neighbors laughed when I pulled into the 
field, because one machine larger than mine was being torn up all the time. I cut 
312 tons in 24% days, and had to wait for trucks part of the time.” 


You'll get the same kind of service from a Papec Forage Harvester. Yet pound 
for pound, a Papec. costs less than any other make. See your Papec dealer or send 
name on margin of this ad for FREE booklet describing Papec Forage Harvesters. 


Papec Machine Company, 987 North Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


‘PAPEC: 


FORAGE HARVESTERS 


Also HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS ... CROP BLOWERS . . . ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
HAMMER MILLS ... FEED MIXERS 





When Corn Gets Hungry 
(Continued from page 52) 


hungry for nitrogen. When corn 
really needs nitrogen is from about 
two weeks before to three weeks 
after tasseling. It is said that about 
half of all the nitrogen a corn crop 
uses is taken up in that period. 
And isn’t that about the time when 
you see most firing? There’s not 
enough nitrogen to go around. The 
plant begins to take nitrogen away 
from the old growth and pass it on 
to the new in an effort to save it. 
Tips of the bottom leaves turn yel- 
low. The yellow spreads up the 
midrib, like a long V upside down. 
The outer edges of the leaf may 
remain green. In a few days the 
yellow area dies, turns brown, and 
dries up. 

Finally, the entire leaf will be 
found to have starved to death. As 
this happens to more and more 
leaves, moving upward from the 
bottom of the stalk, we have what 
we call badly fired corn. That’s 
what nitrogen starvation is like. 

While dry weather is not the sole 
cause of firing, it does help it along. 
If the upper layers of soil get so dry 
the roots can’t feed properly, there’s 
bound to be some starvation. Un- 
less there’s enough nitrogen farther 
down in the area of the deeper feed- 
ing roots, the crop won't get enough 
to prevent firing. 


Potash—Hunger for potash also 
causes corn to fire. But it behaves 
differently. Young corn hungry for 
potash also is stunted, but not 
spindling. The leaves look too long 
for the height of the stalk.. The 
leaves may be yellowish-green or 
streaked with yellow. They begin 
to die at the tips and along the 
edges, instead of along the midrib. 

With potash hunger, older corn 
shows these ‘same leaf troubles. 
Burning along the edges of the 
leaves is its trade-mark. If ears are 
produced, they are chaffy and not 
filled out to the tips. Potash-hungry 
corn falls badly in the field. The 
root system is not well developed. 


Phosphorus—Perhaps you've seen 
young corn plants with reddish- 
purple leaves. That’s a pretty sure 
sign of phosphorus hunger. Phos- 
phorus doesn’t move around much 
in the soil. It can’t go to the corn. 
The corn roots have to go to it. If 
bad weather slows up growth of 
the roots of young corn, those roots 
may not be able to reach out far 
enough to get to the phosphorus. 
Then that reddish-purple starts 
showing in the leaves. The red- 
dening starts at tip of leaf and 
moves along the edges. As root 
growth starts again, the reddening 


may disappear if there is enough — 


phosphorus in the soil. If starvation 
continues as the corn gets older, 
the older leaves will start turning 
yellow and you may think you have 
nitrogen starvation. Tissue tests, as 
described by L. F. Seatz in our 
May issue, will tell which. When 
planting the next crop, use a great. 
er amount of phosphorus. 


Magnesium—Here again hunger 
first shows in the older leaves, 
That’s because plants have the abil. 
ity to transfer magnesium from the 
older leaves to new growth. If there 
is not enough for both, the older 
leaves have to give up the little 
they have. Without magnesium, 
the older leaves start showing yel- 


low streaks between the veins—first’ 


yellowish-green, then light yellow, 
and sometimes white. Those streaks 
extend the full length of the leaves, 
Dolomitic limestone, sometimes 
used as a filler in commercial fer. 
tilizers, cures this trouble. A plain 
dose of epsom salts (magnesium sui- 
phate) may be used. 


Zinc—Certain areas in Frida 
could not grow corn successfully, 
It had what the farmers called 
“white bud” or “white tip.” The 
experiment station soon found that 
this was due to a deficiency of zine, 
An application of zinc sulphate 
cured it. 

White bud appears within a week 
or two after corn comes up. The 
buds, as they unfold, are white 
to light yellow. In the seedlings, 
light yellow streaks appear between 
the veins of the leaves. White 
spots and some dead spots appear, 
Growth is stunted and the older 
leaves die. 

In addition to water, oxygen, 
and carbon, plants must have nitro- 
gen, potassium, phosphorus, sul- 
phur, magnesium, calcium, iron, 
manganese, boron, zinc, copper, and 
other elements for their growth. 
Some are required in appreciable 
quantities. In the case of others, 
a mere trace is required. But all 
must be there. Most of our soils 
once had all of the rarer elements 
needed for crop production. But 
through long cultivation, many 
have been used up, leached out, or 
washed away. 

References used in preparation 
of this brief article are: “Hunger 
Signs in Crops,” “Diagnostic Tech- 
niques for Soils and Crops,” 
“Plant Nutrient Deficiencies” (Spe 


cial Bulletin 555, published by the . 


Michigan Experiment Station). 

Photos are courtesy of Na 
Fertilizer Association, American 
Potash Institute, Georgia Experi 
ment Station, and Georgia Coastal 
Plain Station. 


GRASSES 


Grasses have stigmas and pistillate spikes, 
Grasses have florets and glumes, 

Grasses have rachis and seed, and the likes, 
Grasses have stamens and blooms. 


So many pieces have grasses, they vex 


Farmers and students, I vow; 


The subject of grasses is awfully complex— 
Grasses are good for a cow! 


Byron Herbert Reece. 
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(Continued from page 50) 


Major sources of income from 14 
brood cows, 5 breed sows, and 200 
layers kept for the production of 
hatching eggs. 

Roland A. Clonts, Paulding Coun- 
ty, bought and paid for farm with 
beef cattle income. Started with 8 
Angus and 7 dairy-type cows. 
Bought day-old calves and raised 
for market and breeding. Now 
maintains herd of about 50 head. 

Naturally, farm income from cat- 
tle sales shows a substantial gain 
throughout the South. Georgia, for 
the past decade, led the Southeast 
with an annual increase in cattle 
income of 410 per cent, which 
amounts to $100 million a year. 
Mississippi was second; Florida, 
third. Average gain for the South- 
east was 305 per cent. 

Why is the South making such 
rapid gains? W. D. Salmon, head, 
department of animal husbandry, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn—whose state had led the na- 
tion in percentage cattle population 
gains for the past two years—says 
... Favorable prices . . , activities 
of the Alabama Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, along with the work of local 
associations . . . more liberal credit 
policies on the part of bankers and 
lending agencies . . . our beef pro- 
duction research program.” 

Alabama’s research program is 
concerned mainly with grazing 
crops. In this connection W. D. Sal- 
mon, incidentally, says, “On the 
basis of results obtained during the 
past two years, we are going to use 
Coastal Bermuda to a much greater 
extent than previously on upland 
pastures. Coastal Bermuda and re- 
seeding crimson clover look like a 
million-dollar combination for our 
lighter soils and hill pastures.” 

Pastures made possible North 
Carolina’s cattle gains. Last year 
The Progressive Farmer’ quoted 
Sam Dobson, N. C. State’s forage 
crop specialist, as follows: “We have 
a goal of 2 million acres of improved 
Ladino-and-grass-mixture pastures 
by the end of 1952. We reached the 





- The South Turns to Beef Cattle 


halfway mark at the beginning of 
1951. We can go on and reach, per- 
haps exceed, our goal, and we will 
increase livestock in relation to the 
increased feed supply. This may 
well prove to be North Carolina’s 
most significant development of the 
twentieth century.” 

Grassland farming made possible 
recent progress and will be the ma- 
jor limiting factor in expansion in 
the future. 

As pointed out by Dr. H. H. Ben- 
nett, former chief, SCS, just before 
his retirement, the South, since 
1946, has seeded more acres of pas- 
tures and improved more acres of 
range land than all other sections of 
the United States combined. 


But someone, perhaps inspired 
by the famous words of Captain 
John Paul Jones, said, “In pasture 
and livestock production, the South 
has just begun to grow.” This is pos- 
sible. A survey committee of the 
American Plant Food Council re- 
ported not long ago that the South 
still has more land that can be put 
into pastures than all other regions 


of the nation combined. This is - 


recognized by leaders of the South. 
Dr. Arthur E. Cullison, chairman, 
division of animal husbandry, Geor- 
gia’s College of Agriculture, Athens, 
says, “Production of beef in Geor- 
gia could be multiplied four times 
without taking anything away from 
any other farm enterprise.” This 
conclusion is based largely upon ad- 
ditional land—now idle—that can be 
cleared, cleaned up, and seeded to 
grazing crops. “Our chief needs for 
continued expansion,” he says, “are 
forages, fences, and females.” 


The so-called “Kentucky Cow 
and Calf Program,” now common to 
all states in the South, is the most 
popular phase of the enterprise. 
This program, based on grass feed- 
ing, aims at selling milk-fat calves at 
seven to nine months, weighing 
400-500 pounds. Twenty cows, 
often of the dairy type and bred to 


(Continued on page 92) 





Mississippi's “grand champion” livestock judges—the team from State Col- 
t won first place in collegiate judging at International Livestock 


ition, Chicago, last year. Left to right: Maurice Layton, Tandell 


» Jim Crook, Jim Collins, Barney Rayborn, Coach George Reid. 
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AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME ON COTTON! 


Now you can appl 
Aramite” “sss” 


For Superior 


Mite Prevention 





@ Now cotton growers can join the 
thousands of citrus and deciduous 
fruit growers nationwide who have 
already reaped the benefits of 
mighty Aramite. Now this great new 
mite-killer is finally available in 
sufficient quantity for successful 
use in your current insect preven- 
tion program. It comes to you highly 
recommended by the cotton-grow- 
ing states. 




















look what 4 difference it can make | 


UNTREATED 


TREATED 
WITH 
ARAMITE* 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,529,494 


Controls Red Spider Mite more effectively at economic 
dosages—also effectively controls many other 
types including Atlantic and Pacific Mites. 





Results: 
Advantages: 


More top-quality cotton. 






Non-hazardous, low cost per acre, works well 
with most commonly used insecticides and 
fungicides, harmless to mite-killing insects, 
longer residual effect. 


See Your Local Supplier Today about formulations, dos- 
ages, application methods and schedules. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


manufacturers of seed protectants—Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, 
Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets — fungicides — 
Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL—insecticides—Synklor-48-E, Synkior-50-W—fungicide-insecti- 
cides—Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust—miticides—Aramite. 
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VE MONEY 


with this 


FREE , 


BOOK 


SELECTIVE STAGE JET WATER SYSTEMS 


Here is a pressure system that really saves you money. Longer 
Life Jacuzzi Selective Stage Jet Pumps deliver water from depths 
to 300 feet, yet deliver it at normal tank pressure. No special high- 
pressure tank necessary. No time out for servicing or repairs. Get 


this valuable booklet on dependable Jacuzzi equip- 
ment—specify your pumping requirements on the 
attached coupon and mail it now. 


JACUZZI BROS., Inc., 4100 Bayless Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me complete information on equipment checked. 








C Shallow well water system rae 
) Moderate deep well system 

0 Extra deep well system ADDRESS 
(_) Deep, well turbine city 
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"Better Get the Vet 
on the Phone’ 


URE-BRED CATTLE-sign of the 

South’s new, balanced agriculture— 
mean more money for stockmen, better 
standards of living on the farm, a grow- 
ing demand for telephones. 


Farm telephone expansion has been 
one of Southern Bell’s biggest and most 
important jobs for years—and today is 
more important than ever. It is a job that 


takes a lot of money, materials, experi- 
ence, know-how—and time. ° 


In just the past 6 years we have tripled 


our rural telephones. 


We're building 


more and more rural lines as fast as scarce 


SOUTHERN BELL 
TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY 






materials and defense needs permit. 


RS 
~) 2 RAN \\n 
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The South Turns to Beef Cattle 


(Continued from page 91) 
a good bull of the beef breeds, is 


considered a desirable unit on gen- 
eral farms. 


Most’ authorities agree that the 
best way to get into the beef enter- 
prise with safety is to: 1) develop 
some good pasture, preferably with 
a mixture of perennial grasses and 
legumes adapted to the locality; 2) 
build or fix needed fences; and 3) 
buy young cows or heifers carrying 


a calf. . 


Finishing cattle on grain or by- 
products is increasing in impor- 
tance, but not widespread through- 
out the region. 


Commercial feeding operations 
are carried on in restricted areas, 
such as the central section of Flor- 
ida, where cattle are fed citrus and 
sugar cane residues from processing 
plants. Some such feeding is done 
around the larger cottonseed oil 
mills. The largest operations are 
found in the grain sorghum belt of 
West Texas, around Lubbock, 
Quanah, Littlefield, Muleshoe, and 
Sudan. Because of severe drouth 
conditions in the Texas range coun- 
try, cattle have been moved out of 
the area to sections with more grass; 
feeding operations have increased. 
“Feeding bills have been very, very 
heavy,” says D. W. Williams, vice 
chancellor for agriculture, Texas A. 
& M. College. 


Will prices for beef cattle hold 
at anything like the level for the 
past 12 months? This is far more in- 
teresting and important than the 
$64 question asked on the radio. 


Beef has been high. This spring 
the consumer index price was 316, 
as compared with 203 for pork, and 
181 for chicken; these are the rela- 
tive prices, when compared with an 
average of 100 for the years 1935-39. 


Cattle are high, too, as compared 
with prices producers and feeders 
have received in the past. 


Going back to the beginning of 
the century, cattle prices averaged 
less than 10 cents a pound until 
1918. For two years, during World 
War I, prices went above a dime, 
but in neither year got as high as 
10% cents. Then they fell, year after 











Beef cattle farming, plus the Texas influence, sets style for men’s hats in 


year, until 1933, when the year’s 
average was less than $4 a hundred. 
Not until 1942 did prices ever again 
go as high as a dime; but between 
1942-48, the average price paid 
producers increased more than 100 
per cent. Since *48, the trend has 
been upward. And now, what of 
the future? 


Harold F. Breimyer, research 
statistician, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, USDA, says, “We be- 
lieve long-term outlook is for beef 
cattle prices to return closer to an 
average relationship to prices of 
other livestock and farm products. 
Last year in Chicago, Choice steers 
were 80 per cent per hundred above , 
prices paid farmers for hogs. Over 
80 years, steers averaged 32 per 
cent more than hogs. Steers, last 
year, were, per hundred, 8 times 
the price of milk; the long-time 
average has been 5 or 6 times the 
price of milk per hundred pounds, 


“Last year slaughter of cattle was 
the lowest in 10 years; the slaughter 
of calves the lowest in 18 years. The 
reason, of course, was, primarily, 
the increase of breeding herds on 
farms; if the number of cattle on 
farms had remained unchanged, the 
slaughter would have been about 
25 per cent higher. 


“We look for an increase of about 
10 per cent in number of cattle and 
calves slaughtered in 1952, and for 
additional increases in 1953, and 
later. These increases will lead to a 
price adjustment downward, which, 
unless we run into a depression, will 
take place gradually. 


“On the whole, my forecast for 
fed cattle next winter may be a lit- 
tle lower than last winter’s. Prices 
of lower quality cattle may be down 
slightly more than fed cattle.” 


Of course, no man, however well 
informed, can be sure in forecasting 
the future. But this is certain: Beef 
cattle. have a permanent place in 
the balanced farming program of 
the South. Capital gains in value of 
animals per head is not likely to be 
100 per cent in the next 8 years. 
But through growth and increase, 
herds on farms that have grass will 
add to the net worth of the owner. 


the South today, as is shown in checkroom scene in Montgomery, when Ala- 


bama cattlemen got together for conference. Another sign of swing to beef. 
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Mistakes | Have Made 


(July Prize Letters) 


OT going to my doctor when I 
first noticed a tiny place on my 
nose was my worst mistake. I wait- 
ed 18 months and was still ashamed 
to go to the doctor with such a small 
place. But when I finally did go, he 
advised me to go to the cancer clinic 
at once. I took his advice and, sure 
enough, it was cancer. If I had gone 
sooner, I wouldn’t have had to make 
so many trips to the clinic and re- 
covery would have come more 
quickly. But, thank goodness, my 
case isn’t hopeless. Mrs. W. J., 
Georgia. 


Leaving the farm for public work 
was our greatest mistake. Our farm 
was bought by a large manufactur- 
ing company and my husband de- 
cided to quit farming and work ia 
its plant. He liked the work and 
prospered very well, but our way 
of life was changed. From a well 
ordered “early-to-bed, early-to-rise” 
routine with a regular time for meals 
where all the family happily gath- 
ered together, we changed to an en- 
tirely different routine to fit the 
changing shifts of the plant. My 
husband changed from a man with 


When Farmers Pay 


many interests in life to an almost 
mechanical man with his main ob- 
ject in life to make a good pay check. 
Our children were deprived not only 
of a healthy outdoor life, but also 
of the freedom and happiness that 
are natural heritages of farm chil- 
dren. Mrs. P. B. H., Alabama. 


Getting along with people is one 
of the most important things in life 
—but it took me 30 years to realize 
it. I made the mistake of thinking 
that education, efficiency, and inde- 
pendence were enough. A college 
degree is fine, but it doesn’t bring 
as much happiness as one true 
friend. A good job is desirable, but 
not as soul-satisfying as a good hus- 
band. It took me too mary years to 
discover this. Now I’m trying to 
teach my children that all really sat- 
isfying experiences in life are based 
on a friendly relationship with one’s 
fellow man. Mrs. B. A., Texas. 


Leaving a trash fire untended 
was a mistake I made. The burning 
trash caught our garage on fire and 
burned it to-the ground. We had 
this loss because of a few minutes of 
carelessness. Mrs. H. T., Texas. 


Social Security Taxes 


ILING quarterly social security 

tax returns has become an extra 
chore for many farmers. Most folks 
were glad when the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act ex- 
tended old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to regular farm employees. 
However, some are still unfamiliar 
with the procedure in filing these 
returns and ask for additional infor- 
mation on the procedure. 

One questions is “where to send 
the money.” The quarterly social 
security tax return and the tax re- 
mittance should be sent to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at the 
office to which you send your regu- 
lar income tax payments. The tax 
remittance contains 3 per cent of 
the total wages of all employees 
listed on the quarterly tax return. 
Half of this amount is contributed 
by the employer and the other 1% 
per cent is withheld from each em- 
ployee’s earnings. 

Another question is “how to de- 
termine if an employee is a regular 
or a temporary one.” Any employee 
who works continuously for the em- 
ployer during one of the three- 
month periods beginning with Jan- 
uary, April, July, or October and in 

next three months works at least 

60 days and earns $50 is termed a 
regular” employee. After a worker 
qualifies as a “regular” employee, 
farm owner should apply at 
once for an employer's identification 
number. He may do this by notify- 
ing the nearest Collector of Internal 
enue or Social Security Office. 


He will be mailed a quarterly social 
security tax return. If the regular 
employee does not have a social se- 
curity card, he must contact the 
nearest Social Security Office to se- 
cure one. 


Those who are employees are al- 
ways interested in knowing what 
benefits will be received from the 
1% per cent deductions from wages. 
These deductions will be credited 
to the wage earner’s social security 
account number. He will start build- 
ing toward insurance benefits pay- 
able to him and his children under 
18 when he stops work at age 65 or 
later. When the wage earner’s wife 
reaches the age of 65, she will also 
be eligible for social security bene- 
fits in the amount of one-half that of 
the wage earner’s. Even if she is 
not yet 65, she will start getting 
monthly benefit payments when her 
husband’s payments start if she is 
caring for their minor children. 
Benefits are also payable to the fam- 
ily of the wage earner in the event 
of his death at any age after becom- 
ing insured. 

The Social Security Office to 
which you send your regular income 
tax payments will gladly furnish 
farm owners and farm workers with 
the application blanks needed for 
identification and social security ac- 
count numbers. The free booklet, 
“Your New Social Security,” for the 
farm worker and the form entitled 
“Notice to Farmers With Regular 
Hired Help” may be obtained from 
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your nearest Social Security Office. | 
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Free Choice Feed 


Gives “Milk-Fed” Results 


BOOSTS PRODUCTION “3 WAYS 


@ SHARPENS BIRDS’ APPETITES. There’s no need to let hot weather 
throw your birds off feed. When they start to lag on a dry mash 
diet, perk up their appetites with Peebles’ Free Choice Feed. Soon, 
you'll see more birds at your feeders — more layers in the nests. 
Nothing sharpens appetites like whey nutrients from whey products 
— and Peebles’ Free Choice Feed is rich in whey nutrients. But 


that’s not all — 


® IMPROVES FLOCK CONDITION. Peebles’ Free Choice Feed 
tones up your birds so they can get more out of their mash and 
grain Nature’s own conditioners are supplied in Peebles’ Free 
Choice Feed — ideal conditioning ingredients derived from milk 
sources. Helps keep birds active and vigorous — helps ward off 


disease. 


@ NUTRITIOUS. The milk proteins, vitamins and minerals in 
Peebles’ Free Choice Feed can be a big help to your pullets and 
laying hens. Watch your pullets grow bigger, develop earlier. Notice 
how egg production increases. And, Peebles’ costs so little for the 
benefits it gives. Try a few cartons from your feed dealer. 


For wet mash feeding, 
ask for Peebles’ 55. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wis. © San Francisco, Calif. 
World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 


Send for FREE Folder 


Get all the facts. 
See how you can 
lower your feed- 
ing costs. Write 
to Appleton, Wis., 
for folder Y-7. 
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pores MORE ror rour sirps 


@ More than an Appetizer 
@ More than a Conditioner 
@ More than a Nutritious Feed 


A COMBINATION OF ALL THREE! 
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» ee gives more unbruised 
peanuts at less cost! 


HE Iron Age ‘“Livermon”’ 

Peanut Combine is, in its 
operation, a true combine. It picks 
up the vines from the windrow, 
feeds them through the picking 
unit, and bags the thoroughly 
cleaned peanuts—all in one oper- 
ation! The Iron Age Combine is 
a tractor-drawn unit, operated by 
one man on the tractor and one 
man on the bagging platform. 


Here are the features that place 
the Iron Age ‘‘Livermon’”’ Com- 
bine ahead of any other peanut 











Positive Feed Pickup 


Rugged, all steel pickup is controlled 
from bagging platform. No wearing 
parts in up-take. Completely adjust- 
able intake cylinder with adjustable 
spikes for varying vine loads and 
conditions. 








picking machine in the field to- 
day: Heavy, welded steel frame 
construction plus adequate braces 
prevent undue weaving or vibra- 
ting. Self-aligning, anti-friction 
main bearing for long life. Heavy 
chain and sprocket drives at front 
cylinder and pickup assure posi- 
tive action. All other main drives 
are V-belt. Axles are made of 
structural steel, and wheels are 
fitted with Timken anti-friction 
bearings. 


Here’s a sure profit-booster to 
help you get extra dollars from 
every crop. See the sensational 
“Livermon” Combine at your 
Iron Age Dealer. 


WRITE TODAY tor complete information 
to: A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Farm Equipment Div., 
2817 Duke St.," York, Pa. Branches in Colum- 
bus, Ga., Palo Alto, Calif., and Dallas, Texas. 


ANTER 


NYEY 


PLANT ANDO SPRAY THE [RON AGE WAY 


Branch Office: 434 Andrews Road, Columbus, Georgia 








The MAIL BOX 


Tip of the Tongue 











We are all so thrilled over being 
in The Progressive Farmer. We 
have received a number of compli- 
ments from friends. We like your 
magazine and read it from “kiver 
to kiver.”. Mrs. Arthur L. Jacobs, 

Chambers County, Ala. 


Mrs. Jacobs’ story “Four-H Train- 
ing Ranks High,” about 4-H club 
work and her five children was in 
the May issue. 


May issue of The Progressive 
Farmer is the best yet. Keep up the 
good work. Contented Subscriber 

Duard LeGrand, 
Shelby County, Ala. 


As I see it, anyone who owns 
good farm lands in the Gulf Coast 
country will reap rewards in the fu- 
ture. I don’t think the surface has 
been scratched. 

T. C. Marriott, Master Farmer, 
Monroe County, Ala. 


I would like to congratulate The 
Progressive Farmer on the fine ar- 
ticle, “Know Your Hospital Policy,” 
by Ann Waldron in your April is- 


sue. Mrs. Waldron brought out some | 
excellent questions to which farm | 


people should give serious consid- 
eration when buying hospital insur- 
ance. Olin L. Lindsey, Director, 
Rural Health Services, 

Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. 


Used Training Well 


Four years of veterans-on-the- 
farm training has meant a 160-acre 
farm with a new six-room home and 
a well rounded farming program to 
Jim Weldon of Macon County, Ala. 


Jim bought 120 acres of his farm 
while in training and built a small 
house to live in until he could pay 
for a nice home. He saved his sub- 
sistence checks to pay for the new 
home plus running water, gas heat, 
and electrical appliances. 


He is a general farmer with 42 
cows and calves. His 50 acres of cot- 
ton produced 50 bales last year and 
20 acres of corn averaged 25 bush- 
els per acre. He had 8 acres of hay 
and 30 acres of sericea. He owns a 
tractor and equipment and a ham- 
mer mill. Fifty acres of the farm 
are in woods. E. L. McGraw. 


Can Cut Hay Losses 


We are all distressed by the 
amount of hay spoiled in the tops of 
uncovered stacks and have wished 
for some good cover that would pro- 
tect, cost little, and not blow off. 
The answer is to leave a small por- 
tion uncut till the stack is ready to 
finish. Cut then and place about a 
foot of unwilted hay on as a top. It 
is then limber, packs down air- and 
watertight, and will rarely blow off. 
A good part of it will still be edible. 
In even our desert country fully 20 
per cent of the hay stacked in the 
usual way is spoiled or damaged. 
Some top out with unwilted weeds 
with good results. R. H. James, 

Otero County, Colo. 


Mr. Arnold Whitehair 
Whitehair Hereford Farm 
Route 1, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


“MY BEEF AND 
DAIRY CATTLE 
THRIVE ON 
BLUSALT” 


“Sterling Trace-Mineral Blusalt has 
improved the health of my stock 
«ee increased milk yield.” 








Field reports show that farm ani- 
mals produce better, grow bigger 
faster, bring more profits, when 
they’re given STERLING Trace- 
Mineral BLUSALT. 

STERLING BLUSALT provides’ 
vital salt plus— 


Cobalt—to guard against loss of ap- 
petite and stunted growth. lodine 
—to regulate functions of thyroid 
glands. Manganese —to help pre- * 
vent sterility, increase milk supply. 
Iron and Copper—for the blood. 
Zine—for longer life, better growth, 
KEEP BLUSALT BEFORE YOUR 
ANIMALS AT ALL TIMES-— AND 
MIX WITH FEED ACCORDING 
TO DIRECTIONS ON THE BAG, 
Fill out the cou- 
pon to learn how 


Sterling Blusalt 
can help YOU, 


Feed 
STERLING 
TRACE-MINERAL 
BLUSALT 
100-Ib. bags 


50-Ib. blocks 
4-lb. liks 


STERLING 
TRACE MINERAL 
ml 
--100— 
rod —,,? 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


Scranton 2, Pa. 


00 Please send me the name of my 
nearest authorized Blusalt dealer. 


() Please send me free literature on 
Blusalt. 











RFD or Street 





Town, 























_ AP-PEACH 
PICKING BAG 


SAVES TIME—REDUCES BRUISING 
Heavy canvas over rigi only 
atone yer 5 E mote & 
throu ottom. M 
peucties and easily bruised apples. 
Write for folder. 

JOHN 0. BACON CORP. 

GASPORT, N.Y. 
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For Better Crops 
... Bigger Profits 





The Modern Way 





The complete irrigation system. 


Each system is individually designed to 
fit the soils and crops in your fields. 
Look to Ireco, the leader in irrigation, 
for the best in equipment, engineering 
and service. 





Ireco “Press-on” Couplings 
are fully guaranteed. 


239 East Trigg, Memphis, Tennessee 
MAIL COUPON 





For literature and name of your dealer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY & STATE 
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SOLD and SERVICED by " 
ALABAMA oH 
J. D. PITTMAN TRACTOR & 


COMPANY 
500 N. 28th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


GEORGIA AND FLORIDA 
RUSSELL DANIEL IRRIGATION 
COMPANY 
480 No. Thomas St., Athens, Ga. 
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DON’T FAIL to read the Classified 
Ads in this issue. 

Some classified advertiser has antici- 
_ your wants. Read them and see 
yourself. Write for catalog and prices. 
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Makes Tractor Riding FAS Y ! 
Famous FOAM RUBBER 


$595 


at your farm 
implement 
dealer's. 


Ruggedly built for lon 

9, hard wear. Shredded 
team rubber; colorful, water-resistant plastic 
oan fabric. Sectionally stitched, double- 
inuse Heavy tie cords. Will not mat 





Patented 


{ft not in stock, ask your dealer to write— 
Inc., 311 Bell St., Montgomery, Ala. 



































ELL, sir, I believe I’ve as good 
as got another surprise for you 
this fall. I've been talkin’ to the 
editor of this magazine again. I be- 
lieve I’ve just about got him in the 
notion to give away another $100 
this fall like he done last fall. I 
can’t be for sure yet, but if you 
want to win some money, you keep 
your eye on my piece in this maga- 
zine. If the price of cotton stays up 
pretty well, I believe I can sure 
count on the editor doing as well 
as he done last fall. 








I see by one of the ads in ,this 
| magazine where a fellow has got 
him some mighty pretty fence posts 
| set around his barnlot. He shows 
| he’s proud to have his picture took 
| with a fine fence like that. He 
seems to think his kind of posts is 
goin’ to last. I hope they do. If 
there is anything in the world that 
is agervatin’, it is to set a lot of 
| posts and have them start rottin’ off 
| at the ground after two or three 
years. Then you don’t do nothin’ 
from then on but run cows out of 
the corn. You sure ought to read 
this ad and find out how to get 
fence posts that won't rot off. 





While we are talkin’ fence posts 
I reckon would be a good time 
to say something about startin’ 
good pastures. Pasture seeds is so 
small, lots of folks has trouble get- 
tin’ them to come up. I see by one 
of the ads in this magazine where 
they’ve got a mighty fine machine 
now that sows the seeds and kinda 
packs them down as it goes. When 
you don’t do that, the seeds is left 
in loose dirt that dries out as soon 
as the sun and wind hits it, and the 
editor tells me you don’t dast plant 
these small seeds deeper than a 
quarter of a inch. If they are much 





up. I hope you look up the ad and 
see what it says. You might want 


they offer. 


magazine. I wouldn’t know wheth- 
er he’s a coon or a possum dog. But 
wouldn’t you like to hear him hot 
on the trail? I see by the ad where 
they’ve got all kinds of .medicines 
for dogs, even to gettin’ rid of fleas. 
I hate to see dogs worried to death 
all the time scratchin’ mange and 
fleas. Maybe that dog book they 
give away will tell a fellow how to 
put a stop to both of them things. 
When a dog gets that hind leg goin’ 


like a batterin’ ram a-hittin’ the 
floor, don’t it? 

This is all the room the editor 
will give me this time. I hope you 
don’t stop till you’ve read every ad. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 








deeper than that, they can’t come | 





to write for some of the free readin’ | 


A mighty fine hound dog is pic- | 
tured in one of the ads in this | 


about a mile a minute, it sounds | 
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From the film featuring Wicked Willie Weevil now 
being shown throughout the country. Watch for the 








announcement by your Pyrenone Protectant dealer. 


Don't Work for Wicked Willie Weevil 


USE 





Pyrenone” 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 


You can work over half of your time to 
feed Wicked Willie Weevil and other 
grain storage insects. Insects can eat 
up over 50% of your corn crop in a 
single storage season. Stop insect dam- 
age with Pyrenone Grain Protectant. 

Pyrenone Grain Protectant is a pow- 
der that you mix with corn and other 
grain when you harvest. It is not a 
fumigant, so can be used in open cribs 
and bins... and treated grain can be 
fed to animals or used for human food 
without danger. One treatment lasts 
for an entire storage season. 

Stop Wicked Willie Weevil this easy, 
economical way. You'll save many times 
the cost of the Protectant in lowered 
market dockage and increased weight 
gain by livestock. 


OnderToley / 


U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co. Division of National Distillers 
Products Corporation, manufacturers of 


Pyrenone insecticides for the farm, food 
processing, transportation, storage and al- 
lied fields. 








‘Last fall we applied Pyrenone Grain Protectant 
to our corn as we put it in the crib for storage. 
This spring our treated corn is in much better 
condition, has very few weevils, and shows much 
less damage than in previous years when we did 
not use Protectant.'' 

Mrs. Ovida L. Watts, Livingston, Louisiana 





**l am really sold on Pyrenone Grain Protectant. 
1 haven't seen a weevil in my seed corn this 
year and | never thought | would see the day 
when | could say that! You bet I'll use it again 
this year."’ 


Mr. Ira R. Lowrance, Coolidge, Texas 


Pyrenone” 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Pyrenone® Wheat Protectant, a product made especially for 
wheat, is also available. Professor D. A. Wilbur, Kansas State 
College Entomologist, says: 1952 farm tests outstandingly 


favorable for Protectant treatment.” 
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What is the best way to 
KILL BOLLWORM? 


LOSE rival to the weevil as a 

destroyer of cotton, the boll- 
worm has always been more difficult 
to control. 


The mature bollworm in the illus- 
tration has been feeding inside the 
boll for several days. During this time 
the boll itself offers the protection 
that makes it extremely difficult to 
get a high kill with insecticides. For 
this reason, proper timing of insec- 
ticide applications is essential: Early 
bollworm infestations must be treated 
as soon as worms are found; later 
broods should be treated within a day 
or two after hatching and while young 
worms are still feeding outside the 
boll. A good measure for this is when 
4 to 5 small worms (or 10 to 15 eggs) 
are counted on 100 terminals. 


As the bollworm season approaches, 
every cotton grower wants to know 
“What's the best insecticide?” Actu- 
ally, no one chemical so far tried will 
provide top control of bollworm. But 
. . « field tests in widely separated 
areas prove that certain combinations 
of chemicals (chlorinated hydrocar- 


bons) do give effective control. At the: 


same time, these mixtures kill almost 


all other insects that destroy cotton. 


A mixture of dieldrin and DDT, for 
example, is one of the most deadly 
bollworm killers of all . .. more lethal 
than either insecticide alone. Used as 
a dust or a spray, the combination 
provides excellent control with rel- 
atively small dosages. The same dust 
or spray gets the boll weevil, fleahop- 
per, tarnished and rapid plant bug, 
grasshoppers and a host of other pests. 


Where large areas of cotton must 
be protected from bollworm damage, 
and low cost is a primary considera- 
tion, aldrin-DDT mixtyres provide 
profitable control at the lowest cost 
per acre. 


Whichever combination is used, 
the timing and form of application 
(dust or spray) should follow the 
practice proved best in the area. 


Your insecticide dealer can supply 
either dieldrin-DDT or aldrin-DDT 
in suitable formulations for your cot- 
ton program. Further information can 
be obtained by writing to Shell 
Chemical Corporation, P. O. Box 
2099, Houston, Texas or 808 William- 
Oliver Building, Atlanta 1, Georgia. 











BROYSTER df 
. free-flowing 
6-Plant-Food 
FERTILIZER 


BIGGER YIELDS... 


BIGGER PROFITS! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to grow 
more per acre. Contains chemically-controlled 
amounts of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 
Potash PLUS Calcium Oxide, Sulphur and 
| Magnesium Oxide ... plant foods most soils 
lack, all crops need. Order today. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 factories conveniently located to serve 


farmers in 20 states 











RUITWORMS on fall tomatoes 

can be profitably controlled. In 
two years of experiments at Auburn, 
DDD, methoxychlor, or cryolite ap- 
plied as dusts or sprays resulted in 
control and substantial yield in- 
creases of marketable tomatoes. As 
a dust, 5 per cent DDD or meth- 
oxychlor, or 50 per cent cryolite 
should be used. For a spray, 4 
pounds of 50 per cent wettable 
DDD or methoxychlor, or 5 pounds 
of cryolite (90 per cent) should be 
used per 100 gallons of solution. 
Start control when plants begin to 
bloom. Repeat each week through- 
out entire season. 


Stopping fruitworm, other pests, 
and diseases before they got a start 
on tomatoes paid off handsomely for 
Kirby Kirkland, Houston County, 
Ala. In March 1951, before he set a 
plant, Kirkland called on Assistant 
County Agent E. N. White to find 
out just what he needed to do to 
make a good tomato crop. He was 
told to use a mixture of 6 per cent 
zineb and 5 per cent DDD every 
week, beginning in April when to- 
matoes were just starting to bloom. 
Kirkland did just that—and kept up 
the treatment into July to protect 
the top crop. He had no trouble 
with any insect or disease, and sold 
$1,300 worth of tomatoes from his 
1%-acre field. The crop, says White, 
was about twice that of growers 
who did not do a good job of con- 
trolling insects and disease. 


Unmulched late summer pole 
beans averaged 107 bushels per 
acre in a four-year experiment at 
Auburn. With surface mulches, av- 
erage yields were double, and were 
as follows: pine straw, 205 bushels; 
Lespedeza sericea straw, 235 bush- 
els; peanut hulls, 266 bushels; and 
oat straw, 292 bushels. 


In 1951, calves raised at the col- 
lege dairy farm in 5- x 10-foot port- 
able outside pens averaged 30 
pounds heavier at six months of age 
than those raised in an ordinary calf 
barn. Those in the outside pens had 
less digestive and respiratory trou- 
bles than those raised in the barn. 


W. L. Howell, De Kalb County, 
Ala., found it almost impossible un- 
til two years ago to raise healthy 























Research at Work for You ‘ 


Weekly poisoning to control this pest—tomato fruit- 
worm—has decidedly increased tomato yields. 


replacement heifers for his 20-cow 
herd. Practically every calf he tried 
to grow out died from stomach 
worms, coccidiosis, or white scours, 
Since 1950, when he began using 
portable calf pens, he has not lost g 
single calf from parasites or dis. 
eases. Howell, who lives on Look. 
out Mountain, says that cold weath. 
er has been no problem in using the 
portable pens. 


On many acres of forest land jp 
southern Alabama, second-growth 
stands of longleaf pine are not fully 
stocked. An understory of scrub 
hardwoods is very common. To help 
establish longleaf and slash pine 
seedlings on such areas, hardwood 
trees were cut for fuel wood and 
stumps were treated during August 
with ammate crystals. One year 
later, only 18 per cent of the poi- 
soned oak stumps had sprouted; 94 
per cent of the. dogwood stumps 
had sprouted. 


If you want to kill Johnson grass, 
plow or hoe often enough to keep 
down growth from now until frost 
next fall. Repeated destruction of 
the young grass blades discourages 
root growth and plants die of starva- 
tion. So say research results of Au- 
burn experiments. 

Depending upon weather, inter- 
vals between cultivation may be 
two to four weeks. A safe rule to 
follow is to destroy the grass as 
soon as it gets a few inches tall, 
Never let it go more than 12 inches. 

Extremely close grazing is an- 
other way to eradicate the grass, 
though with heavy overstocking, 
cattle will make no weight gains, 


Liming to reduce acidity of soils 
may reduce phosphorus needed for 
satisfactory cotton yields. In fertility 
experiments with cotton, it was 
found that soils below a pH of 5.5 
required more superphosphate than, 
did soils above 5.5. These results in- 
dicate that phosphorus is less avail- 
able in the more acid soils. Proper 
liming should result in more efi- 
cient. use of phosphorus, and less 
superphosphate would be required. 

(This 


feature is prepared each ' 


month by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Au 
burn.) 
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“LESS 


when you own a 
pel 


HARVEST-WANDLER 


original lightweight portable elevator 


Model hae 


Both models available with d ¥. 
How much time do you spend 
with a scoop-shovel? You can cut 
it in half with a Belt Harvest- 
Handler! The work and time you 
save mean money in your pocket. 
The Harvest-Handler is light- 
weight, well built, easy for one 
man to handle almost anywhere. 
Ear-corn capacity (35° angle) 
—model B, 200 bu.; model C, 
$80 bu. per hr. Lengths 16 and 
20 ft. Weights without power 
unit—79 Ibs. up. 


ops WRITE FOR LITERATURE! 









THE BELT CORPORATION 


7362 Stahl Rd., Orient, Ohio 











a LOW-COST way to 


make a FARM DUMP TRUCK 


ANTHONY 
Lo-Dumper 
\2 Under Body Hoist 


= ity. For bodies up to 
16 ft. long. 


ANTHONY 
BC-5 
Back of Cab Hoist 


Powerful, Full. i 
Sized. Simple, easy \\ 
to install. 





LSA 
Let Your Truck Engine Do the Work 


Make a dump truck out of any platform, 
stock or grain body. Do hundreds of haul- 
ing, dumping and spreading jobs faster 
and easier. Make extra money with off- 
season hauling. Built to outlast several 
trucks. Lowest mounting height for work 
under combines. 


FREE...Send for "A DOZEN NEW 
WAYS" TO USE YOUR TRUCK 
Address: Dept. 3102 
Sold by your local truck 


dealer and authorized 
Anthony Distributors. 


ANTHONY COMPANY fia:92 


~ 





Visits With Farm Folks 
(Continued from page 10) 


cotton-Grade B dairy unit. It pro- 
duced products worth $6,800 last 
year. On 195 acres, 77 acres are in 
woods, 18 in row crops, and 100 
in grazing. 


Forsyth County, Ga., in propor- 
tion to its total open land, certainly 
must have more acres of fescue 
than any other Southern county we 
have ever seen. Fescue is every- 
where — good fescue. James T. 
Coots, SCS Conservationist tells us: 


“We started with 20 pounds of 


Ky. 31 fescue seed planted on 3. 


acres in the fall of 1946. Since that 
time we have increased our acreage 
to 16,000, or 25 per cent of our en- 
tire open land. The farms are small. 
More than 75 per cent of all farms 
have fescue. Farmers in the county 
are asking for certification of 500 
acres, while 7,500 acres in the state 
are being certified. In addition to 
the 500 acres, about 2,000 acres of 
uncertified seed will be harvested 
in the county. 

“Forsyth County being in the 
middle of the Georgia Broiler Belt 
we are sometimes known as the 
county of ‘Fescue and Feathers.’” 


Chapel Hill strain rescue grass 
has been observed by supervisors of 
the Northeast Alabama Soil Conser- 
vation District through four grow- 
ing seasons. Plantings began in 
1948. Now demand for seed is ex- 
ceeding supply. Rescue is being 
used primarily for overseeding on 
sericea. It’s estimated that 2,000 
acres will be planted this fall. Seed 
supply is the only limiting factor. 
Fescue was introduced to the five 
North Alabama counties in this dis- 
trict in 1946. Present estimated 
acreage is over 40,000. These su- 
pervisors do not feel that soil-im- 
proving rotations for row crops 
have yet given desired results. 
They do believe the bringing in of 
Caley peas, button clover, and 
grandiflora vetch has helped. These 
are all legumes that will volunteer 
for two to several years from one 
seed crop. 


We continue to get quite a few 
queries about centipede grass. 
Maybe a true story told by L. L. 
Patten, Lanier County, Ga., will 
best explain why we always say to 
farm inquirers, “Don’t plant it.” 
We can’t even agree with ease to 
seeing it planted on lawns. “Down 
near Quitman,” Mr. Patten related, 
“is a place known as the Renfroe 
Farm. The owner got 4 plants of 
centipede in 1933, but only 3 lived. 
Now 40 acres is covered in centi- 
pede from its spread by nature and 
by cattle. The owner eventually 
lost his land because of it. He was 
searching for a pasture plant and 
lost his farm.” 

Centipede .can also spread by 
water, animals, etc., to other farms 
as well. 


W. B. (Bill) Mercier, county 
agent, says more fertilizer was 
bought from January through May 
in Fannin County, Ga., than was 
bought in all of 1951. The extra 


tonnage is going on grass. 
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DIXISTEEL FENCE 
































































THE MILLIGAN RANCH, Callahan, 
Florida e In the heart of Florida’s Nassau 
County, noted for its poultry raising, is 
one of the state’s outstanding Hereford 
cattle ranches. It is owned by C. K. 
Milligan, Jacksonville accountant, and his son, J. B. Milligan, (in truck 
cab) who manages the 3,600-acre ranch. Herdsman Grady Hagan is seen 
above with the ranch’s top young bull, a son of Publican Domino 173rd. 
Top herd bull, EER Victor Tone II, is a half brother of the 1951 National 
Champion Polled female. The ranch was started in 1941 and began raising 
purebreds for breeding purposes in 1948. When the ranch was raising 
commercial grade cattle it had Angus, Brahman and Herefords. Of these 
breeds, Mr. Milligan chose Herefords to raise. At present 1,100 acres are 
in improved pasture, divided into 11 different pastures. Mr. Milligan plans 
to build his herd from 200 head to about 400 producing females. As pastures 
are developed, he plans to enclose them with field fence. The Ranch now 
has 20 miles of barbed wire enclosure and 12 miles of field fence. Grasses 
used for year-round pasturization are: White Dutch, Crimson and Alyce 
clovers, Dallis grass, lespedeza, common Bermuda, Rhodes grass, weeping 
love grass and Bahia. 


Good fence is a good investment. DixisTEEL is good fence. It is 
made from genuine copper-bearing steel to defy rust and cor- 
rosion. It is further protected against the elements with a skin- 
tight galvanized armor. 

DixistEEL Fence is woven from full-sized wires, correctly 
spaced so that it will go up right, stretch tight and stay put. 

For a fence that is made to give years of satisfactory service 
insist on DixistEEL — Southern made for Southern needs. 


* *& * Iron and steel scrap is needed to provide steel for 
defense and for farms. Cooperate! Sell your scrap now. 





BUY THE FENCE THAT HAS ALL FIVE FEATURES! 


Genuine Copper-Bearing steel wire, rust- 
resisting through and through 
Crack-proof zinc armor for further pro- 
tection from devastating rust 

Four-wrap, hinge-joint construction keeps 
stay wires from slipping 

Tension curves in line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction 

Full-size wires, accurately and correctly 
spaced, to provide uniformity 














ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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“l Get 1 002. ECCS 
from only $.57 lbs. 





THIS CUTS IN HALF STATE’S AVERAGE 
OF 9 LBS. OF FEED PER DOZ. EGGS! 


Are high feeding costs keeping you from mak- 
ing a profit on your eggs? Then try MOTHER’S 
BEST Laying Mash with C-87. Mr. Porter, 
Hanes, Hartselle, Ala. gets one dozen eggs from 
each 4.57 Ibs. of feed. This is just half the 
Alabama State average of 9 Ibs. of feed for each 
dozen eggs. 

Mr. Hanes feeds 60 lbs. of grain with each 
100 Ibs. of MOTHER’S BEST Laying Mash. 
When his pullets started laying late last sum- 
mer they averaged over 90% production, After 
6 months they were still laying between 75% 
and 80% each day. Said Mr. Porter, “It’s almost 
unbelievable how my hens have held such high 
production for so long a time.” 


YOU, TOO, CAN GET SAME RESULTS 


MOTHER'S BEST Laying Mash with C-87 
is built to give you more eggs at less cost, It 
contains just the right combination of proteins, 
minerals, vitamins and other nutrients hens need 
to maintain heavy sustained laying . keep in 
top health. You can feed it and be sure no other 
Laying Mash gives better results. So don’t let 
high feed ‘costs keep you from making money. 
START FEEDING MOTHER'S BEST TODAY! 
Get those EXTRA eggs that mean bigger poultry 
profi. SEE YOUR RED HAT DEALER FOR 
A SUPPLY TODAY! 


THE ONLY 
LAYING MASH 
WITH 











ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 








To Make Poultry Pay 
(Continued from page 86) 


conditions is hard to obtain. Such 
facts are highly important if a man 
is to choose wisely whether he will 
produce hatching or market eggs. 
The chart on page 86 shows pro- 
duction by months of five egg- 
production and five meat-produc- 
tion strains in the Maine Egg Lay- 
ing Contest during the years 1948- 
50. On the average, meat strains 
only reached a 55 per cent rate of 
lay for one month and kept up 
about a 50 per cent rate for the first 
10 months. Egg strains reached a 
peak of 80 per cent rate of lay and 
averaged 70 per cent for the year. 
Do a little figuring and see which 
strain would pay you the most 
under your hatching egg and mar- 
ket egg prices. 


The old saying that chickens and 
turkeys cannot be raised on the 
same farm may have to be altered 
some. Many growers raise both on 
the same farm without much trou- 
ble. Recently some broiler growers 
have changed from chickens to 
turkeys and back again, though 
this practice appears unsound. 
While turkeys are more resistant to 
infectious bronchitis, laryngotrache- 
itis and Newcastle disease than 
chickens, they are quite susceptible 
to sinusitis. This is a disease that 
causes a swelling under the eye in 
turkeys. The same organism causes 
“air sac colds” in chickens which 
may result in heavy losses and 
slow growth. 


If chickens and turkeys are to be 
raised on the same farm, they 
should be housed separately. If 
turkeys are to be brooded in a 
broiler house the entire house 
should be cleaned and disinfected 
before turkeys are started. Then 
clean it again before using for 
broilers. Blackhead used to cause 
great turkey losses if chickens were 
near. It is still a problem where 
both are raised together but is not 
as troublesome as other diseases or 
parasites. Only under carefully 
controlled sanitary conditions can 
chickens and turkeys be raised in 
the same house. 


Whether to sell young turkeys 
now as broilers or grow the flock to 
maturity and sell this fall is a hard 
question. Much depends upon the 
market this fall, and you must esti- 
mate this for yourself. Cost can be 
estimated as follows: 


7-POUND BROILER TURKEY 


Poult cost at 75 cents pound..$ .82 
Feed, 24% pounds at 6 cents.. 1.47 
Fuel, litter, miscellaneous 

Cost per bird 

Cost per pound 


16-POUND MATURE TURKEY 


Poult cost at 75 cents pound..$ .85 
Feed, 70 pounds at 5% cents.. 3.85 
Fuel, litter, miscellaneous 

Cost per bird 

Cost per pound 


If you will use your own figures, 
perhaps you can determine more 
accurately whether to sell now at 
broiler prices or hold for fall sale. 








BUFFEL GRASS 


(ACCESSION No. T-4464) 


for FARM and RANCH 


AMAZING RESULTS! Not only is Buffel ex. 
ceptionally nutritious and palatable, but it 
is especially adapted to sandy soils. Has also 
done well on heavier soils. Buffel grows fast 
and strong in low rainfall areas. It with- 
stands hot, dry weather and fine root system 
affords erosion control. 


RECOVER WORN OUT FIELDS! Because of 
heavy organic content and deep roots, Buf- 
fel is excellent for soil building. It is a tre- 
mendous producer of organic matter to en- 
rich soil, retard its movement and increase 
water-holding capacity. 

FAST GROWER! After mowing, and with sub- 
sequent watering, Buffel has attained 
heights of two feet or more within two 
weeks! Cattle prefer Buffel even when sev- 
eral other palatable grasses are offered. 


ORDER NOW! SUPPLY LIMITED! 


Because of high demand, Buffel Grass is presently 
unobtainable. We have turned down hundreds of 
sorders. 1952 production may be very low. So place 
your priority order now for Dec.-Jan. shipment. 
We'll give you advantage of our price decline, if 
any, up to time of shipment. 





HIGHEST QUALITY SEED 


There could be on the market a vast difference 
e of pure, live seed. But KING'S 

oo D will give you 90-95% purity 

60-75% germination or better. 

. Order KING'S CROWN 

Buffel Grass today, and be sure 


ILL STRATED, DESCRIPT 
AND GU TEED PRICES 
R DEC. SIAN: SHIPMENT 


Pasture Grass Specialist 











FOR 
FOLDER 
FO 


Douglass w. King Co. 
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meg Dept. A 














NOW! AMAZING RELIEF 
FROM SKIN IRRITATIONS 


End discomforts of itching Eczema, Acne, Athlete’s Foot, 
Ringworm, Creeping Eruption, Poison Ivy, Scabie Itch, 
Pimples, Insect Bites and Stings, Tender or Bleeding Gums, 
Minor Burns, Cuts, and Bruises, Itching or Bleeding Piles. 





Thousands praise it for quick, effective action. Make this 
test: Just try a 4 oz. bottle of Derma Septo! If you are not 
completely satisfied with the results, your money will be 
tully refunded. Get Derma Septol from your druggist today. 
If he cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 


CORLEY MEDICINE CO., IN 
209 Sixth St., Augusta, Georgia. 














Advertised products sometimes cost 
a litle more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trade- 
mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and 
often more economical. 


ee 


STOP NEMO PAREN 


GET BULL-TIGHT S RICING 
WITH ONE WIRE! 





whites on CONTACT! 


“WEED-KUTTER” 
‘ iis Vor Volt A. C. 


$27.75 


FAMOUS HOL-DEM “WEED- -KUTTER” kills we S 
contact, holds stock where others fail. Controls _ stoe! 
year ‘round, in any soil or weather eens. 
to hold stock even on driest ground. . ith one 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 


Satisfaction or your money back. Investigate the Write for 
HoL-DeM Fencer. Six Models to choose from. 

FREE folder with prices on Hi-Line and Battery a 
units. Save money, work and time . . . order y 


DEALERS WANTED 
HOL-DEM FENCER COMPANY 


334 E. Edgmont nna 


one wire! 
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STEAL YOUR 
PROFITS 


Worms waste feed. Sap birds’ strength. 
Cut your fall egg production. 
Leading authorities agree; birds should 
be wormed once-a-month during the 
growing season. 


Best Method 


It’s phenothiazine and “‘shockless”’ 
nicotine in Pratts Poultry Worm 
Powder. Practically 100% control of 
both Large Round Worms and Cecum 
Worms. Simply MIX with feed. Ask 
your Pratt dealer or send $2.00 
for trial package (enough for 100 
Ibs. mash). 


For individual bird worming get 
Pratts ““Split-Action” Capsules. Two 
separate treatments in one capsule, 
hours apart. 


Free 44 page Poultry Health Guide 
Send postcard to 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. W-16 
130 Walnut St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 









pratts:pouitry 
WORM POWDER 











You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 
when you oqule your Ford Tractor with a 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. inctall it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our change-over kit. The conversion 
costs about 13 as much as most 3-plow 
tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 

Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 





ler do it. 
FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 











RRIPLE 


AAA CHICKS” 





“SUMMER, SALE P = 
Wh. Ris, New Hams, Bar — Foe. re 100 
. Legs. 


very=Over: 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
JON’S CHICKS, Box 63, Hu: 








Stop Coccidiosis 


by New Vaccination 


By D. F. King 
Poultry Editor 


OULTRY raisers, especially 
broiler growers, have been 
troubled for many years by coccid- 
iosis. Many times, when common 
control measures were not applied 
correctly, losses were very serious. 
Several poultry 
disease laborato- 
ries ranked it as 
the costliest dis- 
ease in broiler 
flocks in 1951. 
Poultrymen all 
give about the 
same answer 
Dr. King when asked about 
this disease. They 
say, “Every time we start a brood 
of chicks we know we are going to 
have coccidiosis. We don’t know 
just when it will appear or how 
severe the outbreak will be; we are 
in a constant worry over when to 
start treatments or what kind of 
losses to expect.” 





A vaccination program is now 
being offered broiler growers which 
should put an end to further worry 
from cecal coccidiosis. Three-day- 
old chicks are inoculated, through 
the feed, with pure cultures of this 
organism. In correct amounts it will 
not even slow down growth, but is 
just enough to produce solid im- 
munity by the time broilers are four 
weeks old. It will be found that this 


| preventive method costs less than 
| medicating of feed to prevent losses 
_ in the average broiler flock. 





This vaccination plan has been 
thoroughly tested on thousands of 
broilers under farm conditions. If 
the simple directions are carefully 
followed, it works perfectly. The 
plan should soon become universal 
practice. It will save millions of 
dollars and enable broiler growers 
to reduce their production costs 
still further. If you do not know 
the name of the distributor of this 
new vaccine for your particular 
area, I will be glad to supply you 
with this information. 


At present, the vaccination pro- 
gram only produces immunity 
against cecal coccidiosis. It does 
not prevent losses from intestinal 
coccidiosis when broilers are nearly 
ready for market. Losses from in- 
testinal coccidiosis, however, should 
not be great in broilers when an 
outbreak is not complicated with 
cecal coccidiosis also. 


Editor’s Note.—Dr. King is so mod- 
est that he doesn’t tell the human side 
ofthis story. The new vaccination 
was developed by his own associates 
in the poultry department at Auburn, 
Ala., which he heads. Dr. S. A. Edgar, 
poultry pathologist, and graduate stu- 
dents have been working on the idea 
since 1947. The Auburn Research 
Foundation -has contracted with an 
Alabama company to distribute the 
vaccine in the Southeast. 
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Typical concrete flume of simple yet durable construction. 


It took Nature centuries to or flume of concrete made with 
build up your top soil. But Lehigh Cement. Then you will 
she can quickly wash it away have safe, permanent erosion 
and rob you of many fertile control that requires practi- 
acres. Soil erosion is such a cally no upkeep. It may save 
needless waste, for it can be you many times its moderate 
checked in days . . . with little cost. 

effort ... at little cost. Your Lehigh Dealer will be 
Do as so many other farmers glad to advise you regarding 
are doing. Where slopes are this and other concrete con- 
too steep for a good cover of struction. See him next time 
vegetation, build a check dam you’re in town. 





ie 3 men and a boy can 
build a flume like this with: 


33 sacks of Lehigh Cement 

3% cu. yds. sand 

4 cv. yds. gravel 

240 sq. ft. of heavy reinforcing mesh 














LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. . CHICAGO, ILL. ~ SPOKANE WASH. 








oi tl ile, 


UNBROKEN RECORD OF CAFETY 


Beaird butane-propane systems — man- 
aN ay ufactured since 1934—have an unbroken 
record of safe service... and they carry 


the label of Underwriters’ Labora- 

tories—the same seal of safety you find 

on your high quality gas appliances. 
Pioneers in the Development of Safe Stor- 


age Equipment for LP-Gas and Anhydrous 
Ammonia Fertilizer “ 


Write for the name of your nearest Beaird dealer,’ 





Find where to buy it in the CLASSIFIED SECTION. 


WOMEN WAN t ED TO Buy More U. 8. Savings Bonds. Everytime we buy a 
E E bond we help a little to keep down inflation-—that monster 


which destroys the buying power of our savings. 
Torn peeve tes hours into = healing on state, 


est-style ae and frngere. hosiery, ehil- 
dren’s wear, men’s shirts, socks, etc. eor- 
ders at amazingly low prices with big profit \\ 
for you. Noexperience needed—and nomoney 
























EVERY Snajet NOZZLE 
needed, ever. You can even get personal | = 1S HAND TESTED! 
dresses for yourself wit! ithout paying one cent! f” 


SAMPLES FREE! 


big package of of sof ACTUAL 


and com- \ 
plete, sicetal et style pres- 
entation—all 
Free—with = 
+ seg tay J 
ny 
in your name and address TODAY! 


THE MELVILLE COMPANY 
Dent. 7413, Cincinnati 25, Ohic 


Spajet F.0-Guiot 
CATALOG ond PRICES 


write 


ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
700 MeGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 







Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS... $70.00 
Texas-Oklahoma.. 17.00 
Carolinas-Virginia....... 18.00 
Kentucky-Tenn. BA Va. 13.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La......... .14c 15.00 
Georgia- Gsaaoee Florida...... 15¢ 16.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,150,000; Texas, Okla- 
homa, 250,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 275,000; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 190,000; Missis- 


sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 210,000; Georgia - Ala- 
bama-Florida, 225,000. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February isue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 

y.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., or Dallas 1, Texas. 











” tised article. 


FARMS and LAND 





“POULTRY FARM FOR LEASE 


5 Acres Land, 4 Concrete Block Buildings 
(each 30x250 feet), Solid Concrete Floors, 
3-Room Concrete Block Dwelling, Electricity 
and Running Water in all buildings. On hard 


road—3 miles Pinellas Park, Fla., 12 miles 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
HOWARD E. CUNNINGHAM 


861 Central Avenue 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


640-ACRE RANCH . abundantly-watered by 
many springs, potentially ‘a “stock farm but with many 
other possibilities and it’s yours for only $7,100! 3 miles 
to store, church, postoffice, well-known Ozark fishing 
river; 540 wooded, balance crop land, 200 now in pas- 
ture watered by springs and branches; 5-room hewed 
log home, fireplace, 24x30 barn, 6-room hewed log house, 
2 fireplaces, breezeway, 2-room log cabin; aged owner 
offers outstanding bargain here at only $7,100, $3,000 
down, immediate posession. Big Free Summer catalog 
many states. United Farm Agency, 1682 Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

WANTED AT ONCE--To rent, or hired help, or 
will sell a six-stanchion dairy fully equipped with 20 
cows, Grade type and registered, 80 acres of land, two 
automatic deep wells, 45 acres in pasture, 15 heifers, 
good house, electricity. One mile from excellent school, 
stores and churches. Son is entering the Armed Forces. 
Nenry T. Hey, Rt. 1, Box 141, Marianna, Florida. 

LOOK! ONLY $1,650... . buys 148-acre Ozark stock 
and general-purpose farm! Pick-up routes, 3 miles high 
school village; 125 wooded, 100 now in spring-watered 
pasture, 10 crop land; electric-lighte(l 3-room home, 
spring, 20x30 barn, small poultry house; you can’t go 
wrong here at only $1,650, possession now. 











Big Free 
Summer catalog many states. United Farm Agency, 1682 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

WANT VERY SMALL, medium and large farms for 
sale in Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral 





lands. Give best price, terms and full particulars when 
writing. Thos. H. Vaughan & Co., Realtors, 315 North 
2ist St., Birmingham 3. 





FOR RENT Jan. 1, 1953--7,000-acre Ranch near 


Crockett, Texas, on Trinity River. 500 acres cotton, 
600 acres corn, 1,000 head cattle. George L. Potter, 
920 State Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 





BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA-—-25 Acres, new, 
modern home, pavement, 60 pecan trees. Buildings cost 
more than price asked, $12,000. Keeney, Realtor, Fair- 
hope, Alabama, 

HUNDREDS OF FARMS—Free Catalog. Cattle, to- 
bacco, grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 

NEW LIST ranches, central Arkansas, good markets, 
ideal for stock. Owen Farm Agency, Conway, Arkansas. 

10 ACRES IN FLORIDA—$650. Sara Baugh, Rt. 2, 
Box 90, Starke, Florida. 











STOCK 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS in Sand in a box, 
Greenhouse Hotbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions 
(booklet) $1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, 
to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
all Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime 
of the year, with our instructions. This information cost 
us thousands of dollars and years of experience, and 
cost you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
Miss. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, ‘Azaleas, 
Gardenias. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES low as 20c. Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Nuts, Berries. Grapevines 10c. Ever- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. High grade, 
quality stock can’t be sold lower. Thirty-two page color 
catalog free. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, 
Cleveland, Tennessee. 


CAMELLIA CUTTINGS — 321 Selected Varieties. 
From one and one-half cents up. Prices Reduced. Send 
for new list. Abbot’s Sunny Knoll Nursery, Rt. 2, Box 
182-P, Mobile, Alabama. 


WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS early bearing pa- 
pershell Pecan Trees. Fruit trees. Gatalog free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mississippi. 


NURSERY 

















BULBS and FLOWERS 





MIXED COLOR MUMS, Narcissi, Sweet Williams, 


30 for $1.00. Beautiful ge ps po of perennial, 20 dif- 
ferent flower plants, $1.00. 3 kinds of Lilies, 20c each. 
Perennial Candytuft; Phiox; colors Thrift; Snap- 

dozen. 3 double Wax Begonias, 3 colors, 


dragon, 60¢ 
$1.10. Lee Crow, Rt. 2, Gainesville, Georgia. 





VERBENA ROOTED PLANTS, 
$1.20. Large Chrysanthemums, several colors, 


several colors, 50, 
25, $1.20. 


Early English and Shasta Daisies, 50, $1.20. Azalea 
mums, pink and yellow, 25, $1.20. California Giant 
Snapdragons, 24, $1.20. Postpaid. Mrs. W. J. House, 


Gordo, Alabama. 


CANNA SPECIAL —_ Ten named varieties, mixed, 
bloom soon, $1.50 dozen. Live roots, $1.25 dozen. Double 
Geraniums, mixed, from pots, 3, $1.25. Postpaid. Dixie 
Villa, 552 North Beach Street, Daytona Beach, Florida. 

BELL OF IRELAND—Trade packet, 60c; % ounce, 
$2.20; ounce, $6.60. Lovett Flowers & Nursery, San 
Benito, Texas. 











SEEDS 
SEED TESTING 


Reliable Purity and Germination Tests. 
MARION VICCARS SEED LABORATORY 
1113 Mt. Meigs Road Montgomery, Ala. 


SOYBEANS, COWPEAS, CROWDERS, Seed Oats: 
Jew 45, Arksoy, Biloxi Soybeans. Iron-Clay, Whippoor- 
will Cowpeas. Purple Hull, Blue Goose California Red 
Crowders. Quick Shipment. Get our prices. newcrop 
Seed Oats. Shuler & Smoak, Orangebury, 8S. 


FESCUE 
GENUINE KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE Seeds—Order 
now for fall shipment at grower’s prices and save up to 
20c pound. Free catalog and price. Cundiff Seed Farms, 











Somerset, Kentucky. 

KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE genuine strain seeds. Book 
early at grower’s prices. Free catalog and price. Ken- 
tucky State Fescue Crop Association, Box 31, Somerset, 


Kentucky. 





GRASS 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS 


By truck load at farm under 50,000, $1.00 per M; 
50,000 or more, 75c per M; 100,000 or more, 65c per 
M. By express, not prepaid, $1.50 per bushel, about 
1,000 stolons. 

We dig regularly on Mondays. By appointment on 
other days. To reach farm—turn west from pavement 
midway between Blackshear and Patterson. 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 


BLACKSHEAR, GA. TELEPHONE 3713 





GRASS 


KING OF SOUTHERN GRASSES—Produces up to 
800 pounds beef or 7 tons of hay per acre. Specializing 
in pure Coastal Bermuda sprigs free of Common Ber- 
muda. Grass to set one acre costs about $6 in truckload 
quantities. George Eager, Valdosta, Georgia. 

COASTAL BERMUDA SPRIGS—Any quantity. Rea- 
sonable prices and discount on large quantities. Contact 
D. B. Beardon, Manager, Wainer’s River Bottom Ranch, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 








BUFFEL GRASS 
Amazing 
Results!! 


BUFFEL GRASS 
(SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT PAGE 98) 
DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
San Antonio, Texas 


BUFFEL GRASS SEED 
We Are Producers 


Write for Free Literature and Quotations 





States Seed Company, Inc. 
Garland, Texas 





KUDZU 


FARMERS, CATTLEMEN, DAIRYMEN, Grow 
Kudzu. Produces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest 
feed every year. No crop failure. One planting lasts 
lifetime. Easily eradicated. Little cultivation after first 
year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. Quali- 
fies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. Write 
for ‘‘Facts About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 2-3 
year crowns. and Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, Barnes- 
ville, Georgia. 

KUDZU SEED now available. Write for prices and 
“Facts About Kudzu.’’ The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 
Georgia. 








BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS—U. 8. Approved-Pull- 
orum Passed—from one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, S. C. Reds; 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Australorps, New Hampshires, 
also cross breeds $11.90 per 100, Pullets $15.90, Cock- 
erels $11.90. White, Brown Leghorns, Minorcas $11.90 
per 100, Pullets $27.90, Cockerels $4.50. Heavy Assorted 
$10.90, Assorted $9.90. Write for details of our guar- 
antees, free Catalog and on poultry management. 
Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 21-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 

DUBOIS CHICKS—Bred to lay, priced to sell. For 
quick shipment C.0.D. New Hampshires, Barred, White 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes $11.95, 
100; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $11.95. Silverlaced Co- 
lumbian Wyandottes, White Giants $13.95; Big English 
White Leghorns $11.95; Pullets $21.95; Cockerels $3.95. 
Heavy Mixed $8.95. Rush your order for immediate ship- 
ment. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, 
Indiana. 

FOR QUICK DELIVERY of U. 8S. Approved, Pull- 
orum Passed chicks. New Hampshires, White Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, Rock-Red Crosses 
$11.95; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $11.95, 100. White 
Leghorns, English type $11.95; Pullets $21.95; Cockerels 
$3.95, 100. Heavy mixed, no ‘sex guarantee $8.95, 100. 
Write for free catalog and complete price lists. Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 

ROCKS, REDS, HAMPSHIRES, Wyandottes $7.95, 
pullets $12.95. Leghorns, Austra Whites, Minorcas $8.95, 
pullets $14.95. Heavy Assorted $6.90. Leftovers $4.85. 
Fryers $2.95 F.0.B. 100% alive C.0.D Catalog Free. 
Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 

NEW_HAMPSHIRES—U. 8. Approved, Pullorum 
Clean. Baby Chicks as hatched, or sexed (95% ac- 
curacy guaranteed on sexing). Best breeding. Prices 
reasonable. Famous Quality and Livability. Southland 
Hatchery, Collinsville, Alabama. 

















VEGETABLE PLANTS 





— NOTICE — 
POTATO PLANT BUYERS 


Due to the overwhelming demand for 
sweet potato plants this year, many 
growers have found it impossible to 
promptly fill the thousands of orders 
received from our readers. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer regrets any incon- 
venience that may have been caused 
by these unusual circumstances, and 
asks that those who order plants allow 
Ea of time for delivery. Orders are 

eing filled as rapidly as possible. As 
always, the ot of advertise- 
ments appearing in The Progressive 
Farmer is assured. 





FRESH MOUNTAIN GROWN Master Marglobe, Rut- 
gers, New Stone, Earliana Tomato Plants. Charleston 
and Jersey, Wakefield, Xmas King, Round Dutch, Savoy 
Cabbage Plants. Georgia Heading, Louisiana Sweet, 
Blue Stem Collard Plants. By mail prepaid—200, $1.00; 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Prompt shipment. Moss packed. 
Mentone Plant Farms, Mentone, Alabam 

CABBAGE, TOMATO AND COLLARD Plants—$2.25 
thousand; 5,000, $9.50. California Wonder Pepper, 200, 
80c; $2.75, thousand; 5,000, $10.00. Long Cayenne Pep- 

per, 50c hundred; $3.50 thousand. Bonnie Smith, Rt. 2, 
Gainesville, Georgia. 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


CERTIFIED COASTAL BERMUDA. Write for free 
copy “‘Year Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.’’ 
Patten Seed Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 











Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertis- 
ments can tell only a part of the story of the adver- 
In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan 
to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for this 
purpose. Even if the advertiser asks you to clip a 
coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postcard and 
mailed in. 





65¢ per Word 


SA ALA.-FLA, EDITION 

Per Word $16.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 

$70.00 per Inch 


BABY CHICKS 
GEORGIA STATE 
HATCHERY CHICKS 
WILL MAKE THIS 
YOUR GREATEST 
PROFIT YEAR 


Whether you raise your chicks for eggs or 
for meat, your selection’ of Georgia State 
Hatchery Chicks will prove a profitmaker, 
Our chicks are bred to mature faster and 
produce more eggs regardless of breed. We 
guarantee 100% live arrival in good order 
and we also guarantee 95% accuracy in all 
sexed baby chicks. Plan now to get the high- 


est quality baby chicks . . . Plan now to get 


George State Hatchery chicks! 


U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 


Indian River 
Rock-Hampshire Cross 
New Hampshire Reds 
White Rocks 
Rhode Island Reds 
Barred Rocks 


FOR PRICES THAT CAN’T BE BEAT 
Send a Post Card for 


Latest Price List! 


WRITE TODAY TO: 
Atlanta’s Oldest and 
Most Reliable Hatchery 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
DEPT. P, 213 FORSYTH STREET, S.W. 


Atlanta 3 Georgia 





DAVIS BABY CHICKS for immediate delivery. Bar- 
red, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshires, 
White Wyandottes, as hatched $11.95, 100; Pullets 
$15.95, 100; Cockerels $11.95, 100; Big English White 
Leghorns $11.95; Pullets $21.95; Cockerels $3.95. Heavy 
mixed $8.95. White Giants, Cornish Hampshire and 
Wyandotte Hampshire Crosses for Broilers $11.95. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Box 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Sensational Cut-Price Values 


Egg Bred Chicks 
10 EXTRA CHICKS WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 


Rush order in to be sure and get these extra chicks. 
Chicks shipped any time you want them. 
ABY CHICKS— 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Passed 
Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
chicks that really pay off—both on the market and at 








Hambone Says— 





I heahs ’em talkin’ "bout folks 
wantin’ a “place in de sun”—whut I 
pines fuh is one in de shade! 

Mos’ folks got a stumblin’ block— 
but a heap uv ’em hides it wid a hat! 

Seem lak wimmen’s styles is alluz 
changin’—en hit alluz seem t’ be a 
change fuh de less! 

Purty clo’es won’ tek a woman fur 
less’n she got a purty smile to go 
wid ’em! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Hit’s true a man got to have sump’n 
to live on, but hit ain’t much use to ’im 
less’n he got sump’n to live fuh, too!!! 


I laks comp’ny, but not to de pint 
whar you has to borry dishes! 

I listens to ’em talkin’ pol’tics down 
at de sto’—an’ ’peah lak heap uv ’em’s 
o-pinions is made wen dey’s tiahed 
of thinkin’!!! 

Shootin’ broke out at de sto’ dis las’ 
pas’ Sad’day night an’ I foun’ mah- 
se’f in mo’ strange places dan I evuh 
is befo’!!! 

Man wanter be happy, he got to 
Tarn not t’ staht thinkin’ "bout Mon- 
day mawnin’ right after Sunday din- 
nuh! 

Doctuh use big wu’ds wen he 
write out yo’ medicine, but w’en hit 
comé to yo’ bill, he use plain figguhs! 


the nest! 2 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.0.b. our hatchery. Send orders 
in NOW. Don’t delay. Order direct from this ad. 
Prices subject to change without notice. We also 
have R.O.P. sired chicks. 
Barred and White Rocks, New 25 50 100 

Hampshires, 8. C. Bots, 

White Wyandottes, Rock 

Hamps, Wyan X Hamps._ ¥54.00 $7.25 ms 


ULLET 
COCKERELS 13.90 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Black, 
White and Buff Minorcas, 
Buff Leghorns, Austra-Whites 
and Large Type Lop Comb 
White Leghorns 





4.00 7.25 12.95 


















PULLETS nies: 
COCKERELS» 3.50 
White and Black Giants, Light 
Brahmas, 8S. L. Wyandottes, 
Columbia Rocks, Black Aus- 
tralorps, Buff Orpingtons, 
Buff Rocks, Cornish X Hamps, 
Cornish X Rocks, and Hamp 
X Rocks i 4,2! 7.75 14.95 
PULLETS - 1.9 
COCKERELS _— 16.90 
Heavy Assorted, Straight Run, 
(No Extra Chicks) __. 10.0 
Left Over Heavies, Good Chicks, No 
Leghorns, No Extra Chicks... 1.90 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES. 
MT. HEALTHY Dept. B 0 





STOUFFER'S U. 8S. APPROVED, Pullorum Clean 
Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Austra 
Whites, Minorca-Leghorn. Get complete prices. Heavy 
assorted $8.95. Left-overs $6.95. Lights $7.95. 
Cockerels $1.95 collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Wad 
dams Grove, Illinois. 

$11.90 PER 100 for Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Leghorns. Heavy Assorted $9.90. Ausortel 
$7.90. Light Breed Cockerels $3.50, Postage pald 
ship C.0.D. All chicks from U. S. Approved, Pullorum 
Passed Hatcheries. Rivervale Chicks, Box 7, Corydon, 


Indiana. 
WHITE, BROWN LEGHORNS, Austra Whites, 
Wyandottes $8.90, ‘ie 8 
Fryers $2.95. Hl- 





Reds, New Hampshires, 





8, eds, Fipepehicss, 
$13.95. Heavies $6.85; Mix 5.95; 








Grade Chicks, Deepwater, Missouri. 
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BABY CHICKS 


~ $9.95 PER HUNDRED PREPAID 


100% Bloodtested 
y. §. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 


Guaranteed 95% Livability first 14 days 
under proper brooding conditions. 


Broiler and Laying Type Chicks from hardy 
Northern Breeders 


Prepaid 100% Live Delivery. 
C.0.D. Shipments. Send No Money. 


“AAAA” GRADE CHICKS FROM 
SPECIALLY SELECTED BREEDERS 


BREED SEX 50100 
Barred Rocks 

ee As Hatched 6.50 11.95 
R. I. Reds 95% Pullets. 8.00 14.95 


Wh. Wyandottes 

Indian River Cross 

B. Rock-New Hamp. Cross 
Heavy Assorted 5.50 9.95 


Send No Money. Mail Your Order Today. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES 


Birmingham Alabama 


GREENSBURG CHICKS for immediate shipment. 
U. §. Approved, Pullorum Passed. Order direct from 
this advertisement. Barred, White Rocks, Rhode Island 

New Hampshires, White Wyandottes $11.95 per 


Cockerels _. 6.50 11.95 








8, 
+ 100; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $11.95, Big English 


White Leghorns $11.95 per 100; Pullets $21.95; Cockerels 
$3.95; Heavy mixed $8.95. Write Greensburg Hatchery, 
Box 27, Greensburg, Indiana. 


SALEM CHICKS for immediate delivery. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes $11,95, 100; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels 
$11.95. Big English White Leghorns $11.95, 100; Pullets 
$21.95; Cockerels $3.95. Silverlaced and Columbian 
Wyandottes, White Gian.s $13.95, 100. Heavy mixed 
$8.95, 100. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


BUY U. 8. CERTIFIED-Pullorum Clean New Hamp- 
shires, White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s— 
an ROP breeding farm and hatchery. Also U. S. Ap- 
proved Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Dark 
Cornish, and Crossbreeds. Hatched right—priced right. 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices. 
Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana. 

FOR QUICK SHIPMENT AA grade New Hampshires, 
Barred, White, and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Orpingtons, $11.95; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $11.95, 
100; Big English White Leghorns $11.95; Pullets $22.95; 
Cockerels $3.95, 100. Heavy mixed $8.95. Write for free 
catalog. We ship C.0.D. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 

“REDUCED PRICES’’—AAA Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Crosses, Rhode Island Reds, 
New Hampshires $9.95 per 100 as hatched. Heavy As- 
sorted $8.95 as hatched. Heavy Breed Cockerels $7.95. 
12 Pekin Ducklings $4.75. 100% Bloodtested. C.0.D. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF-1, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

SEYMOUR FOR TOP QUALITY. New Hampshires, 
White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes $11.95; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $11.95 per 
100. Leghorns, White $11.95; Pullets $21.95; Cockerels 
$3.95. Heavy mixed $8.95, 100. Immediate sfMipment 
€.0.D, Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, 
Indiana. 

SURPLUS CHICKS, $6.85, 100, C.0.D. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and Heavy Assorted. 
Price at Hatchery. Surplus Chick Co., Milesburg 8, Pa. 


STARTED CHICKS 


32 YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 
Chicks and Capons. Cheaper than you can raise them; 
out of danger—save you work and worry. Also, Baby 
Chicks. Capons, Danish Brown Leghorns, New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks and White Leghorns. Send for 
prices. Moser Hatchery, Box R, Versailles, Missouri. 

32 YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Brown Leghorn Chicks. and Pullets. Cheaper than you 
ean raise them yourself. Strong as Migsouri mules. Also, 
White Leghorns. Moser Hatchery, Box V, Versailles, Mo. 


BROILER CHICKS . 


RIVERSIDE BROILER CHICKS — Improved, out- 
standing meat strains. Nichols New Hampshires. 12,000 
breeders direct from Nichols Farm. Arbor Acres White 
locks. Heavy winners Chicken-of-Tomorrow contests. 
Northwesters. Hatching all year. Get your orders on our 
hatching schedule now. Write me personally. Mare Merry- 
~~. Riverside Hatcheries, Inc., Box 1391-I, Knoxville, 
‘ennessee. 
































LEGHORNS 


“BIG BARRON LEGHORNS,”’ Austra-Whites, Leg- 
Hamps. Pedigree Sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed, $10.90; 
Pullets, $18.90; Hybrid Cockerels, $6.90; Leghorn Cock- 
erels, $3.98 prepaid. Four weeks Pullets, $32.95. 
Straight-run, $24.40. ‘‘New Hampshire’ — Nonsexed, 
$10.90; Pullets, $13.90; Cockerels, $10.40. Four week 
Pullets, $27.95. Nonsexed, $24.95. 100% alive arrival 
guaranteed. Heiman Hatchery, Box PF, Montrose, Mo. 

IDEAL U. 8. CERTIFIED White Leghorn Chicks 
direct from our best R.O.P. Breeding Stock. Write for 
bargain chick value during the Summer and Fall. U. 8. 
Approved, Pullorum Ciean New Hampshire and Hamp- 
— Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, 


MINORCAS 
BIG, HEAVYWEIGHT BLACK MINORCAS, Chicks, 


Stock—Free circular. Dougherty’ i ° 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Sts tates araumenaadas 


TURKEYS 


P NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE—telling 
jor the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, so easy to 
a" that lay at home with the chickens. It tells how 
Seen you can start raising turkeys that will not 
" sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten 
conn day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable 
- Ed Ad ae ea interesting pamphlet 
8 free to 
‘Sa Bt. 8, Cave City, Kentucky, mere Moss J. 
"RKEY POULTS — Broad B 
White Holland. Pullorum Test Ge. Mocbuck turn 
. ed. 70c. 
Farm, Roebuck, South Carolina. ee ae 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
- BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


RAISE PHEASANTS on the $100 week plan. Little 


ital and space can make you indepen 
dent. F ° 
ati. eo Sostrel Game Management System, ‘Colum. 


PEACOCKS—Beautiful Indi 
ping. Year old pairs $40.00, 2 sear’ $o0 oq gene 

-00, year $50 ’ 
“test a. F. H. McCrae, Eustis, Florida, re 

NARIES, PARAKEETS W 
Write fer ony ie ANTED—Best prices. 
& directions, 

2610 W. 25th Place, Chicago 8. Pere ee we 
PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, Bantams, Guineas, Wa- 
im thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, 


SC 
YOUNG PARR 





























OTS—Make fine talkers. Reasonable, 


Herb Miller, 1911-N, Lubbock, Texas 





: DUCKS—GEESE 
TOULOUSE, BROWN CHINA, Goslings, Breeders. 
White, colored Muscovy Ducklings, Rouen Ducklings. 
Golden Sebright Bantam Chicks, White Guinea Eggs. 
Arthur Matzat, Golden, Illinois. 


LIVESTOCK 


JAZZ CREEP FEED 
for Calves can add 60 to 100 


EXTRA POUNDS by market time 


See Jazz ad on page 26 of this issue 
for complete story and free offer 


Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
CATTLE MARKERS 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS complete with chain, 
brass tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden 

Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 
MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
_ DAIRY GOATS 
CAPRICULTURIST — Finest educational monthly 
magazine for the dairy goat industry. $1—6 months. 
$2—1 year. $3—2 years. P. O. Box 4, Grants Pass, Ore. 
PROFIT AND HEALTH from Dairy Goats. Monthly 


magazine tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dairy 
yoat Journal, Columbia, C20, Missouri. 

















DOGS 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distemper 
vaccinated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





REGISTERED COLLIE PUPS—Farm raised parents. — 


Champion bloodlines. Good breeders. Also choice Show 
Pups $25.00 up. Sagefield Kennels Reg., Route 5, Shel- 
byville, Tennessee. 

REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERDS — Farm 
working dogs. Pups guaranteed. Stud service. John 
Blankenship, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

COLLIES—tThe kind that bring home the cows. Guar- 
anteed to please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
ticello, Iowa. 

COLLIES, COCKERS, SHEPHERDS, Pekingese, Fox 
Terriers, Rat Terriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, 
Alabama. 

RAT TERRIER PUPPIES—Reasonably priced. J. H. 
Black, Ochloch Georgia. 

RAT TERRIER Puppies—Bred for ratters. Crusaders 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

RAT TERRIER Puppies—Reasonable. Kenny's Ken- 
nels, St. John, Kansas. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


STEADY EARNINGS with Angora Rabbits. Free 
illustrated booklets tell how, lists markets, successful 
raisers. Wilson’s, 170 E. Butler, West St. Paul, Minn. 





























Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


HOLSTEINS 
DISPERSAL OF THE A. C. OOSTERHUIS 
UREBRED 


N HERD 
At the Farm—Oconomowoc, Wis.—July 14th, 1952 
100 HEAD—ALL CARNATION BREEDING 
This is one of the most famous herds in the State of 
sconsin. r Information Write 
BAIRD & DARCEY, Waukesha or Watertown, Wis. 
REGISTERED AND NON-REGISTERED Wisconsin 
Holstein Calves—for higher production herds. Excep- 
tional offering of choice Wisconsin Holstein Calves. 
Available in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and 
rown Swiss. Vaccinated against shipping fever. Health 
sheet furnished. Well started—no milk required. Visitors 
welcome. Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown, Wi i 
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OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





LADIES’ DRESSES $1.00. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, 
children’s Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men's 
work clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
naws, housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. 
Blankets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., Dept. R.O., Fairview, 
New Jersey. 

SATIN RIBBON RIOT—50 yards 25¢. Assorted col- 
ors, widths 5 yard lengths. Embroideries, edgings, 12 
yards, 35¢e. Assorted 2 yard lengths. Postpaid. Money 
refunded. Adam Textiles, 734 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 











PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
sociation service. Telephone 3644 or Write 
INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN. 
Waukesha ‘ Wisconsin 
TOP QUALITY WISCONSIN Holstein Cows and 
Heifers. Both Grade and Purebred. Tri-County Dairy 
Cow Ass’n., Francis Darcey, Box 143, Watertown, Wis. 


JERSEYS 


MORE PROFIT PER ACRE With Jerseys—Tested 
and classified. Breeding stock available. Write or visit 
Gilmore Jersey Farms, Jeffersonville, Indiana. Across 
river from Louisville, Kentucky. 


POLLED JERSEYS 


POLLED JERSEYS—Most profitable milk breed. Or- 
der breeding stock from us. World's largest and oldest 
herd of Hornless Jerseys. Willow-Brook Jersey Farms, 
Hendersonville, Tennessee. 


SHORTHORNS 
Shorthorn and Polled 
Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


_ L&L FARMS 
P. O. BOX 742 DOTHAN, ALABAMA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 

CHOICE MILKING SHORTHORN Bull Calves and 
Open and Bred Heifers. Herd accredited for TB and 
Bangs. Visit or write us your needs. Burnt Hill Farms, 
Jefferson, North Carolina. 

IF INTERESTED in Registered Milking Shorthorns 
of proven quality, all ages, write W. B. Joiner, Box 364, 
Arlington, Texas. 























SWINE 


BRED GILTS, Weanling Boars, Gilts—-Dark red, 
highest quality, champion bloodlines. Lorton Farms, 
Union City, Indiana. 

BERKSHIRES 

FOREMOST FARM Berkshire Hogs, Boars, Open and 
Bred Gilts, also Weanling Pigs. Either sex. Immuned, 
registered. Attractive prices. Write A. E. Blaum, 
Waverly, Ohio. 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRES — Production Tested. 
Satisfied customers from coast to coast. Magnolia Lane 
Farm, Cope, South Carolina. 











MAKE MONEY—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora 
or New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White’s Rabbitry, Newark, Ohio. 

MAKE BIG MONEY! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

REGISTERED PEDIGREED RABBITS. Dairy Goats. 
Instructive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Honeysuckle Lane, 
Hartsville, Tennessee. 

RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS for meat 
and extra cash. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Glennville, 
Georgia. 

EXTRA MONEY—Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free 
details. Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky. 

STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, B-241-P, Milton, 
Pa. Year $1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 


SHEEP 
RAMBOUILLET 
AMERICAN’S FOUNDATION SHEEP BREED 
Returns on investment in sheep are high. They save 


harvesting expense, costly equipment, and increase 
soil fertility. Balance your farming program with 




















Rambouillets are the most profitable breed. For 
free illustrated booklet and list of breeders, write 
THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
710 McBURNETT BLDG., SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


USE HAMPSHIRE SIRES for big, early maturing, 
market-topping lambs. Free breeders list and informa- 
tion. American Hampshire Sheep Association, 72-P 
Woodland, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE Rams and Ewes for 
sale. Charles F. Moore, Dyersburg, Tennessee. 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Choice quality selected Grade Cows and Heifers in 
any stage of pregnancy desired. Large selections 
available the year around. Negative to recent TB 
and State Laboratory Bangs Tests. Many of Calf- 
hood Vaccination status. Procure our prices with- 
out obligation before buying elsewhere. We will not 
be updersold. Private daily sales. 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phone Kirby 5041 Established 1849 
Ohio’s Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors. 


CHOICE WISCONSIN DAIRY HEIFERS. Holsteins 
and Guernseys. We are Wisconsin’s largest dairy heifer 
dealers. We are getting from 400 to 600 head weekly. 
Dairy_cows bought on special order. Write or phone. 
Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. 

DAIRY CATTLE—Large selection of choice Holstein 
and Guernsey springers and fresh cows and heifers. T.B. 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘Grand 
Hotel’ for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 
commodations.) Established 1918. 

HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY SPRINGERS — Artificial 
breeding, calfhood vaccinated. Farmer’s prices. Fred 
.Trammell, Bagdad, Kentucky. Phone 2622. 

ANGUS 

FOURTEEN REGISTERED ANGUS yearling heifers; 
Eileenmere and Sunbeam breeding. One registered two 
year old Angus bull, grandson of Eileenmere 500 Dam 
Sunbeam breeding. C. E. Coultas & Son, Moweaqua, III. 


BRAHMANS 


REGISTERED BEEFY BRAHMAN Cattle—Write for 
prices, information. Brownlee Brahman Ranch, Burnet, 


exas. 
HOLSTEINS 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN and Guernsey Heifers and 
Calves for sale. Delivered on approval. James E. Welch, 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin. Phone Eagle 78. 

FOR SALE— One hundred head of high grade Holstein 
Heifers. Open and bred. Top quality, large, well marked. 
Paul Engler, Palatine, Illinois. 



































REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Boars, Gilts, and Pigs. 
Prices reasonable. Wayland Darby, Rt. 4, Florence, Ala. 
REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


DUROCS 

STYLISH DUROCS by Main Steamer, 1950 Alabama 
State Fair Champion. Bred Gilts with live litter guar- 
antee, $125.00 up; Weanling Boars, $50.00. Trawick 
Hog Farm, Headland, Alabama. 

REGISTERED BLOCKY TYPE Cherry Red Duroc 
Pigs—Born fat, stay fat, and weigh over 500 pounds 
when 12 months. $25 each. Some unrelated. Valley Farm, 
Baxley, Georgia. 

SUPERIOR BRED DUROCS — Featuring Pioneer 
Perfection, Southeastern Duroc Congress Champion. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Dixon Durocs, Sparks, Georgia. 

DUROC BOARS—AIl ages, weaning pigs, unrelated, 
immuned, registered, champion bloodlines since 19 
White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

POPULARLY BRED, meaty type, Cherry Red vac- 
cinated, registered pigs, boars, gilts. W. A. Gardner, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

REGISTERED DUROC PIGS — Popular bloodlines 
since 1942. Write or visit our farm. Robert Langdon, 
Rt. 2, Reform, Alabama. 

SUPERIOR BRED DUROCS—Popular bloodlines. 
All ages for sale. F. M. Stewart, Shellman, Georgia. 


ESSEX 
REGISTERED ESSEX PIGS. Circular. J. Sherman 
Autry, Autryville, N. C 


HAMPSHIRES 

REDUCING OUR PRICE from $125.00 to $85.00 each 
on 35 of the finest registered bred Hampshire Gilts. 
Farrowing April, May, June. We are overstocked. Taylor 
Farms, Randall Mill Road, Arlington, Texas. 18 years 
breeding the finest Hampshires. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS from champion- 
ship blood lines. Registered in buyer’s name. Unre- 
lated trios for foundation stock. John P. Meszaros, 
Citronelle, Alabama. 

INCREASE HOG PROFITS with registered Hamp- 
shire Pigs, Boars, Gilts from All-American champion 
breeding. Free literature. Sisco Farms, McKinney, Tex. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS — Cholera im- 
muned and Bangs free. Ship anywhere. Leland Sands, 
Rt. 3, Glennville, Georgia. 


HEREFORD 


HOME OF THE PRESENT National Champion Boar, 
“Grand Master.’’ Other champion blood lines as Fashion 
Boy, Ring Leader, Oakdale Royal, Prize Goods and 
Front Row. Bred gilts to the present national champion. 
Pigs $30.00 up. Crate and ship anywhere. Inspection 
invited. Ward Meade Farm, Rt. 3, Marietta, Ga. Phone 
2280-M. 

HEREFORDS—Weaned, vaccinated, 8 to 10 weeks old, 
well started, choice pigs, registered, either sex, $22.50 
each. Barrett's, Rt. 2, Olathe, Kansas. 

CHOICE HEREFORD Bred Gilts, Pigs, Boars—Fast 
growing. Profitable. Attractive. Humphreys Hereford 
Home, Waynesville, Illinois. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


REGISTERED MEDIUM BLACK Poland China Pigs 
—Unrelated pairs, champion blood lines. Charles C. 
Brown, Hog Haven Farm, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, N. C. 
























































NYLON HOSIERY BARGAINS—6 pairs for $1.00 
factory rejects, 3 pairs Better Grade $1.00. Postpai 
when cash with order. Allen Hosiery Co., P. O. Box 349, 
Dept. 2, Chattanooga, T 

NEED EXTRA CASH!?—Get it selling Blair's un- 
usual line of household and food products. Every house- 
wife a prospect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, 
Dept. 27HM1, Lynchburg, Va. 

GLOWING WARMTH for cold winter nights. Send 
Taw wool to us for fine blankets and fringed motor robes. 
Big savings. Free literature. West Texas Woolen Mills, 
2 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

FULL FASHIONED NYLONS — Rejects, 6 pairs, 
$1.00; Imperfects, 3 pairs, $1.00; Select Imperfects, 
3 pairs, $2.00. Premier Sales, Box 8177, Chattanooga, 

FINE COMBED CHAMBRAY and Gingham. San- 
forized. Beautiful patterns, Samples on request. Only 69¢ 
per yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

HAVE MORE BUTTER with ‘“‘Dixie-Maid’’ Electric 
Churn. 1-3-5-8 gallon sizes. For free folder, write South- 
ern Electric Products, Anderson, South Carolina. 

FREE !—‘‘Home Beauty Treatment for Dry Skin and 
Wrinkles.’’ It’s New! Write Bordiere, 148-PF Oakridge, 
Nutley, New Jersey. 

REMNANTS POSTPAID — Silks, cottons, velvets, 
woolens, satin. Rainbow, Estill Springs 17, Tennessee. 





























MACHINERY and PARTS 





170 AMPERE ARC WELDER, complete with all ac- 
cessories and ready to go to work, $140. No toy—but a 
real welder. Guaranteed by factory and us or your money 
back. Post Welding Supply Company, 1300 Seventh 
Avenue, North, Birmingham 4, Alabama. 

5 BRANDS treated Bale Twine, Binder Twin, Rope. 
Quality guaranteed. Hanted: Dealers, Distributors. Also 
Baler Wire for all Hay Balers. See your local Dealer or 
Bob Stone, National Twine Distributors, Chariton, Iowa. 

BOOMS ALL-PURPOSE Wagon Unloader. Inexpen- 
sive, easily attached to your present wagon. Unloads five 
tons in seven to fourteen minutes. Free literature. 
Booms Silo Co., Harbor Beach, Michigan. 

FORD OR FERGUSON 24” Hus-Kee Tractor Tool 
Box. Heavy steel. Low priced. Order from dealer, or 
write, Metal Box Company, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, 
wheels, most all sizes. Wholesale. Retail. E. H. Green, 
Box 295, Phone 20, Avon Park, Florida. 

GARDEN TRACTOR $127.00 ‘‘McLean.”’ Cultivating, 
plowing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, 
Indiana. 




















PHOTO FINISHING 





THIS AD IS WORTH “15c” 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


THIS AD WHEN SENT WITH FILM _IS 
WORTH 15c ON PRICES LISTED BELOW 


8 Exposure Roll.............. 40c 
12 Exposure Roll.............. 60c 
16 Exposure Roll.............. 75¢ 
Coenen 5c ea. 


ALL_ PRINTS JUMBO SIZE — MOUNTED 
IN TWO COLOR LEATHERETTE FOLDER 


UNITED FILM SERVICE 


Box 1071 , 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Write For Free Mailers 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS—Wallet size, 2%” x 3%”, 
on double-weight portrait paper, finest satin finish, made 
from your own photograph (class portrait, baby photo, 
gridal photo, snapshot, etc). Fast service. Moneyback 
guarantee. For 20 Friendship Photos from one pose, send 
only a dollar with picture or negative (which will be 
returned unharmed) to Friendship Photos, Box 1-L, 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts. 


BEST: QUALITY DEVELOPING 
OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 














From 8 Exposure Roll 40c 
From 12 Exposure Roll..............---.scceseseeees 60c 
Reprints — Each 5c¢ 
Write for free mailers and complete 
price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 


FREE FLOWER SEED with each roll film order. 
Eight exposure rolls developed and enlarged Jumbo dou- 
ble size, 35c. Other rolls in proportion. Re-prints, 5c. 
Bound in showy plastic albums. Large package, beautiful 
California mixed Flower seed, free with each order. 
Darling Studios, Box 1221, Mobile, Alabama. 


FREE ROLL FILM 


(With First Order) 
New—Plastic Bound SUPER PAK Album 
Jumbo Prints 8 Exposure Roll 40c, Reprints 
5c ea. Premiums. This ad must accompany 
order. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 











MEDIUM TYPE—Largest herd in state. Champion 
blood lines. All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, 
Tennessee. 





TAMWORTH 
TAMWORTH PIGS, Bred Sows, Registered, immune. 
Hunter Farm, Rt. 7, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
REGISTERED TAMWORTHS — All ages. Furney 
Rivers, Rt. 3, Henderson, North Carolina. 


YORKSHIRES 
YORKSHIRE BRED GILTS—Bred to our imported 
boar, $125.00. Also unbred gilts and boars. G. W. 
Hughes & Sons, Alabama's Largest Breeder, Madison, 
Alabama. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE describing our York- 
shires. Highland Farm, Black Mountain, N. ©. 























DECKLEDGE REPRINTS 3c. Reprints size as nega- 
tive 3c and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll de- 
veloped and printed 1 each 25¢c or 2 each for 35c. 3 
5x7 enlargemenfs for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite 
photo copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 


FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in Al- 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. Roll and 
12 Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 
€.0.D. Fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

TWO SETS of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3e each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


{Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Have it when you need it — 
order BASIC SLAG now! 


vERY Fall some of our good customers send in their orders at the last 

minute. Then they feel neglected when their dealers cannot make 

prompt delivery of Tennessee Basic Slag. So this is a reminder to get your 
order in before the Fall rush. 

More and more Southern farmers are finding that a Fall application of 
Basic Slag on heavily grazed pasture lands actually improves the quality 
and increases the quantity of the feed. 

The lime in Basic Slag sweetens the most acid soil, the phosphorus 
stimulates the growth of more grass, richer in nutrition, thus insuring 
healthier, heavier grazing stock. 

So get your order in now for the Basic Slag you will need this Fall, and 
you will have it when you need it. 

Your Basic Slag dealer would like to hear from you this week. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION + UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S°S TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


85 4.9 So F-80228 Sa 8 Et 














Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
e@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 











SINCE 1910 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


DAVID A. WALKER, JR. 
212 MITCHELL ST., S.W., ATLANTA, GA, CAMES) PIPE 


THE CAMERON & BARKLEY CO. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA LESS LABOR—MORE PROFIT 


MARTIN SUPPLY CO. 17" “"""SEND FOR FREE FOLDER’ ~ ™ 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
PHOTO FINISHING 
Something New—8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Over 
12 years leading in superior photo finishing, always 
dependable, satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Free 
mailers and price on enlargements, fine grain devel- 
oping, etc. 


CROWN STUDIOS 
BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS _ 








AGENTS—SALESMEN 


EARN EXTRA DOLLARS EASY selling our Fine 
Arts Christmas and Everyday Greeting Cards, 
Wrappings, Stationery, ete. Christmas Cards with Name. 
Imprinted 50 for $1.25. Up to 100% Profit. Feature 
Boxes on Approval. C. & 8S. Greetings, 415 Brent Bt. 
PF, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. . 

SHINE SHOES without ‘‘polish.”” New iny 
Lightning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror. Samples sent 
on trial. Kristee 150, Akron, Ohio. 

FRUIT TREES FOR SALE—Salesmen wanted. Write 
to Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY—see Guarantee Mom, 
ment ads, page 77 t 

AUCTIONEERING 

BE AN AUCTIONEER—A Pleasant, Profitable 0p 
cupation. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auetion 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. g 

















6 OR 8 PICTURE ROLL 35c, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 
Sie. Each roll printed and developed. Handy album 
pack. Send coin with roll. No. C.O.D.’s. Mailing con- 
tainers sent_ free. DeLuxe Film Service, Box 1268-J, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


NOW ... Get Double Size 
Prints in Individual Album! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We specialize in your satisfaction. 
SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS _ 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National 
Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. Auwetion 
FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Fort Smith, Ak 
Term soon. Free catalogue. ’ 
SYRUP—HONEY 

DELICIOUS FLORIDA Orange Blossom Honey % 
pounds, $1.50; 10 pounds, $4.50. Postage paid, Nelson 
L. Wheeler, St. Cloud, Florida. 

PURE EXTRACTED HONEY of excellent color and 
flavor. Six 10-pound pails prepaid $12.00. H. Sudbur 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 7 

EARTHWORMS 

RAISE EARTHWORMS— Outstanding opportunities! 

feeding, 














Detailed 15-page hooklet explaining raising, 
marketing, shipping, etc, 25c. Ozark Worm Farm-K. 
Willow Springs, Missouri. . 





NOW! GET JUMBO size prints for 5c, includes de- 
veloping. Comes in keepsake album. 8 exposure roll, 40c; 
12—60c; 16—80c. Mailers free. Crown, Box 392B, 
Augusta, Georgia. 

MAIL US YOUR FINISHING 
24 HOUR RETURNS 
© AID Finn cesnescensetnesssensesied 
12 Exposure Rolls. i 
FS I Fe oan ics cccccensesse0sc 75c¢ 
OEE Slccticichssnsdnicavenadicnsntinnnnie 5¢ 


DIXIE PHOTO SERVICE 


Box 11, N. Side Branch 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

ONLY 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from your 
roll or negatives. (Trial Offer.) 16, 50c. Quick Service. 
Money back guarantee. Willard Studios, Box 3535B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

NEW—16 OVERSIZE contact prints or 8 jumbos in 
album, 25c with this ad. Finest guaranteed. Album 
Studios, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 

16 JUMBOS from roll or negatives 35c, with this ad. 
F. Skrudiand, Box 486, Daytona Beach, Florida. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 





OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
Save digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings free de- 
tails. Burson Laboratories, Dept. E-57, Chicago 22, Ill. 


MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES. Hundreds to 
choose from. Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. 
Free copy. Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East On- 
tario, Chicago, Illinois. 

READER’S DIGEST—8 months, $1.00. New sub- 
scriptions only—limited time. Order now. Overcash 
Magazine Agency, 1404-A Walnut Street, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

RETIRED ELDERLY GENTLEMAN wants board in 
village or rural community for the coming fall and 
winter. C. C. Carter, Buhl, Alabama. 

START VENETIAN BLIND Laundry. Profitable life- 
time business. New machine. Free booklet. M. B. Co., 
101 8S. 44th, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

BOOKS FOUND! Any author. Send wants—no obli- 
gation. International Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly 
Hills, California. 

FREE BOOKALOGUE! Novelties! Tricks! Money- 
making Opportunities! Dancing! Hirsch, Spring-Valley 
10, New York. 

START IN BUSINESS for $1.00. Write for informa- 
tion. La Derma, Dept. D-258, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 
18, Missouri. 

RECOVER your own Piano Keys with Ivorine. Simple, 
reasonable. Morgan Co., 6113 3rd Ave., Minneapolis 19, 
Minnesota. 

FOR SALE—Creosoted Fence Post, 2 inches to 5 
inches in diameter, 6% feet long. Willacoochee Wood 
Preserving Co., Wallacoochee, Georgia. Phone 2111 

RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS $25.00 up. 
Write for bargain list. Dixie Service, King, N. C. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY—for yourself, club or church. 
Up to 100% profit selling big value Christmas. All- 
Occasion greeting card assortments to friends, others. 
7 leading 21 card $1.00 boxes, Religious and Novel cards. 
Gift Wrappings, Ribbons, Stationery, Napkins, Ani- 
mated Books, Sewing Kits, unusual Gifts. Over 150 
items. Bonus plan. Experience unnecessary. Write for 
Samples on approval, Special Offers. Hedenkamp, 361 
Broadway, Dept. PR-10, New York. 


AT LAST! Something New and Sensational in Christ- 
mas Cards. Make Extra Money Fast! Show Satins, Ve- 
lours, Metallics. Gets Easy Orders. Pays up to 100% 
Cash Profit. 30 Free Samples. With Name 5@ for $1.25. 
Big Line. Amazing new Glo-In-The-Dark Ornaments, 
Personalized Matches, Stationery. Several $1.00 Boxes 
on Approval. Puro Greetings, 2801 Locust, Dept. 257-J, 
St. Louis, Missouri. s 


DO YOU NEED money? $35.00 is yours for selling 
only 50° boxes of our 300 Christmas Card line. This can 
be done in a single day. Free samples. Other leading 
boxes on approval. Many surprise items. Experience un- 
necessary. Free samples Personalized Christmas Cards, 
Stationery, Napkins. Write today. It costs you nothing 
to try. Cheerful Card Co., 10 White Plains, New York. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on credit. You own 
boss. 1,586 of our Dealers sold $5,000 to $27,500 in 1951. 
We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home neces- 
sities. Sales experience unnecessary. Pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. G-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS without investment. Be an 
authorized agent for all magazines and take care of new 
and renewal orders in your territory. Experience not 
necessary. We furnish all supplies free. Write for our 
catalog. Subscription Service Company, Box 2070, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

WANTED: SALESMEN-SALESWOMEN—Sell Roses, 
Shrubs, Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beau- 
tiful Book in natural color. Write for details. Howard 
W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

EXTRA MONEY EVERY WEEK. I'll send you full- 
size Blair household products. Show them to friends 
and neighbors. You can make Big Extra Profits. Write 
Blair, Dept. 27HM2, Lynchburg, Va. 

FREE! Let me send you food and household products 
to test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. 
Rush name. Zanol, Dept. 4021-G, Richmond S8t., Cin- 
cinnati 3, Ohio, 



























































HELP WANTED 


BIG_ PROFITS in spare time! I'll send Free Assort. 
ment Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necessj. 
ties to ambitious Men-Women who need money. Friends, 
neighbors buy eagerly. Send no money. Just write Blair, 
Dept. 27HM4, Lynchburg, Va. . 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


WANT PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a business 
of your own? Good profits selling over 200 widely adver. 
tised Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than 
most occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 26 years 
or more! Products-equipment on credit. No experience 
needed to start. Write today for full particulars, Ray. 
leigh’s, Dept. G-145,PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


NEW BATHROOM DEODORIZER. Hangs on wall 
Panishes odors bathroom, kitchen. Lightning seller. 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 151, Akron, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


AMAZING BIG PROFITS Selling Exclusive Sunshine 
Christmas Cards. Nationally Famous 21 for $1.00 assort- 
ment is unequalled, sells on sight. Other tremendous 
Sunshine Values: Merry Holly-Day, Nature Prints, Park 
Avenue Kromekotes, Scripture Text, Gift Wraps, Sta- 
tionery, ete. Send for Samples on Approval. Earn Big 
Money Now! Sunshine Art Studio, Dept. PF-7, Spring. 
field 1, Mass. 


CASH_IN CHRISTMAS CARDS—Show Free Sample 
newest Embossed, Name-Imprinted designs, low as $1 
per box. Everybody buys. Up to 100% profit on big line 
Christmas Assortments, Stationery, others. Assortments 
on approval. Charm Cards, 393 Peachtree NE., Dept. 670, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

















WOMEN with Spare Time here’s a chance for Extra 
Money. Take orders for my food and household products, 
etc., from Old Virginia. Full size samples sent to start, 
Write today. Blair, Dept. 27HM3, Lynchburg, Va. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! Big package actual sample 
fabrics and style presentation of dresses, lingerie, hos- 
iery, ete. Take orders. Commissions big. Send no money, 
Melville Co., Dept. 7440, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


WOMEN NEEDED—Wonderful opportunity! Earn for 
your Club, Church, ete., in spare time. Your home is 
headquarters. No canvassing. Write for free informa- 
tion. Wilson Ties, Stillwater 6, Minnesota. 


SELL FINEST NLYON Hosiery Guaranteed against 
everything, snags, runs, holes. Demonstration kit Free 
to you with actual sample stocking. American Mills, 
Dept. 397, Indianapolis. 

MAKE MONEY introducing world’s cutest children’s 
dresses. Big selection adorable styles. Low prices. Com- 
plete display free. Rush name. Harford, Dept, H-1341, 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS: Learn how to protect your invention. 
Special booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ con- 
taining detailed information concerning patent protection 
and procedure with ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form will be 
promptly forwarded upon request—without obligation. 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 

Patent Attorneys, 227-G District National Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—If you believe you have an invention, 
you should find out how to protect it. Send for copra 
our Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention” 
and ‘‘Invention Record’ form. No obligation. McMorros, 
Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
107-8 Victor Building, Washington 1, Cc. 


INVENTORS—Without obligation, write for informa- 
tion explaining the steps you should take to secures 
Patent on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
patent Attorney, 229 Columbian+ Bidg., Washington 
2, D. C. 





























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MAKE UP TO $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-3, Chicago. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


TIMBER KILLER 
GUARANTEED 


“SURE SHOT” KILLS TREES 


Any Species and Size — 5 to 55 Days 
Seldom Takes Longer Than 15 Days 
Quickly Kills Tree and Roots 
Prevents Sprouts 
STUMPS, SPROUTS, HEDGES, SCRUBS 
KILLED RAPIDLY FOR CLEARANCE 


Affords Good Crops Same Year 
Write for Particulars 


SURE SHOT CORP. 
Dept. 4 Memphis 
P.O. Box 2433 ____Tenneses. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also 
jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. 
sent promptly. Mail articles or write for free 
tion. Lowe’s, 7 Holland Bldg., St_Louls 1, Mee 

HIGHEST CASH PAID for Old, Broken Jewelry, 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. _____- 

Read These Columns Carefully Each Month Tes as 
find many different products advertised. You 
order from our advertisers—they are reliable. 
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“Antibiotics Made Simple 





(Continued from page 88) 


6. “How much antibiotic is usual- 
ly put in a ton of feed?” 

Amount varies with the antibiotic 
and feed manufacturer, but it is 
always very small—usually less than 
J ounce of the pure crystalline form 
per ton. The pure antibiotic, 
though, may actually be in several 
pounds of “carrier.” 


- 7, “How much more do feeds 
with antibiotics cost?” 

Some feed manufacturers did not 
increase their prices at all when 
they added antibiotics. The general 
reply was that prices were increased 
only enough to cover cost of new 
materials. It costs the manufacturer 
from about 50 cents to $1.50 per 
ton of feed for the antibiotics in a 
complete ration. A higher antibiotic 
level in protein supplements can be 
much more costly—up to $7.50 a 
ton in some feeds. 


8. “Can farmers buy raw ma- 
terials and mix their own antibiotics 
into feed? Are there dangers in 
feeding too much?” 

Most farmers do not have mixing 
equipment capable of evenly dis- 
tributing the very small amount of 
antibiotic needed per ton of feed. 
There appears to be little danger 
in overfeeding, but it is costly. 


9, “Will antibiotics in feed taint 
meat or eggs?” 

Antibiotics will in no way taint 
meat, eggs, or other products. 


10. “Will antibiotics make it pos- 
sible for vegetable proteins (cotton- 
seed meal, soybean oil meal, pea- 
nut meal, etc.) to replace proteins 
from animal sources (tankage, meat 
scrap, fish meal, dried milk, etc.)?” 

With antibiotics in the feed, a 
larger proportion of protein can be 
of vegetable origin. However, for 
top performance, especially with 
poultry, some animal protein is 
needed even with antibiotics and 
vitamin B.: in the ration. Apparent- 
ly, animal proteins furnish uniden- 
tified factors necessary for the best 
growth @nd highest feed efficiency. 
One supplier answered our ques- 
tion in this manner: “Addition of 
antibiotics to either a vegetable 
protein or animal protein ration will 
result in an increased rate of 
growth. Addition of vitamin Bis 
will only result in an increased rate 
of growth in rations containing only 
vegetable protein.” 


: 
“i 4 


Orphan pigs from Duroc herd of Paul Agee, Wilson 


11. “What is the relationship be- 
tween antibiotics and vitamin Biz?” 

There is no particular connection 
between antibiotics and vitamin B12, 
except that the early vitamin Biz 
supplements were produced from 
antibiotic residues. (These products 
were referred to as APF, for Animal 
Protein Factor, because they con- 
tained some ingredients found in 
animal proteins.) There has been 
some research which suggests that 
antibiotics cut down on the neces- 
sary amount of Biz, This may be 
only because antibiotics increase 
feed efficiency ‘and thereby have a 
sparing effect on other nutrients. 
Both antibiotics and B12 are impor- 
tant in a complete ration. 


12. “What must the tag on the 
feed bag show as to kind, amount, 
etc., of antibiotic in the feed?” 

The tag now need only show 
that an antibiotic feed supplement 
has been added. As we learn more 
about use of antibiotics in feed, 
more specific information will prob- 
ably be required. 


13. “What about research under 
way and the future of antibiotics 
in feed?” 

Research men are working con- 
tinuously on new antibiotics, new 
combinations of antibiotics, and 
effects of antibiotics on all types of 
animals. One important develop- 
ment is the use of antibiotics in 
sows’ milk substitutes for raising 
baby pigs. Stability of antibiotics 
in feeds is also being studied. 

An interesting new development 
has to do with including ordinary 
household soaps and soapless clean- 
ers (detergents) in rations of chicks 
and pigs. There have been some 
reports showing increased gains 
over groups getting no detergents. 

Chemists have pointed out that 
both antibiotics and detergents are 
surface active and increase absorp- 
tive power. The facts aren't well 
enough established yet to justify 
feeding soaps or detergents to farm 
animals. To do so might well do 
more harm than good. 













County, Tenn., being fed antibiotic fortified sow’s milk 
substitute by Mr. Agee’s niece, Cecily Ann Winham, 





PROFIT THROUGH 


PROMPT TREATMENT! 


Shorten sickness...save animals 


Use this low-cost, all-purpose sulfa 


SA 


SULFAMETHAZINE C7 
Lederbe 





Easy to give, effective with once-a-day treatment 
against 
SHIPPING FEVER « FOOT ROT « CALF DIPHTHERIA 
ACUTE MASTITIS * METRITIS * CALF SCOURS 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS * OTHER BACTERIAL 
DISEASES AND COCCIDIOSIS 


Act quickly at the first sign of illness! Treat with SULMET Sulfametha- 
zine Lederle. The longer you wait—the bigger the bite out of your profits. 

SULMET is swift in action, effective! A single treatment given 
promptly is usually sufficient to knock out bacterial infections and bring 
sick animals back to normal feeding. This means less loss of weight 
and stunting; less time required for treating animals; less irritation to 
sick animals from repeated handling. 

SULMET is also effective against many common diseases of horses, 
swine and sheep. SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle is available in 6 
dosage forms: 

POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETS*, TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye 
bacterial infections), POULTRY DRINKING WATER SOLUTION 12.5% (for 
use as a drench, if desired), and INJECTABLE SOLUTION (to be used on 
the advice of a veterinarian). 

Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war against 
disease. Consult him for the most effective management practices and 
disease-control procedures to meet your individual needs. 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN Ganamid company New York 20, N. Y. 


LA 
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‘The Editorial Viewpoint, 


Farm People Need Better Public Relations 


OMEBODY needs to do a public relations job 

for the American farmer. He is not getting over 
his point.of view to the people of towns and cities. 
Many daily newspaper and magazine editors either 
lack sympathy with farmers or do not understand 
farm people and their problems. As a result, the 
farmer is being pictured as the star boarder at the 
federal feed trough. Millions of people are con- 
vinced that farm people have been singled out for 
special governmental aid. People who have been 
receiving tariff or wage favors from the Government 
for years are among those who complain most bit- 
terly of farm price supports and soil conservation 
payments. 


Here is a letter from Frank X. Schmidley of High 
Point, N. C., who has strong convictions that farm- 
ers are the “chosen people.” Mr. Schmidley is a 
dealer in wholesale lumber, and, by the way, there 
has been a tariff on lumber for a great many years. 

Says Mr. Schmidley: “If you really want to know 
one way of saving “The American Way, let me tell 
you. First of all, one thing which should be done is 
take the American farmer off the relief rolls. In the 
fiscal year ending last June the Federal Government 
spent $346 million to keep farm prices up. In times 
like these, that is ridiculous. I pay for this in the 
form of taxes, and farmers benefit. Then, I have to 
pay again in the form of higher prices for my food. 
My family would eat more if it cost less. We're not 
starving, but in a land of surplus there are some 
people who are starving. 

“Secondly, eliminate all PMA payments. If a 
farmer can’t do things for himself, after educational 
programs have been carried on in his community, he 
shouldn’t be farming, he’s too sorry. The PMA is 
just another step toward State Socialism. If the 
Government gets control of the farms, it controls 
everything, for all people have to eat. PMA is a 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. It is a give-away pro- 
gram, which any decent, honest, taxpaying Ameri- 
can farmer ought to be ashamed to take. It is buy- 
ing votes, no matter how much frosting you want 
to cover it with. 

“Is anybody subsidizing your publishing busi- 
ness? I doubt it. No one is subsidizing my whole- 
sale lumber business. Why the farmer?” 


Well, let’s review support price programs a bit. 
During the last 18 years, the support price program 
has cost the Federal Government about a billion 
dollars in losses. Potatoes were responsible for about 
half this loss. Egg supports have also been expen- 
sive. In fact, it is the perishable commodities that 
have produced the heavy losses. On the other side, 
the cotton program has made money. And on basic 
commodities as a whole—cotton, corn, wheat, rice, 
and tobacco—the Government is $35 million ahead 
for the 18 years. 


It is generally recognized among farm leaders 
that we need a more effective and less expensive 
program for perishable commodities. But the loan 
program on basic commodities is sound. It has not 


only been of vast benefit to farm people, but by en- ° 


couraging abundant production of needed com- 
modities, it has contributed to the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. 

Before it was abandoned the potato program be- 
came a public scandal, and with considerable justi- 
fication. But even with its half-billion-dollar loss, 
it may prove a bargain for the taxpayer in the end. 


When potato price supports were discontinued, 
acreage went down and market prices up. Potatoes 


are costing the consumer much more now, actually . 


more than he formerly paid in market prices plus 
the taxes needed to support the program. This does 
not excuse expensive, impracticable support pro- 
grams. But it does argue strongly for soundly con- 
ceived price supports. Such programs not only serve 
as a “minimum wage” for farmers, but are an in- 
surance of abundant production and reasonable . 
prices for consumers. 

Like a great many others, Mr. Schmidley seems 
to think that farmers are the only class of people 
on which the Government has lost money. Is this 
true? Congressman Harold D. Cooley of North 
Carolina in a recent speech before Texas cattle 
raisers strongly denied this charge. He drew favor- 
able contrast between the 1 billion-dollar loss on 
agriculture and the $6% billion the Government has 
“written off on industry” in special tax favors by 
unduly favorable depreciation allowances. 

Again, farmers were many, many years behind 
the manufacturing and labor groups in receiving 
federal aid. Even today, if it were practicable to 
do so, we believe the majority of farmers would be 
willing to say to other classes: “You give up all your 
federal favors in the form of protective tariffs, im- 
migration restrictions, minimum wage laws, labor 
regulations, etc., and we'll likewise give up all forms 
of federal aid to agriculture.” 


Mr. Schmidley says he would also do away with 
all PMA payments. That, of course, would be a 
huge mistake. It might deprive the nation of the 
food for that “fifth plate” which must be added by 
1975 to the present four-plate dinner table. It does 
seem logical, however, that we should continually 
re-examine PMA payments. No payment should be 
made for well established farm practices that the 
great majority of farmers can and would carry out 
without federal payments. There are, however, 
many practices on which many farmers still need 
help. They are practices that contribute to long- 
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SOUTHERN FARM INCOME, 1940-51 
The thin black line at the top of this chart shows 
how small have been Government payments as com- 
pared with our total income from crops and livestock 
since 1940. (Data is for all 16 Southern states, in- 
eluding Maryland and Delaware.) 
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time soil conservation and the future capacity a 
the nation to feed and clothe adequately its rapidly 
growing population. 


Government payments now constitute only , 
small part of the farmer’s income. And even with 
these payments and present relatively good farm 
prices, the per capita income of farm people is stijj 
far below that of the nonfarm population of the 
nation, as shown by the following figures: 

1. In 1950, the total cash farm income of 14 Southem 


states was about $7.7 billion. Government payments 
were responsible for less than 3% per cent of it. 


2. In 1949 (the latest data we have), the average net 
income per person on farms from all sources was $765 
as against $1,520 per person in the nonfarm populatiop, 
This includes the total farm population. But if farm 
workers only are considered, the comparison is $1,587 
for the average farm worker as against $2,900 for the 
nonfarm worker. 


The chart makes our point still clearer. 


From now on, farm people will constitute a pro. 
gressively smaller percentage of the nation’s total 
population. This is likely to bring a loss in political 
influence. And with this portending decline in polit. 
ical power, it becomes more important than eyer 
before that the nation as a whole fully understand 
the farmers’ problems. Without this sympathetic 
understanding, American agriculture is likely to lose 
ground in its fight for economic equality. 


Meanwhile, when falsehoods about farmers ap 
pear in city dailies and magazines, then farm om 
ganizations and farm men and women should pr 
test and give the facts. Farmers are not profiteer 
ing pets of American Government. With a $1,587 
income per farm worker as against $2,900 for the 
average nonfarm worker, it is much nearer correct 
to say that the farmer is America’s most underpaid 
producer. Instead of berating him, Mr. Schmidley 
and other consumers may well be thankful that the 
American farmer today does not “strike” for the 
fuller economic benefits that should be his. 


Let's Look Ahead, Not Backward 


EFFORTS in recent months to play up unfavorably 
the number of farm telephones in 1950 as con- 
pared with 1920 have, it seems to us, served no 
useful purpose for anybody. Much more to the 
point and much more significant are changes in the 
last decade and today’s trends. 

It’s quite true that we had both fewer farms and 
fewer farm telephones in 1950 than we had in 
1920. But after 1940, right here in our own states, 
the number of telephones on Georgia and Alabama 
farms had more than doubled by 1950; in Florida 
the number more than tripled. The largest private 
system operating in the Southeast, Southern 
increased its number of rural (not all strf€tly farm) 
telephones in nine states from 104,625 in 1940 to 
432,276 in 1950. Last year it added 76,204 more. 
Its goal for 1952 is to put telephones into 80,000 
more rural homes. This system serves somewhat 
less than half the total area of the nine states cov- 
ered by Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Low- 
siana, Mississippi, the Carolinas, and Tennessee. 
We have not been able to secure adequate figures 
on other systems serving other parts of these states. 

We wouldn’t agree with some who argue that in 
the thirties farmers didn’t want and couldn't have 
afforded more telephones than they got. REA and 
then the power companies found ways to cut costs 
of building electric lines in those days, and the num 
ber of farm homes getting electricity rapidly i 
creased. We wonder if telephone service might not 
have been increased somewhat faster by a similar 
cost approach between 1933 and 1940. 

But that’s in the past. We think present tele- 
phone expansion is nothing less than remarkab 
The alert, wide awake companies now showing 
such sustained effort to serve more rural f 
have earned our congratulations. As for the future, 
there are still so many farm and nonfarm 
ilies without telephones that there’s plenty of room 
for every organization offering such -service. 
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Love s Two 
Directions 


Our July Sermon 


By Rev. J. W. Holland, D.D. 


HEN His critics asked Jesus 

what He thought of the Law, 
He shortened the Ten Laws in es- 
sence into two: “ .. thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind... and thy neighbor as 


thyself... .” 


My friend, Dr. Ralph Sockman,. 


has given the Lord’s words a unique 
tun. He says that all Christian 
love must be perpendicular and 
lateral-upward toward God, out- 
ward toward our fellow men. 


For long ages Jesus’ words have 
been thought of as the upward rise 
ot our love toward 
God. But all too 
often there has 
been no adequate 
outward expres- 
sion of the same 
love in apprecia- 
tion, helpfulness, 
and justice to- 
ward our fellow 
men. So we have 
had people who were called “mys- 
tics.” They were personally pure 
and good folk who spent their ma- 
jor efforts in “being right with God.” 
They went their solitary way en- 
deavoring to save their own souls, 
but without anxiety for helping, 
serving, and saving others. I re- 
member a person with but one 
great desire—“a hell to shun and a 
heaven to gain.” She did not seem 
to feel that Christ really meant any- 


Dr. Holland* 


thing when He taught all His fol- | 


lowers to say, “. . . Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done, in earth 
as it is in heaven. .. .” 


At the time of Christ’s Transfig- 
uration, one of the three disciples, 
after the appearance of Moses and 
Elias, proposed to build three taber- 
nacles, one each for Jesus, Moses, 
and Elias, and stay up there with 
them in the magic of spiritual emo- 
tions. But Jesus called attention to 
the people below who needed their 
vision and love. 

There are people who spend 
their energies in all sorts of service 
schemes, with little thought of God. 
Such service needs the love of 
Christ to keep it warm and unsel- 
fish, Love, indeed, has two direc- 
tions—upward and outward. 


Does your love include both God 
and man? 


July Bible Readings 


For our “one chapter a 
night” Bible reading, we rec- 
ommend for July: 

July 1-31 — Psalms 115- 
146. (Psalm 119, being the 
longest chapter in the Bible, 
might be saved for a Sunday!) 
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Write us for your toxaphene cotton booklets. Don’t fail to see 
the new full-color movie on control of cotton insects. Write 
Hercules, or see your county agent for dates of showings in 
your community. 
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Naval Stores Department, 941 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
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THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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great oaks at the old Johnson 
home last Saturday, Sam Johnson 
invited his two brothers—faul, the 
merchant, and Peter, the preacher— 
and their wives. Then as dark came 
on, Sam got out his long-stemmed pipe 
and propped his feet on the porch 
banisters. The three brothers were 
then ready for what Sam calls their 
“weekly bull session.” 
On this particular occasion it was 
the Reverend Peter Johnson who 
seemed to have most on his mind. 


F a barbecue supper under the 


“Well, we are going to have a revival 
—or ‘protracted meeting,’ as we used 
to say—at our Mt. Pleasant Church 
next month,” he began, “and I have 
been thinking a lot about it. Nearly 
all revivals I have known did a world 
of good. I have seen some, though, 
that I couldn’t help but think the Lord 
must have been downright ashamed 
of. For if there is anything in the 
world that religion stands for in the 
teachings of Jesus it is unselfishness— 
forever forgetting self in service to 
God and our fellow men; or I should 
say, serving God by service to our 
fellow men. And if Jesus Christ in His 
Matthew 25 story of the Last Judg- 
ment didn’t say that His final test of 
every soul is service to others, then I 
can’t understand language. We may 
say we love God, but on Judgment 
Day the final proof of it will be serv- 
ice to others—unselfishness. Yet I have 
heard some folks make no appeal 
whatever except to a person’s selfish- 
ness—just save yourself from eternal 
pain to eternal pleasure. I can’t find 


where Jesus ever preached that way.” 






























































It was Sam who 
spoke next. “One thing 
has always struck me 
about that Last Judg- 
ment chapter,” he said, 
“and that is this: All the 
way from start to finish, 
it’s positive. It’s never 
negative. We don’t get 
far by not doing this or 
that. The only thing 
that counts is actually 
doing good. When I 
was growing up the 
main idea seemed to be 
that if I didn’t drink or 
dance or swear or gam- 
ble or even play cards 
—that was a major test 
for a church member. 
Then I began to notice 
pious-appearing broth- 
ers who never drank or gambled or 
cursed, but were so low-down covet- 
ous, grasping, and selfish that all they 
lacked being hogs were the bristles.” 


“Well, Jesus taught that by their 
fruits you shall know them,” answered 
Peter. “And what He calls for in His 
Last Judgment is enlistment for Christ 
in a lifetime of loving service to others. 
Instead of appealing to selfishness in 
a revival, I rather appeal for lives of 
Christian unselfishness. Instead of say- 
ing, ‘Surrender to Christ and escape 
hell hereafter,’ I say, “Enlist for Christ 
and win Heaven—not only hereafter, 
but also in our hearts right here on 
earth.’ For as He tells us, the King- 
dom of Heaven is within us. 


“Did Jesus ever call on people to 
‘surrender’ to Him? No. I looked in 
my Bible concordance and couldn't 
even find ‘surrender.’ We surrender to 
an enemy—but Christ is our friend. 
To surrender is weakness; to enlist is 
strength. To surrender is to quit fight- 
ing; to enlist is to start fighting. When 
we surrender, we may be interned in 
a prison camp; when we enlist, we 
start fighting in glorious endeavor. 
Christ is no enemy to surrender to. 
He is our glorious Captain in whose 
army we should rejoice to enlist. He 
did not-say, ‘Fear me,’ but “Love me.’ 
He did not say, ‘Surrender to me,’ but 
‘Follow me.’ He did not say, ‘Praise 
me,’ but ‘Do my works.’” 


“There’s one more thing I wish 
preachers would do, for my part,” said 
Paul Johnson. “I wish they would 
make up their minds whether they be- 
lieve God is really a God who is Love 
or a God who is Hate. Some of them 


ich Should Our Churches Teac 


J. Surrender to a Cruel God? 
2. Or Enlistment for a Loving God? 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


call Him a God of Love and then—I 
ask you, don’t they?—really picture 
Him as a God of Hate who tortures 
poor erring human beings with a sav- 
agery, cruelty, and vengeance such as 
no law or judge or jury in America 
would inflict on the most hardened 
criminal. Yes, and I’ve heard some 
say that God tortures His victims 
through all His long eternity for mis- 
takes’ we poor mortals make in one 
short human life here. I say they slan- 
der God, and that it is high time for 
all Christians to rise up and say so.” 


It was rather a long time before the 
Reverend Peter Johnson spoke in an- 
swer to that question. When he did 
so, his words came slowly and as if 
wrung out of a heart touched both by 
great reverence and deep conviction. 
“I suppose every sincere and thought- 
ful preacher has wrestled with God in 
prayer—long in prayer—about that 
matter,” he said. “There are Bible 
passages that we can use to support 
conclusions a world apart in meaning. 
Some feel that eternal life is only for 
the righteous—many Scriptures seem 
to support that view. If so, then not 
to inherit Heaven and its eternal life 
with our mothers and loved ones—that 
would itself be eternal punishment 
such as every soul should dread. 

“I cannot say exactly what is right 
about all this. No one can say. But I 
have reached some conclusions that 


Re i 
Mrs. Johnson Sums Up— 


OLLOWING the conversation re- 

ported above, there was a long 
silence and then (as usual, shall we 
say?) a woman had the last word. Mrs. 
Sam Johnson’s two sisters-in-law hav- 
ing left to attend a PTA meeting, she 
had joined the three brothers in the 
evening’s conversation. A well edu- 
cated woman, a church leader and 
Sunday school teacher herself, she 
now spoke with great conviction. “To 
me it’s all just about as simple as 
the case of Grandpa Ben Thomas when 
the Yankees got close to us in 1864,” 
she said. “He might have surrendered 
to Grant and then done Grant's will 
grudgingly—out of fear. What he ac- 
tually did was to enlist for Lee and 
do Lee’s will happily—out of love. 

“It is not only our Mt. Pleasant 
Church, but Christian churches all 
over America that must now make a 


- grave, and I sometimes wonder if most 




















give my own mind reasonable satisfag 
tion. And here is how I have reason 
it out. When we ask, ‘How would 
punish His enemies?” are we not realk 
asking, ‘How would Jesus punish Hig 
enemies? For Jesus clearly taught 
that God the Father is like Jesus the 
Son. ‘He that hath seen me hath 


power is given unto me in heaven 
in earth.’ Jesus certainly taug 
mortals to forgive those who of 
us. He said we should forgive them” 
not once, but 70 times 7. Does i 
then require us poor imperfect mal 
tals to be far more forgiving than 
himself is willing to be? To me, thi 
doesn’t seem reasonable. In spite 
words and phrases that trouble and’ 
harass us, I prefer to rest my faith 
upon the goodness of God who is 
Love. I must believe that somehow 
He can punish sin without finding any 
willingness to let any erring creature 
suffer conscious torture forever. Some 
Christians believe God’s mercy in 
some form extends even beyond the 


of us will not eventually come to ask 
if that is what Jesus would want. I 
shall never blame anybody who differs 
with me, but as for myself all my 
thought and all my prayers have 
brought me to what is for me this in- 
escapable conclusion: 1) God really 
is Love and 2) Love is never willingly 
cruel.” 


choice between Love and Fear. They ° 
may stumble along with their church 
rolls burdened with half-hearted 
Christians whose names are there ‘For 
Fire Insurance Only’—folks who don't 
really love God and therefore want to 
serve Him and their fellows, but who 
are simply scared of God because they 
think him a God of everlasting torture 
and who hope to escape by running 
up a white flag of surrender. To 
build the future of Christianity on 
such a program of fear I think is the 
Road to Disaster. On the other hand, 
our churches may call to young 
old everywhere, ‘Enlist for the Christ 
who loves you and all mankind, and 
for a lifetime of service to Him by 
serving others.’ In this way, Heaven 
will be in our hearts and lives here on 
earth as well as in our hopes 
beyond the earth.” 
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TIME CHART FOR MARKET HOGS 


Hogs WITH TERRAMYCIN in ration 
reached 220 Ibs. in 128 days 


Hogs with NO ANTIBIOTICS in ration 


required 149 days to reach the same weight 


128 DAYS 149 DAYS 


TERRAMYCIN 

; SAVED 21 

FEEDING 
DAYS 


















































Terramycin can save producers two to three weeks in the 
time it takes to get hogs from weaning to market weight. As 
you see from the chart, test groups show a difference of 21 
days with Terramycin in the ration—a big advantage in 
feeding efficiency and in hitting the earlier, higher markets. 
As you bring your hogs to full feed, make sure the concen- 
trates you use contain Terramycin, best antibiotic for hogs. 





erramycim 


. from the worlds largest producer of antibiotics 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 
Headquarters for antibiotics and vitamins 
for animal health and nutrition 











“After smoking Camels for | 
30 days, | found they get along’ 
wonderfully with my throat, 
| especially appreciate 
Camels mildness when Im — 
making a picture!” 


| CAMELS AGREE WITH YOUR THROAT! 


HE THOROUGH TEST of any cigarette is 

steady smoking. Smoke only Camels for the next 
thirty days. Enjoy the rich, full flavor —a flavor 
that doesn’t tire your taste. And see how mild Camels let ¥ ae 
are, pack after pack... how well they agree with eo. 
your throat as your steady smoke. See if you don’t 4-fon 
find Camels more enjoyable than any other r 
cigarette you’ve ever smoked! 

Start your own 30-day Camel test now. You'll 

soon see why more people smoke Camels than 
any other cigarette, why... 





“qitomanacec. Camel is America’s most popular Cigarette—by billions! 








